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Saal st Letters 


Thank you from the bottom of 
my liver for the tasty Tooms inter- 
view in SS #16. [had a blast doing 
itand more fun reading it and show- 
ing it to my Grandma. She disap- 
proved of all the bile—I mean, vile 
“E” words I used and gave me hell. 
So, tired of her whining, I took out 
her liver and ate it in a holiday 
dish. I guess you could say I de- 
livered Granny to an early grave. 
(Just kidding! I love you, Granny 
Tooms.) 

I'd like to urge all X-Philes who 
would like to see the return of Eu- 
gene Victor Tooms in a future epi- 
sode of THE X-FILES to flood Chris 
Carter and/or Glen Morgan with 
buttloads of request letters. Eugene 
lives! 

I think your mag is terrific, Scarlet 
Street, even though you had bor- 
ing old Tom Cruise on the cover 
and not me. Liver die in ’95. Happy 
Goo Year! 

Doug Hutchison 

Beverly Hills, CA 

Since fhe entire staff of Scarlet 


Famous Monsters of Filmland, and I 
bought my first issue of that one 
back in 1966 at the age of nine! 

Not only are your articles and 
photographs gems in themselves, 
your celebrity interviews are the 
best I’ve ever read! I particularly 
enjoyed the interviews with Vincent 
Price, John Moulder-Brown, Peter 
Cushing, Joan Bennett, Beverly 
Garland, Shelley Winters, Ruth Ro- 
man, Acquanetta, Jack Grinnage, 
Gary Conway, and my two all-time 
favorite teen idols who costarred 
in THE GHOST IN THE INVISIBLE 
BIKINI, Tommy Kirk and Aron Kin- 
caid. Take me back to my childhood, 
brothers and sisters!!! 

Your coverage of such screen 
gems as HORRORS OF THE BLACK 
MUSEUM, CIRCUS OF HORRORS, 
ATLANTIS THE LOST CONTI- 
NENT, TEENAGERS FROM OUTER 
SPACE, and CREATURE OF DE- 
STRUCTION (by Aron Kincaid him- 
self!) has left me salivating for 
more, more, more!!! 


There are several films I'd like to 
see covered in your periodical, two 
in particular: MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
DROOD (1935) and THE CURSE OF 
THE CAT PEOPLE (1944). I have 
tried to persuade a local theater at 
which I am a volunteer to screen 
the latter during Christmastide, as 
it contains one of the most beauti- 
ful and poignant Christmas scenes 
ever put on film, but because of the 
lurid title I cannot get my point 
across. Instead, they will show 
films such as THE ADVENTURES 
OF TOM SAWYER or THE LITTLE 
PRINCESS. 

Ltruly cannot thank all of you in- 
volved with Scarlet Street enough for 
publishing this marvelous maga- 
zine! If you only knew how much it 
means to your faithful readers to 
either pick up the latest issue at 


Street hungers for the return of 
Tooms, we urge readers to send 
their requests to Chris Carter 
(Bldg. #49) or Glen Morgan (Bldg. 
#307), 20th Century Fox, 10201 
West Pico Boulevard, Los Ange- 


WANTED: MORE 
READERS LIKE... 


the newsstand or have it arrive 

in the mail, you will never, ever 

consider termination. Please 

keep up the excellent work! 
William K. Knotts 


les, California, 90035. Who would 
ever have thought we'd be beggin’ 
for liver! 


After receiving issue #17, I de- 
cided it was high time I wrote 
to tell you how much your 
magazine means to me, a fan of 
the type of films you showcase. 

Unfortunately, I did not start 
with you until issue #11. 1 just 
happened to be in a local mag- 
azine/newspaper shop when I 
spotted a photo of Shelley Win- 
ters with the caption "Shelley 
Tells АШ” next to "Scarlet Street” 
in large, bold type. Of course, I 
picked up the magazine, brief- 
ly perused it, and knew I had to 
have it. 

I have to let you know how I 
feel about this truly terrific 
treasure trove titled Scarlet 
Street. What a dream magazine! T 
haven't felt this strongly about 
a publication since the original 


e 


Doug Hutchison 


Parkersburg, WV 


Allow me to lend praise to your. 
fine magazine. Although the 
magazine could use better re- 
production of the many won- 
derful photos you include, the 
articles are, for the most part, 
extremely well-informed and 
written with much energy. 

I only wish, as a 40-year-old 
baby boomer, there had been 
such a magazine when | was 
growing up and reveling in 
CHILLER THEATRE in my 
hometown of Columbus, Ohio. 
Alas, we had only a silly 
magazine crowded with lots of 
photos and puns but nothing 
more. I think you know of whom 
I speak! 

Bill Whitaker 

Abilene, TX 

Musically speaking, Bill was 
recently instrumental (whoops—a 


Continued on page 8 
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PICK ANY 2 OF THESE GREAT FILMS FOR $19.95. 
ANY THREE FOR 528.95. 


GOLD (1934) Brigitte Helm, Hans 
Albers. German, no subtitles. A rare film 
made after the heyday of German cinema, 

| but by no means dull. Albers is a scientist 
looking for gold. Some outstanding lab 
scenes, rivaling anything from the 
Universal films. Portions of this were 
used in Curt Siodmak's Magnetic 
Monster (1953). $11.95 


LIFE RETURNS (1934) Onslow Stevons, Valerio Hobson. 
Although Denis Gifford spoke highly of this rare film, it is actually a 
classic case of inflated reputation, Stevens plays a doctor who 
revives his son's dead dog with the help of a badly spliced clip of 
actual research. From a good video master. $11.95 


DR. MABUSE, THE GAMBLER (1922) Rudolf Klein-Rogge, 
Bernhard Goetzke. Super-criminal Mabuse is out to make a fortune 
and run Berlin, Detective Wenk (Goetzke) is out to stop him. A great 
tangled web of criminal deceit. This film is in two feature length 
parts. Part two follows. 511.05 


WAXWORKS (1924) Werner Krauss. 
Paul Leni’s first film is a compendium of 
stories, and more than a little reminiscent 
of Fritz Lang's Destiny (1921). The wax 
figures in a museum each get to tell their 
story. The surviving print of this film is 
grainy but watchable. For collectors only. 
$11.95 


KRIEMHILD'S REVENGE (1924) Rudolf Klein-Rogge. With 
Siegfried murdered in tho last reel of the preceding film, his widow, 
Kriemhild, vows vengeance on his murderers. To accomplish this, 
she enlists the aid of Attila the Hun (Rogge), who marries her and 

| fathers a child. Kriemhild gets her revenge, but loses everything in its 
pursuit. $11.95 


SPIES (1928) Gerda Maurus, Rudolf Klein-Rogge. This is one of 
Fritz Lang's most overlooked films, yet it is just as good as much of 
his earlier work. Klein-Rogge is villain Haghi— a man who leads a 
double life, dabbling in a circus but running a huge crime syndicate. 
This film has 2 great start and a snappy finale, but it's sometimes a 
lite draggy in the middle. $11.95 


MAIL ORDER ONLY! Gus does all the shipping personally and even though he! 
begged us for several years, we stubbornly refuse c spring for a 1-800 number! Yep, vere 
cheap, bul that's how we keep our prices so low! 


TO ORDER Please send your check or money arde: (no cash please) to LSVideo, P.O. 
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1995! 
Filed with over 100 other rare and unusual film titles that you ve probably never seen 
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No rights given or implied. Al titles from video masters unless stated otherwise 
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PICK NY 2OFTHESE FOR ONLY "r3 


THE SHOCK (1923/BY THE SUN'S RAYS (1914) Lon 
Chaney. Two Chaney films (both from 16mm prints) for the price of 
one! In The Shock, a crippled Wilse Dilling must betray the woman 
he loves to avoid the vengeance of a crime boss. By the Sun's Rays 
is the oldest surviving Chaney film that is complete. This is a new 


16mm print which is the best available anywhere. $14.95 


DESTINY (Der Mude Tod) (1921) Lil Dagover, Bernhard Goetzke. 
We finally tound a decent print of this film. It's still a bit murky, but 
much cleaner than any other print. Dagover’s lover dies and she 
pleads with Death (Goatzke) to return her betrothed, He responds 
with a challenge: if she can save just one of three doomed men from 


their fate, she can have her wish. $14.95 


THE PASSION OF JOAN OF АНС (1928) Directed by Carl 
Dreyer. It's hard to find Dreyer's films (except Vampyr and Day of 
Wrath) but they are always worth seeing. Many critics have said that 
Renee Falconett’s performance is among the finest ever committed 
to film. Watch for the typical Dreyer touches with lighting and 


camera work here. From a rare 16mm print. $14.95. 


DER GOLEM (1920) Paul Wegener, Lyda Salmonova. A rabbi 
creates a giant clay statue and, through sorcery, brings it to life in 
order to help tne troubled Jews in Prague. It eventually causes more 
trouble than good, but the rabbi has difficulty destroying it. This is a 
sequel to the 1914 film of the same title, and it is an early classic of 
the German silent film. The mannerisms of the Golem are said to be 
the inspiration for Boris Karloff's portrayal of Ihe monster in 


Frankenstein (1931). From a good 16mm print. $14.95 


BY POPULAR DEMAND! 
THE SERIES THAT WOULD NOT DIE! 


Yes, it's Evil of Floor Sweepings! Another great collection of fun 


flotsam and jetsam for just $9.85. How can you resist? 


EVIL OF FLOOR SWEEPINGS We've sliced and diced and 
made hundreds of Floor Sweepings. Well, 13 anyway. And the 


contents of this baker's dozen of gunk are as follows: 
т Misc. silent serial trailers 
he Light of Faith (1921) Lon Chaney 
'elephone Time-Bullet Lou Kim 
louse of Dreams (1964) outtakes 8 test 
‘aces (196?) Bob Berry Kodachrome test 
he Bold Bank Robbery (1904) Lubin 
Ii She Would be an Actress (1909) Lubin 
38 Drunkard's Child (1909) Lubin 
Wi Ап Unexpected Guest (1909) 
I8 Love and War (1899) 
he Girl from Montana (1907) Selig 
is First Ride (1907) Selig 
Wi The Bandit King (1907) Selig 


carlet 
Street 


The Magazine of Mystery and Horror 


What will you miss if you 
don’t buy each and every 
issue of Scarlet Street: The 
Magazine of Mystery and 
Horror? Well, among other 
things.... 


| 


1 
Here's the word on the Street... 


Gosh! Wow! Boy, oh boy! Scarlet Street 

has taken a quantum jump into the lead 

among imagi-movie magazines!. 
—Forrest J Ackerman 


This classy publication appeals to a wide 
audience... a sophisticated voice .... 
—Axcess 


... а must for anyone interested in Sher- 
lock Holmes, Charlie Chan, Batman, Abbott 
and Costello . . . they're all here in this 
beautifully produced black-and-white 
magazine. 

—Magazines of the Movies 


Everything about Scarlet Street appeals to 
the perverse lust for lunacy in me. Con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 

—Rex Reed 


Good columns and superior writing mark 
Scarlet Street. 
—Baby Boomer Collectibles 


Scarlet Streetis a delight! 
—George Baxt 


Scarlet Street is an attractive and enter- 
taining magazine .... 

—Ellen Datlow 

The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 


. . very pleasantly surprised . , . The layout 
is great—easy on the eye, with a perfect 
balance between pictures and text. 

—F. Paul Wilson 


The standard of writing is above average 
and the number of interviews with actors in 
old films and TV series is unequalled by 
any other mag. 

—Film Review 


It's truly a terrific magazine! | don't know 
how you manage to pack so much in one 
issue. If you can't find something you like in 
this publication, you might as well give up. 

—Neal Barrett, Jr. 


‚ and don't forget these GHILLING | back issues! 
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TARILLER 


(1 hr.) All 67 episodes on hand in excellent condition! 


GOLDEN SHOWCASE 


(1 hr, 1961) “Picture of Dorian Gray” 


NIGHT GALLERY 


ME & 1 hr) 
OMBAT 


Il episodes available 


BUS STOP 


^| Kiss Your Shadow”) 


ONE STEP BEYOND 
(1/2 hr.) Over 60 episodes on hand, 


ASS MAIL 
INSURANCE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
X-HI-GRADE VHS 


Ken KAFFKE 
415-333-3012 


للل لا لاا 


SP SPEED ON QUALITY VHS TAPES !! 


OBSCURE 
VIDEO | 


THE WORLD OF FANTASTIC CINEMA | 
RETURN OF DR. X! (BOGART AS ZOMBIE!) 

FACE BEHIND THE MASK! (PETER LORRE) 

THE CREEPER! (1948 RARITY) 

TARGET EARTH! (1954 SCIFI CLASSIC!) 

THE WEREWOLF! (SUPERIOR SHOCKER!) 

THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN! (1957 BRITISH CLASSICI) 
COLOSSUS OF NEW YORK! 

FOUR SKULLS OF JONATHAN DRAKEI 

MR. SARDONICUS! 

HORRORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM! (uncut) 

BURN, WITCH, BURN! (OUTSTANDING) 

TARZAN THE MAGNIFICENT! (SCOTT V5. MAHONEY!) 
CARTHAGE IN FLAMES! (SELDOM SEEN EPICD 
GOLIATH AND THE BARBARIANS! 

THOR AND THE AMAZON WOMENI 


PLUS MANY MORE I 


$20. each - POSTAGE INCLUDED! (ourswE из. - ADD 55.00) 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 52.00! 


537 JONES, DEPT. 1850 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 


MANY MORE VIDEOS 8: COLLECTIBLES AVAILABLE 
SEND 5.А.5.Е. FOR CATALOG. 


SCARLET LETTERS 

Continued from page 4 

pun!) in recording two new collections 
of music from classic Universal horror 
[Us For more info, turn to page 82. 
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Enjoyed the article on Dabbs Greer 
in Issue #17, but you neglected to 
mention one of his best clergyman 
roles: the bogus priest in an epi- 
sode of THE INVADERS. Although I 
have not seen the show since its 
original broadcast, I still recall 
Greer's smarmy and sinister into- 
nation of "Delighted to see you 
again, my son!" as our hero real- 
izes the good father is celestial but 
not heavenly in origin. 

Henry Nicolella 

Syracuse, NY 


a 

As a major fan of Gary Conway 
(in or out of Teenage Frankenstein 
makeup), I must commend you оп 
the excellence of Scarlet Street 
#17— especially the cover. 

Jack Stalnaker 

Houston, TX 

Jack is proprietor of the nonexistent 
Meeker Museum, dedicated to the ca- 
reer of Ralph Meeker, and publisher of 
its suitably bizarre newsletter. 
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Once you start reading Scarlet 
Street, it is impossible to put it 
down, and I always finish it in one 
continuous sitting! But Eddie Cahn 
bashing seems to be “in” (SS #17), 
and I think a few things need to be 
mentioned. 

Edward L. Cahn started his ca- 
reer in the silent days working with 
Nazimova, and in 1926 became 
head film editor at Universal. He 
was a fine craftsman who edited 
and revised ALL QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT ona train from 
Los Angeles to New York, remov- 
ing the ZaSu Pitts footage and sub- 
stituting newly shot Beryl Mercer 
footage in time for the Eastern 
premiere. (Preview audiences had 
laughed at comedienne Pitts in a 
dramatic role, forgetting her great 
work in GREED, LAZYBONES, et al.) 

Cahn directed the memorable LAW 
AND ORDER at Universal, with 
Walter Huston and Harry Carey, 
and the prison drama LAUGHTER 
IN HELL with Pat O’Brien, also 
AFRAID TO TALK with Edward 
Arnold and RADIO PATROL with 
Robert Armstrong. Moving to Met- 
ro Goldwyn Mayer, Cahn worked 
on short subjects, including the 
CRIME bòrd NOT PAY series, 


and directed MAIN STREET AFTER 
DARK, with Edward Arnold, Audrey 
Totter, and Dan Duryea. 

Cahn had started John Huston on 
his writing career and took him to 
England, where Cahn directed 
DEATH DRIVES THROUGH, return- 
ing to Hollywood to direct a series 
of action and suspense dramas. Al- 
ways wanting to produce as well as 
direct, Cahn spurned major com- 
pany offers for independent work, 
which probably hurt his career. 
He helped build American Inter- 
national Pictures by directing GIRLS 
IN PRISON, THE SHE CREATURE, 
VOODOO WOMAN, SHAKE RAT- 
TLE AND ROCK, JET ATTACK, 
RUNAWAY DAUGHTERS, and IN- 
VASION OF THE SAUCER-MEN, 
then moved to Edward Small with a 
long term deal. 

Eddie Cahn will be remembered 
as a fine craftsman, loyal to the 

roducer and budget, who always 
Drought a film in on time, and a di- 
rector beloved by his cast and crew. 

Alex Gordon 

Flying A Pictures, Inc. 

Studio City, CA 
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Continued on page 10 
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W it’s official—the space 
program is back in business, 
and we have House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich and his Contract on Amer- 
ica to thank for it! 

Speaking (isn’t he always?) before 
the National Space Society, the 
Newtster proposed a trip to Mars 
as both a marital and an economic 
boon—marital because of the 
great fun in having one's ^hon- 
eymoon in weightlessness,” and 
economic because the prospect of 
saving dough is the only way Newt 
can get anyone to listen to him. 

"This year we should pass a tax 
shelter on all profits made in 
space," he enthused, "This is an in- 
centive to improve humankind and 
improve incomes.” 

All in all, it sounds like a pretty 
good deal. The Gingrich Gang is 
already doing its damndest to 
make life on This Island Earth a 
cultural wasteland, so there ought 
to be a long, long line of people 
eager to get off the planet. 

Pioneer that he is, I think Newt 
should be the first to visit Mars— 
and since he obviously has honey- 
moons on the mind, I'd like to sug- 
gest that he make his first stop in 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. Let ol’ 
Newt talk for five minutes to a 
certain Mr. Kramden, and he'll be 
well on his way to outer space. 

Bang! Zoom! 

Further to the subject above, Clar- 
ence Williams III (he of THE MOD 
SQUAD) had a few words to say 
when Scarlet Street scribe Michael 
R. Thomas met him at a screening 
of TALES FROM THE HOOD: 

“Gingrich has come out against 
public funding of PBS. His ratio- 
nale is that, since we have A&E on 
cable, PBS is unnecessary. He never 
factored in the idea that many peo- 
ple don’t have and can’t afford 
cable, but they still have children 
and they need these things. Some 
of Gingrich’s conservative col- 
leagues come from small towns 
which have only low-watt trans- 
mitting stations and the only cul- 
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tural programming comes from 

ublic-funded TV. If we can fund 
Voice OF AMERICA, which pro- 
pagandizes the U.S.A. abroad, we 
can afford PBS so that our young- 
sters can get political figures in 
discussion as well as performances 
by our most magnificent artists.” 

As the Mod Ones used to say, 
“Solid!” 

m 

Still speaking of tiny critters—and 
big critters, 100—1 hereby devote 
Scarlet Street #18 to animal lovers 
everywhere. I hadn’t intended it, 
but as this issue came together I 
noticed quite a few articles featur- 
ing our furry friends. There’s a 
piece by John Brunas on BLACK 
ZOO, for instance, and Paul M. 
Jensen’s examination of $. $. Van 
Dine’s Philo Vance points out that 


Pussies Galore 

the best of the Vance mysteries is 
THE KENNEL MURDER CASE. In- 
terviews with Michael Gough and 
Herman Cohen cover not only 
BLACK ZOO, but KONGA and BER- 
SERK! (with its coterie of four- 
footed circus stars) as well. The 
Wolf Man howls anew in Richard 
Scrivani’s melodic musings on 
Universal’s horror scores. Then 
there's the spider and the bat— 
THE AMAZING SPIDER-MAN and 
BATMAN FOREVER—and a whole 
menagerie of beasties, courtesy of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

Lest this sound far too bucolic 
for you crime-craving Scarlet Street- 
ers, let me quickly point out that 
the animal kingdom has its full 
quota of violence. Why, only yes- 
terday I read in the newspaper— 
and I’m not kidding, here, gang—I 
read in the newspaper that a cow 
had stepped on а loaded rifle and 
shot another poor cow in the head! 

If you ask me, I think Farmer 
Brown's chickens framed her. 


Yes, ma'am, that's right—Murder 

Most Fowl! 

ж. 
It’s funny—but, for some strange 
reason, l'suddenly thought of For- 
ry Ackerman .... 
I make no secret of the fact that, 
had it not been for the original Fa- 
mous Monsters of Filmland, I doubt 
I'd be editing a magazine of mystery 
and horror today. Famous Monsters 
warmed my cockles back in those 
cold-war days of the late “506 and 
early '60s, but I'd be amiss if I 
said it was the only mag to fire 
my fiendish imagination. (ld also 
be amiss if I wore a blonde wig 
and an angora sweater, but some- 
body beat me to it.) 

In point of fact, there were two 
monster mags that I craved every 
morsel as much as FM—namely, 
Calvin T. Beck's Castle of Franken- 
stein and Paul Blaisdell’s Fantastic 
Monsters of the Films. FM aside, 
they were the only horror mags 
with personalities all their own, 
and personality—a sense of unity, 
of fun, of writers and readers being 
members of the same family—is 
something that I value in a mag at 
least as much as the information it 
imparts. 

Blaisdell’s friend and coworker, 
Bob Burns, is scheduled to pop up 
soon in our pages, and he'll have 
lots to say about Fantastic Mon- 
sters—but this issue features ex- 
cerpts from an article that first ran 
in Caste of Frankenstein, way, way 
back in 1964. When we contacted 
best-selling author and Edgar Rice 
Burroughs expert Richard A. Lu- 
poff about contributing a piece to 
$5, he kindly suggested that we 
publish his original CoF article, 
combined with a recent reminis- 
cence written for Gary Lovisi's in- 
dispensable Paperback Parade. Nat- 
urally, we jumped at the chance! 

So, for those of you who recall 
when this article first saw print a 
mere 31 years ago, here's a chance 
to swing down Memory Lane. And 
for those who missed it—hell, for 
those who were still members of 
the egg and sperm set—you're in 


fora treat! ` 
Fw 


P.S. Speaking of Mars, there isn't 
an actor on television doing a bet- 
ter job than PICKET FENCES' Ray 
Walston. For Pete's sake, give the 
man an Emmy! Solid! 
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"The Return of Godzilla (1984)" 

The original version of Godzilla: 1985 with extra footage and no 
Raymond Burr! This excellent print is letterboxed and in English! 

7 ALSO PLAYING: ~ 

Godzilla Vs. Mechagodzilla* / Godzilla Vs. King Ghidra* / Godzilla Vs. 
Mothra" / Godzilla Vs. Monster Zero (U.S. theatrical version) / Ultraman 
Glen or Glenda / Bride of the Monster (uncut!) / Destroy All Monsters 
King Kong Escapes / March of the Monsters / Majin - Monster of Terror 
8MM Madness! / Zone Fighter / Gamera Strikes Back! / The Giant Claw 
Terror of Mechagodzilla (U.S. theatrical version) / Specterman / Varan 
the Unbelievable / Son of Godzilla (uncut, letterboxed) / The Black Sleep 
plus tons of Sci-Fi, Horror, Giant Monster, Cult, and Rare films on video! 


Cinema Collectors 


1507 Wilcox Ave 
Hollywood CA 
90028 
>) (219) 461-6516 


(“original uncut Japanese language edition) 


Ali titles are 520.00 each (postage & handling included). Please 

make all checks payable to: Drive-In Video. Send $2.00 for our new 
amazing 1995 catalog. All films are sold from one collector to another 
with no rights given or implied, Want lists are welcome (5А5Е) 


Drive-In Video: P.O. Box 3376 Dept. SS Belleview, FL 34421-3376 


SCARLET LETTERS 
Continued from page 8 

I was surprised when I picked up 
the copy of Scarlet Street #17. 1 fig- 
ured it was just another monster 
mag. When fread the article an 
Jan Murray and the interview with 
Don Johnson, I realized I had found 
a treasure. 

Rod Polasky 

Los Angeles, CA 

= 

Lucifer’s beard, but #17 was an 
unparalleled delight, from Teenage 
Frankenstein's grisly avocado coun- 
tenance to the final paragraph of 
Paul M. Jensen’s insightful analy- 
sis of THE SKULL, and all the good 
things betwixt. 

As an ardent Dabbs Greer boos- 
ter (I’m equally passionate about 
the late, great Woodrow Parfrey), I 
was pleased to see him inter- 
viewed at length. It's always re- 
freshing to hear from someone who 
has been around awhile; though 
never an A-list player, the man's 
career spans half a century and 
Richard Valley’s interview was a 
fitting tribute. (One suggestion: 
Malcolm McDowell as the titular 
hero in THE DABBS GREER STORY.) 

I still remember watching what 
must have been Sal Mineo’s last 
filmed performance, as an amoral 
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terrorist on the debut episode of 
SWAT. He radiated pure menace 
in a part for which he was clearly 
overqualified, and I think even got 
to kill Phil Silvers. (It was a long 
time ago.) І was 15 when Mineo was 
murdered, and when I passed the 
news on to one of my teachers, 
the man remarked “Who? He can't 
have been anybody if I’ve never 
heard of him.” I cannot presently 
recall that gentleman’s name. 

Of course, it's always nice to 
hear from Jan Murray, the King of 
the Anecdote, who I had the plea- 
sure of seeing live 10 years ago 
when he opened for Steve and 
Edie at the Palace Theater in New 
Haven. I wish he’d had time and 
space to discuss his participation 
in the 1973 caper film, DAY OF THE 
WOLVES, which I suspect may 
have influenced Quentin Taran- 
tino’s RESERVOIR DOGS, and af- 
forded Murray the opportunity to 
portray acriminal mastermind mas- 
querading as the Mr. Rogers-like 
host of an afternoon kiddie show. 

Richard Harland Smith 

New York, NY 


a 

Thank you for the fine article on 
Dwight Frye (SS #16), one of many 
actors I’ve been trying to get in- 
formation on. After reading his 


story, I feel proud I am a fan of 
Dwight—and not because he was 
the same religion as I am, a Chris- 
tian Science believer. | respect him 
for being a great unsung actor. I 
do believe he should be among 
such kings of horror as Lugosi, 
Karloff, Price, Lorre, and the Chan- 
eys. Dwight good, like good wine! 

Kim Kruithoff 

Sioux City, IA 

= 

I had never heard of your maga- 
zine until last week. I was walk- 
ing through the local book store 
and, lo and behold, there it was! 

I am extremely impressed with 
your magazine and its presenta- 
tion. You really do a lot of research 
and there is loads of information. 
I especially loved the article on 
INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE 
(SS #16)—very well-written and the 
humor was great! My husband 
loves THE X-FILES, so he immedi- 
ately grabbed that article. 

Keep up the excellent work. 

Rebecca Wolder 

San Diego, CA 

a 

І enjoy reading your magazine, 
but I was offended by something 
that Robert Alan Crick wrote in 
his article on THE NIGHT STALK- 
ER in Scarlet Street #16. 
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ALL THE HISTORY OF 
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ropean Horror 
GAT O' NINE TAILS (70) (Argento) (uncut) 

EROTIC RITES OF FRANKENSTEIN (73) (Franco) (French language! English subtiles) (X) 
HOWL OF THE DEVIL (80) (Paul Naschy) (Spanish language/English subtiles) (X) 
‘ZOMBIE Ill (7) (Lucio Full, In English) 

Mexican Features (In Spanish Language! 

SANTO & BLUE DEMON IN THE WORLD OF THE DEAD (69) 

SANTO & THE VENGEANCE OF THE VAMPIRE WOMEN (во) 

SANTO VS THE KILLER BLOB (708) 


THE SPIDER WOMAN • 1944 


Over $300,000 worth of original movie posters, auto- 
graphs, and lobby cards will be sold at Public Auction 
by Mike Albert. Third annual auction held by Vintage 
Poster Art (VPA) of Cleveland, Ohio. Auction will be 
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In parentheses, Crick writes that 
Ron Updyke is probably “one of 
those,” meaning that Ron is gay. 

First of all, Гат a gay man and I 
don't fit any prissy stereotype, and 
I know plenty of other gay men 
who don't fit it, either. Describing 
us as “one of those” is woefully out- 
of-date, and also encourages hate 
crimes. Sadly, a lot of ignorant 
people hate and revile gay men for 
no reason at all. 

I know that the line “I’m not one 
of those, either” was uttered in a 
Kolchak episode, but to use it again 
to describe Ron was pretty offen- 
sive, not to mention tacky. 

Cy Gaffney, Jr. 

Chicago, IL 

The parenthetical phrase that of- 
fended you, Cy, was not part of Rob- 
ert Alan Crick's original manuscript. 
It was added, and relegated not only 
to parentheses, but kept in quotes, to 
show that this was Kolchak's attitude 
toward both Ron and (as you yourself 
point out) gays in general. Scarlet 
Street takes pride in being carried in 
many gay book stores, and we'd be 
the last genre mag to deliberately of- 
fend our gay readers, As for gay men 
who don't conform to “prissy stereo- 
types,” we never call them “one of 
those.” We call ‘em “movie stars.” 
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WRESTLING WOMEN VS THE KILLER ROBOT (69) 
nese Sci 
3TH MANI THE MOVIE (Live Action Movie) 

MASKED RIDER HISTORY Vol. І-ІІ (Inciecible Action, 3 vol. set $18 each) 


ARGONAN: FANTASTIC SUPERMAN (500) 
SPY MOVIE TRAILER MARATHON (2 hrs) 
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SUPERARGO 
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Everyone balked at Tom Cruise 
playing Anne Rice’s beloved Les- 
tat, but overlooked the fact that 
Louis, not Lestat, is the novel’s 
hero. And so it is with the movie. 
Brad Pitt's Louis is the very heart 
and soul of INTERVIEW WITH THE 
VAMPIRE. His moving perfor- 
mance symbolizes the novel’s de- 
spair, loneliness, guilt, and sexual 
longing. It’s not just Pitt’s lumi- 
nous gaze and soft-spoken deliv- 
ery, but also his painstaking under- 
standing of the role, that makes his 
Louis so memorable. 

Opposite Pitt, Cruise's talents are 
more limited than ever, and Pitt, al- 
ready one of current cinema’s most 
ravishing men, has now become 
one of its most interesting actors. 

Marisol Lake 

Ontario, Canada 

Just wanted to write and let you 
know that I’m a bit disappointed 
with the “tribute” afforded Peter 
Cushing in the latest issue of 
Scarlet Street (SS #16). I realize that 
his death caught you by surprise, 
but what you published was rather 
scanty—as you know, Peter Cushing 
was one of the last great horror 
stars, and to let his passing go 
with such brief attention is really 
a letdown. It’s the sort of disre- 


spect I would expect from the likes of 
Starlog and Fangoria (who, I am sad 
to say, lived down completely to 
my expectations), but which I would 
never in a million years foresee 
from your usually fine publication. 

More than anything, it was the 
lack of an appropriate cover which 
irked me. The tiny banner on the 
bottom corner was an insult, 
frankly; at least put the man’s 
name in a prominent place, for 
crying out loud! Looking at this 
cover, it is cruelly ironic to note 
the coverage devoted to INTER- 
VIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE: a 
passable time-killer, sure, but no- 
thing compared to the great Ham- 
mer films HORROR OF DRACULA 
and BRIDES OF DRACULA. Again I 
say I expected better from you. 

I don't mean to be bitchy, but if 
you people can’t offer a fitting 
retrospective for the great horror 
stars (and only Christopher Lee is 
left), then wha will? It may be that 
by the time you get this letter, a 
more appropriate tribute will ap- 
pear within your pages in a new 
issue; if this should be the case, 
I'll be glad to write back and let 
you know how much I appreciate 
the effort. If it should be that this 
is the sum total of your commemo- 
ration of “The Gentle Man of Hor- 


ror” (not to mention one of the 
most important portrayers of Sher- 
lock Holmes!), I will be extremely 
upset with you, I shall not make 
threats to abandon the magazine, 
for it is otherwise too good, and 
your efforts otherwise too obvi- 
ously dedicated and heartfelt, to 
be dismissed so easily. But I, for 
one, will be a chagrined fanboy. 

Jonathan Malcolm Lampley 

Murfreesboro, TN 

Richard Valley replies: Peter Cushing 
died on Thursday, August 11, 1994, 
less than two weeks before the Fall Is- 
sue of Scarlet Street was scheduled to 
print. Nevertheless, we managed to 
contact many of the late actor's co- 
workers (calling everywhere from LA 
to Australia) and put together a trib- 
ute in the style of our previous one to 
Vincent Price, with comments from 
such genre luminaries as Barbara 
Shelley, Sir John Mills, Anthony 
Hinds, Ursula Andress, Michael Rip- 
per, Hazel Court, Michael Gough, Doug 
McClure (who, sadly, told us of the 
lung cancer that would take his life 
last February), and Christopher Lee. 
This was no easy task, and I took 
pride in the fact that we managed to 
pull it off. Rather than run one of 
those “and then he starred in” retros, 
which rarely offer anything new to 
the reader, we chose to present some- 


thing fresh and unique—and, I feel, 
succeeded in doing so. (Had we not 
done so, we would likely have heard 
from readers complaining that we 
hadn't done for Cushing what we'd 
done for Price.) 

As for the cover, which is sent to 
press before the rest of the issue, it 
was simply too late to do anything but 
add the banner. In no way did this 
imply the slightest disrespect for Pe- 
ter Cushing, who has been repre- 
sented on our cover by name, by im- 
age, or bya photo of a film in which 
he starred, no less than five times. 

Except for fanzines devoted exclu- 
sively to Hammer Films, I don't think 
any mag has filled more pages with 
Cushing coverage than Scarlet Street. 
Not only will Peter Cushing live in 
the hearts of his fans, he'll be back in 
our pages, time and again.... 

a 

When I was a teenager, I saw a 
British film about a woman who ran 
a girls’ reformatory. The woman had 
a 10-year-old son who was always 
peeping at the girls through holes 
in the shower-room wall. 

Whenever his mother caught him 
staring at the girls, she would tell 
him, “No, no—you need someone 
like your mother.” 

One by one the girls turn up 
missing, because the son is mur- 


dering them and taking bits and 
pieces to create his own woman— 
someone just like his mother. 

What was the name of this film? 

George Galahad 

Bangor, ME 

The 1970 Spanish film is THE 
HOUSE THAT SCREAMED, and 
you'll find all you need to know 
about it in Scarlet Streets #5 (inter- 
view with director Narcisco Ibanez 
Serrador) and #7 and #8 (an inter- 
view with John Moulder-Brown, who 
was pushing 18 when he played the 
young cut-up). If you want ‘em, 
check out the back issues on page 7. 


You must have been out 
on a tear last night! 
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ye it’s the Scarlet Street Slightly 
Mangled Special. We have in our 
vaults some issues with minor defects: 
price tags glued on the covers, a folded г 
page, a gypsy curse scrawled on the 
. . nothing too grim, but 
enough to render them unsuitable for 
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RELEASES 


For The Holiday Season 


SCIENCE FICTION 


‘SAVAGE FURY (1035) Noah Bory, J. Water Miler, Dorothy 
Short. An interesting jungle sch thriller about two teams of scientist 
competing in ine stbemy Arcan Jungle over a secret отша. They 
and up In the iost city of Mu, where a mad prince thrasions tham with 
жопа electrical death rays and dungeons ol fire. From 16mm. S185 

BLAKE OF SCOTLAND YARD" (1937) Raph Byrd, Herbert 
Rawlinson. Joan Barclay, Loyd Hughes. А young lenior and а 
famed Scotland Yard detective fight against a cloaked madman wan 
а caw hand mown as "The Scorpion” Al sake Is control of gesin 
ray machine, From 16mm. $186 

THE FANTASTIC PUPPET PEOPLE* (1958) John Agar, June 
Kenney, Jonn Hoyt. A maa dot-maker has a shrinking machine that 
reduces peopio 10 a lant ol thelr size. He көөр Nis victime in small 
glass tubes, taking them out to ward oft his loneliness, 
‘They өүепїйвду pot Mor escapo. From 16mm. 5167. 

GORGO (1961) Bil Travers, УЛШат Syivestor, A clessle monster 
movie about а baby dinosaur thar's captured and ри on exhlbllon in 
London. n's giganic mother goes on a rampage and practically 
dastroys the city looking for her baby. Greal special tects 
Bosutlul color. From 35mm. 5100: 

DEATH RAY OF DR. MABUSE (1954) Wotgang Prelss, Poler Van 
Буск, Yvonne Furneaux, Toko Vani. The maniacal Dr. Mabusa 
Thresions the word wilh a йен ray. This was tho last of the sic 
German Mabuse irom the ‘60s. From Jemm. 5189 

THE DOOMSDAY MACHINE (1967) Grant Wiliams, Herry 
Wilcoxon, Denny Miler, Mala Powers. A spaceship sireals toward 
Venus. Is passengers are stunned 10 seo the destruction of Earth 
оп thoi teoccroen. Tho Red Chineze have destroyed the planet with 
a nuclear doomscay device! Color, from 16mm. $190 

FUTURE WOMAN (1575) George Sanders, Shirley Eaton, Richard 
Wyler, directed by Jose France. A beauitful woman from "Femina" 
loads a well-trained (and very alracive) female amy n a plot to take 
over the world. They use The oldest rap In те wond as ball. sex 
Quo rare and vay Beane. A hoot. Color, trom 16mm. 5191 

THE CRATER LAKE MONSTER (1977) Richard Cardela, Glenn 
Roberts, Kacey Cobb. A meteor splashes down in Crater Lake, 
‘awakening a donnant dinosaur In the process. Big fight between the 
‘monster and a snowplow. From Зот. 5192 
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STAR ODYSSEY (1977) Sharon Baker, Chris Avran. An exciting 
scifi Inrller about a horible aien masiermina who's chosen the 
Ean for annihilation. The Балл sonde a foe! ol starchipe 10 fight 
against he supar robots from this faroff galaxy, Color, 16mm. S193 
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IS HER TERRIFYING SECRET 77 IS SHE 
THE VICTIM OF A MADMAN 2777 OR A 
DEAD MAN? YOU MUST SEE “НАТ! 
son DALIAH LAVI- - CHRISTOPHER LEE 


A PUTUARMIC RELEASE IN WIDE SCREEN TECHNICDLOR 


HORROR 


THE DEVIL'S HAND (1942. ska CARNIVAL OF SINNERS) Рато 
Frosnay, Josseline Gael, Marcelle Monthy. A fne Fionch 
Tantssy/noror mm about an ал wno buys a пала which seems lo 
ring him lack Tho davi tots tho aris to sall the hand for less than. 
he paid fort within 24 hours, orbe sent to Hell From 16mm. H202 

HOUSE OF DARKNESS (1948) Laurence Harvey, Leslie Brooks, 
ohn Suan. Very similar In feo! io DEAD OF NIGHT. A ghosty 
arrtor presents flashbacks of a man who Kils his step brother In а. 
haunted nouse. The шер brother's ghost returns 10 naun ns 
murderer, An urate, creapy British char. From 16mm. H203 

FACE OF TERROR (1959) Lisa Gaye, Formando Rey. A scientist 
Gevelops а sorum that can transform a scarred face into thing of 
beauty again. Unknown to him, his subject tums out to be en 
‘escaped lunatic from an asylum, Great fun. From 35mm. H204 

THE ANATOMIST (1961) Alster Sim George Cole, Michael 
Ripper, Jil Bennet. Another reeling of tno dastardly expioks of the 
works most famous body snalchers: Burke end Hare. This iterate 
Ermisn version lakes а more hisiorieal overview o! Ihe grisly events. 
From етт H205 
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CRYPT OF HORROR (1963) Christopher Lee, Ursula Davis, Jose 
Campos, Vera Valmont. A wich curses ine imiy of Count 
Kamstein. The witch hersef wil someday be relncamaled as one of 
the Counts offspring, Years later, tne Count (ев his daughter is пе 
one. Agnoping allan horror fim. From Temm. H206 
эмт (003) Christopher Les, Топу Kanda, Dll Lev, Harot 


3s lator found доза: nis ghost haunts the casio, A lop rolen Карал. 
horror thriler. This i the uncut, American thoaircal reisase version. 
From a technicolor 35mm print H207 

BLACK TORMENT (1964) Heather Sears, John Turner, Ann Lynn. 
А Brilsh nobleman ls suspected of rape, murder, and wilcheral, He 
төште to his castle with a new bride. There, he is haunled by his 
‘mad twin brother and tho ghost of his first wile. First lime on video. 
From 16mm H208 

SWEET SOUND OF DEATH (1965) Emil Cape, Dianik 
Zurskowska, Victor Israel. A vary effective Daw chier about а man 
who Паз а premonition cf his lovers death. He laler nds out sho has 
‘actualy died ln plane crash. Her ghost өп rolurra from the grave 
and шев him lo the haunted castle of hor ancestors, битв io 
CASTLE OF BLOOD. First me on video. From 16mm. H209 

THE EMBALMER- (1966) Maureen Brown, Gin Mart, Luciano 
Gasper, Anla Todesco. Oro of tho mos! sough afer nalan honor 
Aims. А horrible Bond pulls beautiful girts down Into murky canais of 
Venice. Не kits and “stuffs” them for his gristy collection of mock- 
classic human statuss that adom Ihe was of his underground tl 
Rare, and зї ime on video. Hecommanced. From 35min. M210 

HATCHET FOR А HONEYMOON (1969) Siephen Forsyh, 
Dagmar Lassander, Laura Bell, directed by Marie Bava А 
handsome young groom turns out to have an Impotency problem 
тїп his wie. Не goes totaly cuckoo anc slerts hacking up women 
in tridal gowns. Everytime he idis, he remembers aliis more of his 
homibie past. Recommended. Color, from 16mm. H211 

SCREAM OF THE DEMON LOVER” (1971) Jeffrey Chase, 
Jennifer Harvey, Agostino Бей. A hideously scarred murderer 
ierronzes a remote vilage while а beautiful woman and а tan 
century baron work on ал experiment (0 snow thal matier can never 
bo destroyed, Uncut and rated". Calor from Iren. H212 


beauty after beauty 
dragged toa 
sunken crypt. 
petrified 
play- 


MAUREEN BROWN/GIN MART 

CHILDREN SHOULDN'T PLAY WITH DEAD THINGS (1979) 
‚Jeffrey Gilen, Paul Cronin, Roy Engleman. A drecior and his acior 
intends go lo 8 remole island whereas a bizarre joke-iney dig up à 
corpse and conduct а strange ritual lo raise Н from the deed.” П 
works! "Tho carpso-along with the rest of the local dead-rise from 
"nei graves. Look ош! A great comedy horror fim. мед "R". 
Color, rom 35mm. H213 


ee 


NIGHT OF THE SORCERERS (1973) Jack Taylor, Simon Andreu, 
Lorena Tower. A grity Spanish horror im about & tre of jungie 
savages wno chop the heads off white women in their sorcery rule, 
"The victims come back as vampiric witches dressed In laopard-sión 
bikinis. Color, йот 16mm. H214 

THE KEEPER (1975) Chrsioprer Loe, Sally Gray, Ross Vezarian. 
A mad asylum keeper piots lo teke over the world using hypnosis 
and тиди. Ons of ie raras Christopher Lee Tims. COON. tem 
domm. H215 


SWORD AND SANDAL 


ESTHER AND THE KING (1951) Jom Colins, Richard Egan, 
rected by Raoul Welsh. Lots of action and court intrigue іп fnis 
wonderful spectacie Пт about tho King of Persia who banishes nis 
Untanmul wie, He inen tais In love with a hebrew girl. Esther, but is 
piotied against by nis evil prime minister. A lernte sword and ‘sandal 
iim. Color, hom 16mm. 8873 

CAESAR THE CONQUEROR (1961) Camaron Michell Ric 
Batiagia. Саюг ale ofthe legendary ruler of Pome as he leads his 
legions inio batte. Не end nb armies are pitted against the rebel 
Porces from баш, Color, from 10mm. 5574 

DAVID AND GOLIATH* (1961) Orson Welles, Ivo Payer, Eleonora 
Rossi Drago. Kronos. The classi mtalling of Io age-old fable of 
David ала болап. Wolles Б colortu as King Saul. Payer в a very 
maszulne David. Kronos plays ошип. Color, from temm, 5575. 


NEUER BEFORE SEEN ON ANY SCREEN! 


ORSON WELLES 


ASKING SAUL 


THE CASTILIAN (1963) Cesar Romero, Franke Avalon, Broderick 
семкі. An adventurous Castilian nobleman leads his people In a 
aras of daring rads Ho s counseled by мю patron raris and 
later fats in love win a beaulfu princess. Color, 16mm. 5876 _ ı 

‘SON OF HERCULES IN THE LAND OF FIRE (1964) Ed FUY, 
laudis Мой, The mighty Ursus faces 5 giants; Is caught іп an 
earthquake; Ives trough impáscomert, ard ends up in а 
Spectacular batte as he fights lo rescue a Wing's princess. Color, 
from 16mm, 5578 

GOLIATH, KING OF THE SLAVES* (1964 aka BEAST OF 
BABYLON AGAINST THE SON OF HERCULES) Gordon Scot, 
Geneveive Graa, Michaei Lane. The nigrita neir to Ше throne of 
арув leads a group of slaves in an altempt to overthrow the evil 
tyrant who sits en the throne. He Is eventually haipad by the Kng of 
Persa. Another great Scoti vehicle. Color, trom 16mm. 5577 


EXPLOITATION 


MADEMOISELLE STRIPTEASE (1956 aka PLEASE MR. BALZAC) 
Bridget Bardot, белім Goin, Robert Hirsch. Eridget writes a 
scandalous novel wnicn gets ner Info hosp big Ftbie with ner 
Gonservallve father. She eventuaiy ends up In Pana as m stripper. 
Well produced and молу onoyabıe. From 35mm. X081 

ORDERED TO LOVE (196%) Майа Perschy, Joachim Hansen. 
Maria Мей, Hany Meyen. An unbelloratio Rim, based on actual 
Feppenings: Dung the nomns years of Wong War il Hier 
Intuted ove" campa for furnering the Aryan raco. Beautiful young 
‘German gina were crafted Into these camps and loread to male wih 
Aryan "suds". Incredible. From 36mm. X052 

‘SLAVE TRADE IN THE WORLD TODAY (1964) Narrated by Allen 
Swm. Ап eye-popping monco monte. Actual scenes of slavery In the 
‘world today. See whole Шз sold Into bondage; an auction salo for 
Жеп shlel£e harem; tha brutal practica of siavo Iradors. апа much. 
much more. Shocking and revealing. Color, пот 36mm, XOE3. 

'MALAMONDO (1965) Documentary. Tha's ight, another one of 
Ine many amazing mondo movies made during Ше 11-19605. This 
1a one ofthe rarest, showing unusual and shocking зсопо from real 
Me, Naver before ол video. Cao. from 15mm X084 

‘CRAZY BABY (1970 aka BATTLE OF THE MOOS) Ricky Shayne, 
Ea Anderson, Joachim Fuchsberger. An imported expiolalion 
{quiche about the rock ana rot Ts nangups, s muske, їз 
frustrations, and ns conflict with he sstabilehmant Color and Scope, 
From 25mm. Х085 


SILENT THRILLS 


THE TONG MAN (1919) Sessue Hayakawa, Marc Robbins, Helen 
Jerome Eddy. An early long thriler set in Chinatown, The story 
Goncems Ihe во Sing Tong, the mos! powerful and dreaded of 
Ghinatown's sacrat societies, dealing ln blackmall and murder, From 
16mm. 5728. 

WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL BY (1919) Douglas Fairbanks, Alban 
MacQuario, Raph Lews. Doug plays a stock broker who 
urkowingy becomes the veum of a mac scientists mind altering 
‘axoenments, “Сошуа weird nightmare sequence is knockout, 
From 16mm. 5739 

THE CYCLONE CAVALIER (1925) Reed Howes, Wired Lucas, 
Carmeina Gerahty. А young American adventurer gels in trouble wif 
the law al home, Hs п father sends him 10 Central America опа 
mission fled with danger and suspense, From fomi. ST40 

DANGEROUS TRAFFIC (1926) Francis X Bushman, J Mildred 
Hanis, Jack Perrin, Hal Walters. An enterprising newspaper sends а 
young reporter 10 a coastal town lo report on the әсімез of a 
amass liquor “highjaciing” gang. Ihe reponer helps federal 
agents bring tho gang lo justice. From temm. STAT 


SPAGHETTI AND EURO WESTERNS 


SAVAGE PAMPAS (1966) Robar Tayior Ty Hardin, Ron Randel 
Mare Lawrence, Taylor plays а wegonmasier responsible ior 
Gallvering à wagon-load of пало to a far encampment n me 
"los of Argentina. Color, from 16mm. W012 

HELLBENDERS (1065) Joseph Cot, Norma Gengucl, Al 
Mducek Cotan tums In an outstanding perfomance zs а former 
Conlederele office gone mad. He and his gang massacre a Union 
convoy, stealing a milion dolar shipment that they hope wil 
тезитесылә Confederacy. Color, from 10mm, W013 


THE UGLY ONES (1969) Richard Wyler, Tomas Milan, Elles Karin. 
A lop-notch. spaghetti western! A woman is tom banwaan Ine mo- 
men she Joves: в bounty hunter, and Me fugitive outlaw ho is 
hunting. She commits har affections to tha outlaw only to ind out 
‘wnat kina of low scoundrel ne realy Б. Recommences. Color, trom 
Temm. нота 

COMPANEROS (1970) Jack Palance, Femando Ray, Franco Nero, 
‘Atentic "política" westom with a rousing music score and а brillant 
‘cast. A mercenary haips a revolutionary rescue а pacis professor 
and nis folowers. Palance Is great as a wooden-nanded idler who. 
font ris hand when he was пайе lo a cross, and oniy feed when hia 
pet hawk ale te pinned hand. Color, trom 16mm. 14015 
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FANTASY 


KING ARTHUR WAS A GENTLEMAN (1942) Arthur Askay, Evelyn 
Dal, Anne Shenon. This rere Grilsh comedy Is satin Анса. Askay 
pays Annur King, a meek gooly апап зааг wno rescues nis 
frends from captivity win a sword ho balleves to bo the magical 
Sword of King Arthur. F020 


HALFWAY HOUSE (1944) Mervyn Johns, Tom Wal, Francoise 
Rosay, Glynis Jorns. A pleasant British fantasy about a group ol 
troubled people wo gainer for the night at a mystarious inn, run by 
quiet, bu азот Innkeapor and Is daughiar. The par cast по 
Shadows or renectons. Recommendec. From wmm. F021 


VICE VERSA (1940) Roger Livesay, Petula (Downtown) Clark, 
Anthony Newey, directed by Poter Ustinov. A wonderful Brem 
fantasy about a magic stone thal makes tho soul and personally of 3 
pompous Был father change places wih his schoolboy son. 
Fomaco in “88 with Judge Relnhcid. From 16mm. F022 

LITILE RED RIDING MOOD (1960) Мала Garcia, Jose Moreno. 
Another mind boggling К. Gordon Murray Import from south of he 
border. A ММ. sometimes absurd. ofen unintentionally hilarious 
rolling of he Red Riding Hood legend. Nice color temm. F023 


PUSS W BOOTS (1961) ааа Munoz, Santarron, Humbeno 
Dupeyron. Thera are ghoulish ¡io croaturce running to and fro in 
inis lassie fairy nie. Another K Gordon Murray exercise in dabbec 
futily. Hlariousty ludicrous. Color, пот 16mm. F024 


SPYS, ESPIONAGE, AND INTRIGUE 


А MAN CALLED ROCCA (1961) Joan Раш Belmondo, Christine 
Kaufman, In inis well paced Intrigue Uer, Jean Paul's fiend ends 
Up in prison. iP. tracks down the reckalser responsible, ма his 
Giifrend. From 16mm. SP15 

THERE'S GOING TO BE A PARTY (1961) Eadie Constantine, 
Barbara Langa, Claude Coral. Ele Is sent on a top secret mission 
to rescue а fellow agent who is being held captive, The culpri is ап 
unknown double agent. From 16mm. SP16 

STOP TRAIN 349 (1963) Seen Flynn, Jose Foret, Ne Courcal 
An outstanding fim about an American Army tram going пот Berin 
Into ¡ne West Zone, Оп board ls an East German stowaway. Me 
Russian stop the train and а standof ensues. Probably Рупа best 
Am. From 16mm. $Р17 

MAKE YOUR BETS LADIES (1964) Eddie Constantine. Nelly 
Benedenl, бөлігі Ceccaldi. One of Eddie's better fims. Ho plays a 
Secret agant searching for a missing NATO weapons sclontist WO 
has invented a ring thal emis а paralysis ray. Very James босап, 
and good un. From 18mm. SP1B 

HAIL MAFIA (1965) Edde Constantino, Jack Klugman, Henry 
Siva, Atomic fm! Kugmen end Siva різу maña hitmen ordered to 
ка Constantine, ‘Klugman ls tom betweon his orders and the loyalty 
he fools toward his od frend Eddie. From 16mm. SP19 


EDGAR & BRYAN WALLACE 


IHE GAUNT STRANGER (1998 ska THE PHANTOM STRIKES) 
Sonnie Hele, Wired Lawson, Louise Henry. An ulraare British 
Edger Walaco chier. The өхраппег of a master criminal is 
protested by the police. The criminal-a талог of degulse-Vacks 
fim down апа kits him anyway. In pie of ha police. EWTO 


‘THE TERRIBLE PEOPLE (1300) Karin Dor, Joachim Fuchsberger, 
Eizapein Mickonschilt. A сору German made Eagar Wallace 
inviter about the ghost cf hanged man who retums lo full ris 
promise. Ail of his accusers must diel From 16mm. EWI1 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE FROG (1960) Cad Lange, Joachim 


found le tha mysercus saa! of ina While Frog. Another well done 
‘Germar-made Wallace inilar. From 16mm. EW12 

"SECRET OF THE RED ORCHID (1962) Christopher Lee, Marisa 
мей, Adrian Hoven, Garis plays ап FEL agent sent in to help 
Seotiand Yard track down а murdering blackmatlor ала help bust an 
irtemalonal crime syndicale. One of Ihe beter German Edgar 
Wallace раце. From temm. EWIS 

"THE WHITE SPIDER (1969) Karn Dor, Joschm Fuchsberger, 
Horst Frank. The most soughtafler German Edgar Wallace thriler. 
A mysterious master delecti whore face no one ever sees res 10 
Siop a massive piot against the roe word. From 16mm. EW1 


FORGOTTEN HORRORS 


PLEASE NOTE: Al tities ja this section ara just $12.95, ріл 5205 
par le for packaging, handing, and postage. 


TERROR BY NIGHT (1531) Una Merkel, Viam Coll Jr., Zasu 
Pris, Nat Pendieton. A ricn, phllancering husband Is found поту 
murdered In his posh penthouse apartment. А one point, all пе 
lights go out and a suspect = found shot. The poles arrest пе 
wrong man, The neighbor below figures out wno dd 1 and tne trek 
murdor weapon used for the crime. rom 16mm. FHS 

THE MOONSTONE" (1994) Oavia Manners, Рпун балу, Gustav 
Von Sejfletit Jameson Thomas. A young adventurer and his 
hindu servant arive al a окоту mansion during a lem: storm io 
Galver he Moonstone, a famed gem irom a iost temple in india. The 
creepy estate is fled win a cast of sinister looking charactors and 
‘uring the night Ine gem olsappeers. A great ok-darknouse Weller 
from Monogram. From Temm: FHAS 

OUANGA (1935 aka CRIME OF VOODOO) Fredi Washingt 
Philip Brandon, Мале Paxton. A forgotten, allatack nomor fim about 
а\оодоо priesiess who senos cuf n "death ouanga" lo Ihe Nancoo of 
"ne men she lusts for. When that falls, she sends two zombies trom 
thelr graves to snatch the gii away and bring her lo а violent death. 
A must see curiosity, In the same vain as WHITE ZOMBIE. FHSO 


MYSTERY-SUSPENSE-FILM NOIR 


PLEASE NOTE: All йөз in this soction are lust $12.95, plus $2.05 
par Ше for packaging, handing, and postage. 


PAINTED FACES (1929) Joe E. Brown, Helen Foster, Barton 
Hepoum, Doroty Gullner. А must-see айу laika. A vaudevile 
performer is murdered backstage. anciner performer is ined for me- 
Gima. Orewn-In a nor-comedy porormance, completo wih 
‘Scandanavian acceni-is the lone juror ponding or the man's 
Innocence. An utrtare Tffany production, Fst time on video. 
From 16mm. M228 

THE PHANTOM BROADCAST (1933) Ralph Fomes, VMerne 
Озроте, Gail Pack, Guinn Willams, A famous mde singer fs 
brutally murdered. Afterward, 175 learned his singing voles had 
aways been dubbed п by a twisted cripple, A nce Monogram 
Production. From 16mm. M229 

FLIRTING WITH DANGER (1934) Robert Armsrong, wiam 
Cagney, Edgar Kennedy, Мала Aba. Another fine Monogram etlort 
spout trea doui- may-care powder mixers who encounter danger 
nen sont 10 werk at a South American dynamite plant. From 16mm. 
ГЕ 

THE BLACK ABBOT (1934) vonn шал, Jucy Kety, Richard 
Cooper, An extromely rare British crime thriler. А gang ot соска 
hold a ich man for ransom in his own house. Nol to be confused 
мап the Edgar Wallace tale. M231 

HOUSE OF THE SPANIARD (1596) Brigite Homey, Peter 
Haddon, Jean Galland, Alan Jemyes. The selling Is а crecpy, 
marhbgund mansion near Liverpool. Inside As wails ts a Are 
Businessman nos actually a Spanish revolutionary who runs а. 
оштетено ring. Aline Gillsh triler. From iómm. M232 

‘DUSTY ERMINE (1936, aka HIDEOUT IN THE ALPS) Ronald 
Squre, Jano Baer, Anthony Busen. A well known forger takes me. 
Warme hen his nephew Joina a gang of noterious counterllers. 
Tno selon in tnis Olen heiter takos piace In Aura. 14233 

UP IM THE AIR (1940) Franide Darro, Mantan Moreland, Marjrto 
Reynolds, THe Coffin, Loma біту, Gordon Jones. One of the siciast 
Tooting Monogram fims you'll ever see. А murder is commited st a 
adio salon. Franke and Martan sel cut lo soe то crime, From a 
Gorgeous rom print MEA 

MIDNIGHT MANHUNT (1045) George Zucco, Willem Gargan, 
Anna Savage, Leo Gorcay. A creepy lila Paramount mystery Thai 
lakes place i a forboding мах museum fled wih murderers and 
Gangland figures. Zucco (in his usual felt nal) plays a ker Kooking 
for he body of а man he shot ano presumed dead. Savage end 
Gargan play reporters. From a gorgeous 16mm print. M235 

CORRIDOR OF MIRRORS? (1048) Eric Portman, Edana Romney. 
Aan Wineatley, Cerisiopnor Lee. The story of a strange man in a 
range house. Portman plays a wealthy artist who's obsessed with 
no Renaissance; Romney Is Ina grt who falls under nis spell and 
‘Gomes to his myserous mansion where she winda up strangled, 
Lees test fim. "Visually stunning. From 16mm. M238 

THE FLYING SCOT (1957, aka THE MAILBAG ROBBERY) Lee 
Pattorson, Kay Calard, Alan Gilford. A iio of thieves work out wna! 
Appears lo be a portect plan for a iran тихину. Then they ty to 
implement t. A nicely done Вайл crime fm. 237 
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NEVER TAKE CANDY FROM A STRANGER* (1960) Gwen 
Watfora, Patrick Alen, Fell Aylmer, BIE Nagy, produced by Anthony 
Hinds," Possiby the most seugntamer Hammer пип, in a small 
Canadian town, a well respected elderly man la accused of making 
Improper sexual advances to a small gir. The gifs father tes 10 
bring Rim o task Outstanding! From а 35mm scope print. M238 

"THE HARDER THEY COME (1973) Jimmy Clif, Сап Bradshaw, 
anat вале. A сий lavorto about a young Jamaican who attempla 
lo become a pop star. Не falis and eventually tums to a e of crime. 
лш acion, underscored by an neredibis music score НПУ 
recommended. Uncut, rated "Rr. From a пісе 15mm print. 4239 
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ubmitted for your a-poodle: 

the latest news, dug up dog- 
gedly by your Hirsute Herald of 
thrilling things to come... 

Open Channel D, Mr. Waverly... 
THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. may 
soon return in a big-screen spy- 
fest, from acclaimed PULP FICTION 
writer/director Quentin Tarantino. 
John Davis (THE FIRM, PREDATOR) 
will likely produce the feature, 
based on the ‘60s NBC-TV 
series. No word on whether 
Robert Vaughan or David 
McCallum will participate. 

Talk about split person- 
alities! TriStar’s Jekyll and 
Hyde drama MARY REILLY 
has gone back before the 
cameras at press time, re- 
portedly because the pro- 
ducers couldn't decide on 
an ending. (Did they try 
reading the book?) Perhaps 
director Stephen Frears can 
appear on-screen, 4 la Wil- 
liam Castle, and ask the 
audience to decide. The Ju- 
lia Roberts /John Malkovich 
pic is still slated to hit the 
movie screens this summer. 
Joining it (hopefully) at the 
local hexaplex will be the 
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THEATER 3000 movie, if Joel and 
the robots get cracking. Year-end 
we'll be treated to SCREAMERS, a 
sci-fi thriller starring Peter “Bucka- 
roo Banzai” Weller, based ona 
Phillip K. Dick story. Come Novem- 
ber, here’s looking at GOLDEN- 
EYE, the new 007 adventure which 
costars Judi Dench (as “М”) and 
Robbie “Cracker” Coltrane, along 
with steely Pierce Brosnan as Bond, 


HOUND 
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COP team, headed by director Paul 
Verhoeven . . . Tom Hanks will find 
that life ain't a box of chocolates 
when he stars in STRANGER IN A 
STRANGE LAND, Paramount's lens- 
ing of yet another Heinlein classic 
... Steven Spielberg's Amblin Pro- 
ductions may cause a DEEP IM- 
PACT (at the box office, he hopes) 
with an outer-space encounter 
that's a little too close... Perhaps 
the most insidious alien 
invader of all will be TV 
comedian Garry Shandling, 
who plays a would-be space 
Casanova out to colonize 
Earth in his first starring 
feature from Columbia Pic- 
tures. Hey, now! 

And more future science- 
friction: 20th Century Fox 
will mount its unrecogniz- 
able, action-heavy rework- 
ing of PLANET OF THE 
APES, with Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger as its probable 
star. First Chuck Heston, 
now Arnold; those Republi- 
cans love their chimps! ... 
Jodie Foster plays an as- 
tronomer who makes CON- 
TACT with alien intelli- 
gence, in a film version of 


likes of FIRST KNIGHT, the 
Arthurian fantasy starring 
Sean Connery and Richar 


MARY REILLY, the latest “it's not really a horror 
movie” movie, stars John Malkovich and Julia Rob- 
erts in a reworking of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Carl Sagan's novel. Now 
we know where she learned 
that NELL lingo... Pro- 


Gere; cyberpunk thriller 
JOHNNY MNEMONIC with speedy 
Keanu Reeves; the Michael Crich- 
ton monkey movie CONGO, with 
Dylan Waish and Laura Linney 
(Mary Ann Singleton in TALES OF 
THE CITY); and the feature-film 
version of the MIGHTY MORPHIN 
POWER RANGERS, who have per- 
haps morphed to the level of their 
own incompetence. 

Eagerly awaited is the fall release 
DEVIL IN A BLUE DRESS, starring 
Denzel Washington as Easy Raw- 
lins, protagonist of detective novel- 
ist Walter Mosely’s tales of 1940s 
L. A. Autumn also brings the high- 
tech thriller THE NET starring 
Sandra Bullock (SPEED), and may- 
be even the MYSTERY SCIENCE 
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James Bond. (Desmond Llewelyn is 
back as gadget-master “Q.”) 
Watch the skies! An invasion of 
major proportions is hurtling our 
way from Hollywood: Tim Burton 
will turn the gory story on the 
backs of the '60s Topps trading 
cards "Mars Attacks!^ into a mo- 
vie... Another attack is due оп 
INDEPENDENCE DAY, when aliens 
bring doom to us Yankee Doodle 
Dandies on a futuristic July 4th, 
this through the courtesy of the 
makers of the smash STARGATE 
... It'll be sink or swarm when 
big interplanetary bugs invade in 
TriStar's STARSHIP TROOPERS, 
based on the Robert Heinlein no- 
vel. It's from the original ROBO- 


ducer Peter Guber (of BAT- 
MAN fame) plans to make a new 
live-action FLASH GORDON flick 
for Sony Pictures... Snake Plissken 
returns (we thought he was dead!) in 
John Carpenter's ESCAPE FROM 
L.A. with Kurt Russell again doing 
his Clint impression . . . Stan Win- 
ston’s FORBIDDEN PLANET remake 
is finally before the cameras, but Tri- 
Star’s GODZILLA has been pushed 
back (gently, now... he’s touchy) 
to a summer start, having lost Jan 
De Bont as director. De Bont 
(SPEED) will instead helm the 
Steven Spielberg/Michael Crichton 
production TWISTER, based on the 
popular party game. No, wait—it's 


Continued on page 18 


TE nights when THE X-FILES was one of tele- 
vision's best-kept secrets are over. In a sur- 
prise almost as startling as the first time Eugene 
Tooms popped out of an air vent, the Fox series re- 
cently copped a Golden Globe Award as TV's best 
dramatic series, winning out over PICKET FENCES, 
NYPD BLUE, CHICAGO HOPE and ER. Series creator 
Chris Carter seems more than a little stunned by the 
unexpected turn of events. Happy, but stunned. 

“Tt feels as if we are not just a critical success, a 
media success, but that we have established ourselves 
as a quality show," Carter told Scarlet Street. "We 
have been, I guess, sanctified. It boosts crew morale. 
It makes us feel as if we're not working in a va- 
cuum. The show's produced in Vancouver and some- 
times we feel a little far flung. This is very nice to 
know—that there are people paying attention.” 

Actually, more people are paying attention all 
the time. The show has also been nominated for a 
coveted Edgar Award, presented annually by the 
Mystery Writers of America. 

Then there's the new Topps X-Files comic, which 
captures perfectly the paranoid quality of the TV 
show. The first issue, featuring a Stefan Petrucha 
story concerning an extraterrestrial explanation for 
Earthly miracles, was an instant hit. (The standard 
run of 100,000 copies sold out almost immediately, 
and the order for the second issue was doubled.) 

Editor-in-chief Jim Salicrup has a few spooky treats 
in store for comic-book fans. One in particular was 
first suggested in last fall's spectacular X-FILES/ 
NIGHT STALKER issue of Scarlet Street namely, 
that reporter Carl Kolchak put in a guest shot oppo- 
site FBl agents Fox Mulder and Dana Scully. 

^We have the comic-book rights to KOLCHAK: THE 
NIGHT STALKER,” said Salicrup in a recent inter- 
view. “The best way to introduce Kolchak to today's 
audiences is probably for a crossover in The X-Files, 
and then launch Kolchak in his own book." 
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INSIDE THE Ж FILES 
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Chris Carter, who freely admits that THE X-FILES 
was inspired by his love for THE NIGHT STALKER, 
has also been trying to arrange a meeting. “Yes, 
we’ve hoped that as well, and we’ve gone after 
Darren McGavin quite aggressively, twice, to be on 
the show. And he’s resisted each time. Not ina 
conscious way—I think he’s just been unavailable.” 

Though McGavin stated categorically in Scarlet 
Street #16 that he would not play Kolchak again be- 
cause he did not want to work with NIGHT STALKER 
producer/director Dan Curtis, there is always the 
chance that he might reprise the character for 
someone else. Certainly, it’s something that Mc- 
Gavin’s legion of fans would love to see happen. 

Concerning another much-longed-for return— 
that of X-FILES mutant Eugene Victor Tooms, last 
seen nude, slimy, and flat as a flapjack thanks to a 
fatal encounter with an escalator—Chris Carter 
doesn’t hold out much hope. (“Remember, he did 
meet—well—an untimely end.”) 

Still, we’re talking X-FILES here, and who 
knows but that Eugene will live to eat liver again. 
Stranger things have happened.... 

—Richard Valley 
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elodic news for Hammer fans! Silva 
zum, Screen’s long-delayed sequel to their 
1991 recording MUSIC FROM THE HAMMER 
FILMS (covered in the very first issue of 
Scarlet Street) is in the works! 

There’s no scheduled release date, but the 
new recording, titled QUATERMASS: MUSIC 
FOR THE HAMMER FILMS, features a James 
Bernard program of suites and themes from 
SHE, KISS OF THE VAMPIRE, HORROR OF 
DRACULA (what, again?), FRANKENSTEIN 
CREATED WOMAN, X-THE UNKNOWN, THE 
CREEPING UNKNOWN, and ENEMY FROM 
SPACE. 

Bernard will also be found on Silva Screen's 
THE GREATEST MOVIE MONSTER ALBUM IN 
THE WORLD, as will Gerard Schurmann, Ben- 
jamin Frankel, Carlo Martelli, Buxton Orr, 
Humphrey Searle, and Paul Ferris. The films: 
THE DEVIL’S BRIDE, HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM, CURSE OF THE WERE- 
WOLF, FIEND WITHOUT A FACE, KONGA, 
THE CONQUEROR WORM, CURSE OF THE 
MUMMY’S TOMB, DR. BLOOD'S COFFIN, and 
THE HAUNTING. (Sadly, Silva Screen has not 
seen fit to record Malcolm Williamson’s classic 
score from THE BRIDES OF DRACULA.) 

Both fright-filled recordings feature the 
Westminster Philharmonic under the direction 
of Kenneth Alwyn. 


—Drew Sullivan 


NEWS HOUND 

Continued from page 16 

actually a thriller about tornadoes, 
featuring lots of FX! And a colorful 
spinning dial! Maybe.... 

Not since those Mexican wres- 
tling pictures has there been a Battle 
of the Mummies like this: Anne 
Rice’s novel THE MUMMY is cur- 
rently in development for future 
filming by action specialists Carol- 
co. Universal might be the first in 
the ring, however, with an update 
of the Karloff original. Mick Garris 
(THE STAND) is set to direct this 
one, from a screenplay credited to 
Garris, John Sayles, and George 
Romero. Watch for THE MUMMY 
soundtrack album, doubtless fea- 
turing popular wrap artists. 

The cameras are currently grind- 
ing on the horror sequels WOLF- 
MAN II (from North Carolina B- 
movie maven Earl Owensby), the 
Canadian flicker WITCHBOARD 
Ш, and WITCHCRAFT VII: A TASTE 
FOR BLOOD. (The ol’ Hound must 
have been hibernating during the 
releases of WITCHCRAFTs one 
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through six.) Also currently rolling 
is UNFORGETTABLE, a thriller 
from director John Dahl (THE LAST 
SEDUCTION). Ray Liotta stars as a 
doctor who’s out to find his wife’s 
killer with the help of an experimen- 
tal drug that lets him experience 
other people's memories . . . and old 
Nat King Cole records. 

The medical thrillers of M. D. 
scribe Michael Palmer are headed 
for the screen. First up: EXTREME 
MEASURES, with a screenplay by 
Tony Gilroy (DOLORES CLAI- 
BORNE) and a possible lead per- 
formance by dashing Hugh Grant. 
Next may be NATURAL CAUSES, 
which Gregory Hines may star in and 
may produce. (May Day! May Day!) 
Other upcoming literary adapta- 
tions include Elmore Leonard’s 
GET SHORTY starring John Tra- 
volta, Stephen King’s THE MIST 
from writer/director Frank Dara- 
bont (THE SHAWSHANK REDEMP- 
TION), and Alexander Basher’s vir- 
tual-reality detective story RIM, 
which Robin Williams will produce 
for TriStar, Jack Finney’s timeless 


classic Time and Again will finally 
be filmed, bolstered by the success 
of his best-selling sequel, From Time 
to Time. Robert Redford will pro- 
duce the screen version of Finney’s 
original novel for Universal. And 
John Le Carre’s The Night Manager 
will become a Sydney Pollack film, 
to be released by Paramount. 
Even more intriguing stuff in the 
works: A scientist tries to repro- 
gram a convicted killer’s mind with 
nice, calm thoughts in SECOND 
NATURE, from Castle Rock/Colum- 
bia. E. Max Frye (SOMETHING 
WILD) wrote the screenplay, so 
expect complications ...Mel Brooks 
is back in his “Young Fronk-en- 
steen” mood with DRACULA 15 
DEAD—AND LIKING IT... Boun- 
tiful Pamela Anderson of BAY- 
WATCH stars as Dark Horse Com- 
ics character BARB WIRE in a Uni- 
versal release, produced by DIE 
HARD’s Lawrence Gordon . . . Saucy 
Jack rips again in two planned pix: 
FROM HELL, adapted from Alan 
Moore’s graphic novels, and THE 
DIARY OF JACK THE RIPPER, 


which William Friedkin will tackle 
for New Line Cinema .. . Director 
Oliver Stone and screenwriter Joe 
Eszterhas team up for the Warner 
Bros. feature WILD HORSES. It’s a 
true-life murder mystery based on 
the 1977 disappearance of a Chi- 
cago heiress. Stone, of course, also 
has another fact-based fright flick 
in the works: NIXON ... Soggy Ke- 
vin Costner may slog out of WATER- 
WORLD and into arid Morocco, to 
play expatriate saloon owner Rick 
Blaine in a remake of (you guessed 
it) CASABLANCA. Demi Moore may 
costar as the alluring Ilsa Lund. 
Early rumors indicate an eventual 
sale to Turner's TNT cable channel, 
where it will be changed to black- 
and-white, and then colorized “just 
for practice.” 

Since the zillion-dollar perfor- 
mance of Disney’s THE LION 
KING and its predecessors, 
animation mania has hit just 
about every Hollywood studio. 
Eight animated feature films 
are scheduled for release this 
year, and many more are in the 
works. Some of the more in- 
triguing projects include BAL- 
TO, a fact-based Alaskan ca- 
nine adventure from Amblin/ 
Universal; THE FROG PRINCE, a 
Brothers Grimm adaptation by 
Claymation king Will Vinton; 
and TOY STORY, the first all- 
computer-animated pic, pro- 
duced by Pixar. Roald Dahl’s 
JAMES AND THE GIANT 
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The trick, of course, will come in 
finding a black actor who (unlike 
Denzel Washington, Will Smith, and 
Eddie Murphy) isn’t too homopho- 
bic to play the part. 

Turning from the big, big screen 
to—no, not the small—envelopes, 
word comes that the families of 
Boris Karloff, Bela Lugosi, and 
Lon Chaney Jr. have petitioned 
the United States Post Office for a 
stamp set entitled “The Legends of 
Horror.” The Hound hereby urges 
all you pups to send a note of 
support to Sara Karloff, P. O. Box 
2424, Rancho Mirage, CA 92270. Re- 
member, kids, by putting Lon, Bo- 
ris, and Bela on stamps, you too 
may be able to lick the world’s 
greatest monsters! 

Now, on to the tiny tube: A com- 
puter search is on for the next 


Speedy Keanu Reeves listens to a “how to 
do foreign accents” tape in a shocking scene 
from JOHNNY MNEMONIC. 


TOMORROW MaAN is a new CBS 
series in the works about an an- 
droid sent back in time to dis- 
cover why all humans disappeared 
from Earth ... New sci-fi shows 
from the Fox network include the 
interplanetary shoot-em-up SPACE, 
Francis Coppola’s WHITE DWARF, 
and producer Chris Carter's spin- 
off of his Golden Globe award-win- 
ning series THE X-FILES, 

On the home video front, I'd be 
one homeless Hound if I didn't 
mention that most of the follow- 
ing shows and movies are available 
from Scarlet Street Video. 

BROTHER CADFAEL, the medi- 
eval mystery series starring Sir 
Derek Jacobi, is now available... 
Look for new feature releases STAR- 
GATE (from Live Home Video), ED 
WOOD (Disney), TIMECOP (MCA), 
and WES CRAVEN’S NEW 
NIGHTMARE (Turner). Colum- 
bia Home Video has released 
some of stop-motion monarch 
Ray Harryhausen’s best films to 
video for $19.98 each, including 
the premiere release of 20 MIL- 
LION MILES TO EARTH. A 
boxed set of the three Sinbad 
movies is also available for 
$34.98. William Shatner’s first 
TEKWAR telefeature is avail- 
able from MCA, and the Stephen 
King miniseries THE STAND is 
newly priced at $39.98. Another 
King-size bargain is busting out 
in June, when THE TOMMY- 
KNOCKERS is reissued by 


PEACH, from stop-motion wizard 
Henry Selick (THE NIGHTMARE 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS), will be re- 
leased next year. Also arriving in 
796: Hemdale’s G-rated musical 
THE MIGHTY KONG, featuring a 
“kinder, gentler” 10-story-tall ape; 
Disney’s HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE 
DAME, with the voices of Kevin 
Kline, Demi Moore, and Tom Hulce; 
and Paramount's THE THIEF OF 
ALWAYS, based on Clive Barker’s 
best-selling modern fairy tale. 
Great news for fans of Scarlet 
Street fave George (CIRCUS OF 
HORRORS) Baxt: Vanguard Films 
has optioned Baxt’s Pharoah Love 
mystery, A Queer Kind of Love, for 
development as a feature film. Ac- 
cording to Vanguard executive pro- 
ducer Charles Hobson, “Pharoah 
Love is a shrewd and streetwise 
New York detective. He is also 
black, gay, and proud of both at- 
tributes. | loved the book. Every 
chapter just screamed ‘Screenplay, 
screenplay’ at me.” (That was no 
chapter; that was George Baxt.”) 


Hardy Boys and Nancy Drew. New 
Line Television and Nelvana Ltd. 
conducted an on-line casting calla 
few months ago to find the talent 
for their two new TV series, debut- 
ing this fall. Techno-minded thes- 
pians were asked to upload their 
résumés and digitized 8х1О glossies 
into the computer lines, in a first- 
ever “cyber-casting call.” Beware, 
aspiring stars! The virtual casting 
couch may be next! 

In other television news... Helen 
Mirren returns as DCI Jane Ten- 
nison in PRIME SUSPECT 4, to be 
seen on WGBH’s MYSTERY! series 
this fall (provided the Newt from 
Hell hasn’t wiped PBS off the air 

then). Actually, it'll be PRIME 
SUSPECT 4, 5, and 6, since three 
separate two-hour telefilms have 
been produced. One of the stories 
features the ne of the 
guy Tennison locked up in the 
first installment... IT CAME FROM 
OUTER SPACE, a made-for-cable 
feature, will be telecast on The 
Sci-Fi Channel in October THE 


Vidmark at $19.98. 

“He's one vampire you don't want 
to interview!” claims the press re- 
lease for the independent horror 
feature NIGHT OWL, starring John 
Leguizamo, and featuring Holly 
Woodlawn and Caroline Munro. 

A quartet of Hammer horrors will 
haunt the laserdisc racks in Au- 
gust: NIGHTMARE, PARANOIC, 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA, and 
KISS OF THE VAMPIRE. Currently 
available on disc is an MCA double 
feature of the classics MURDER IN 
THE RUE MORGUE and ISLAND 
OF LOST SOULS. 

The Hound pays a final tribute 
to the incredibly prolific Donald 
Pleasence, villain extraordinaire, as 
well as to David Wayne (with whom 
Scarlet Street spoke about ELLERY 
QUEEN and PORTRAIT OF JENNIE 
shortly before his death), Woody 
Strode, Kay Aldridge, Peler Cook, 
Nancy Kelly, and Doug McClure. 
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He’s back, and Count Drac- 
ula’s got him! 

He is Hammer Films 
composer James Bernard, 
and Dracula, in this case, is 
not the red-eyed, black- 
caped figure of Christopher 
Lee, but NOSFERATU, the 
original, unauthorized 1921 
German film version of 
Bram Stoker’s Dracula— 
subtitled, appropriately, A 
SYMPHONY OF TERROR. 


ames Bernard is known to horror fans the world 

over as the composer of the music for such films 
as THE CREEPING UNKNOWN (1956), THE CURSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN (1957), HORROR OF DRACULA 
(1958), THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES (1959), 
SHE (1965), FRANKENSTEIN CREATED WOMAN 
(1967), THE DEVIL'S BRIDE (1968), and TASTE THE 
BLOOD OF DRACULA (1970). Bernard hasn't written 
a full background score in more than 10 years. His 
last, for Tyburn, was for a film no one has seen 
called MURDER ELITE. 

NOSFERATU is the Friedrich Wilhelm Murnau film 
that Bram Stoker’s widow, Florence, tried to have 
wiped off the face of the Earth. She won her case, 
and it was ordered that all copies of the film be de- 
stroyed—but vampires aren’t that easy to wipe out. 

Recently, Tanis Film of Houston, Texas, acquired 
the worldwide rights to NOSFERATU. The Munich 
Film Museum has restored an original, tinted 35mm 
print. Tanis’ David Lowe now had to come up witha 
way to score the silent film. 

“Initially, we contacted Silva Screen to gain the 
rights to use some of the music from previous Ham- 
mer films,” recalls Lowe. “The films we had in mind 
were HORROR OF DRACULA and DRACULA— 
PRINCE OF DARKNESS. Silva had released an al- 
bum of Bernard scores, although they were conducted 
by someone else. The orchestra was the London 
Philharmonic. But we decided we weren't going to 
go that route, because the expense with paying 
ASCAP was immense. So we decided that the less 
expensive way was to have a new score composed.” 


“It would have been much too expensive,” 
agrees Silva Screen’s David Stoner, “and wouldn’t 
it have been odd to have music from these other 
films in NOSFERATU? We suggested that, if they 
liked the Hammer scores so much, perhaps they'd 
like to see if the original composer would be inter- 
ested in the project. Then, if they got a new score, 
they’d not only have the video release, but the 
soundtrack release as well on CD. Everyone thought 
this was the way to go.” 

The question remained: Would James Bernard 
think this was the way to go? 

“We pretty much dragged him out of retire- 
ment,” laughs Stoner. “He was happy, just sitting 
there in Jamaica and what not. But now he’s got the 
bit between his teeth again, and he’s having a 
grand old time.” 

Bernard plans to finish the new score this 
spring and then go into the recording studio by 
late summer, Then NOSFERATU will have a limited 
theatrical release before going to tape and disc. 

“Our plans mainly involve releasing the film 
theatrically in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles,” says Lowe. “More than likely we'll 
also play London, Paris, and Berlin. We haven't 
agreed on any video or laserdisc distribution yet. 
There are a number of companies out there that al- 
ready have versions of the film on tape—but they 
don’t have the James Bernard score.” 

Music, maestro, please—and make it grand 
enough to wake the dead! 


—Danny Savello 
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TV & film, rock & roll, 
and wrestling 
collectibles can be 
found, 12 well as 
Posters “ Photos 
Press Kits 
Lobby Cards 
Scripts 
And Much More! 
Buy * Sell 


BOOK & 
POSTER 


co Trade 
Bring Want Lists 


Hollywood 


Book & Poster Co. 


6349 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
(Corner Ivar & Hollywood) 


(213) 465-8764 


Hours 
Monday through Thursday 11-6 
Friday and Saturday 11-7 
Sunday 12-5 


CLASSIC HORROR & SCI-FI 


All titles are NTSC, S.P $20.00 each unless 
noted. Postage: $4.00 for the first tape, $1.00 
each additional. Excellent quality and service. 


Black Zoo — Lizard in a Woman's 

—— Blood & Lace Skin (uncut) 

~~ Bunny Lake Is Missing ___ Magnetic Monster 

___ Burn Witch Burn — Master of Horror 

LL. Caretakers LL. Man Who Could Cheat 
LL. Corruption Death 

Crescendo $25 ___ Name of the Game 

Dark Intruder is Kill$25 

Day Mars Invaded Earth Nightmare 

Deadly Bees Night Creatures 

Deathmaster $25 Night Must Fall (64) $25 

Devil's Widow (Tam-Lin) Psychopath, The 

Earth Dies Screaming Shadow of the Cat 
—— Equinox Shock Treatment (64) $25 
— Evil Eye Shuttered Room 

__ Eye of the Devil Sorcerers 
Spirits of the Dead 
Stranglers of Bombay 
Study in Terror 
Three Cases of Murder 
Tingler 
Two Faces of Dr. Jekyl 
‘Two on a Guillotine 
Weekend Murders $25 
What Became of Jack & Jill 


ТИИ 


D Man 

Four Skulls of J. Drake 

Games 

Homicidal 

Horror of it All 

Horror House 

House of the Damned 
— Hypnotic Eye 
___ Journey to the 7th Planet 


ШЕ 


Corpse Grinders Pre-Record, $20.00 (onl 
Send $2.00 for catalog of Horror, Sci-Fi, 
foreign Crime/Police/Matie/Action Movies. 


3 available) 
it, Biker and 


ULTIMATE VIDEO, Phil Grodski 


1723 Lincoln & Leila, Peekskill, New York 10566 


| SCIENCE FICTION 
| CONTINUUM 


Catalogue of Science Fiction, 
Fantasy & Horror 

GREAT MOVIES ON VHS 

Brain Eaters 

Blood Of Dracula 

Army Of Darkness 

Cat Girl 

Crawling Eye 

Creeping Terror 

Day The Earth Stood Still 

Day The World Ended 

Deadly Spawn [е 

Deep Red Hatchet Murders 19.99 с 

Dungeonmaster 19. 

Evil Dead 

Hills Have Eyes II 

Horrors of the Red Planet 

House Of Dracula 

House Of Frankenstein 

Regenerated Man 

Scanners 

Suspiria 

Tarantula 

Tetsuo-Iron Man 

Texas Chainsaw Massacre 

Things To Come (SP) 

This Island Earth 

Vampire Cop 

Varan the Unbelievable 


Warlock 
Zeram 
= 
1 
#1 Arrival 4 


#2 Chimes Of Big Ben 

#3 A,B, &С 

#4 Free For All 

#5 Schizoid Man 

#6 The General 

#7 Many Happy Returns 

#8 Dance Of The Dead 

#9 Do Not Forsake Me 
Oh My Darling 

#10 It's Your Funeral 

#11 Checkmate 

#12 Living In Harmony 

#13 Change Of Mind 

#14 Hammer Into Anvil 

#15 Girl Who Was Death 

me Once ren A Time 


#17 Fallot 
THE LOST EPISODE This alternate 
Version Of “Chimes Of Big Ben” was 
never aired on CBS during the 1968 or 
1969 seasons. 


| Order toll-free: 1-(800) 232-6002 


VHS only. We accept Mastercard ‚Visa. & American Express. NoCOD's 
| Shippin for continental U.S. - $4 for one, $6 for2, $1.50 each add’ наре. Canada, 
R, AK, & HI call for shipping. NJ residents add 6% sales tax . Send $1 fora 
en Май to: $& | Productions Р.О. Box 154 Colonia, N.J. 07067 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome! 


This SPECIAL PRICE 
will only be in effect through 
the summer or while the 
manufacturer's supply lasts! 
$14.99 EACH! 


You’ve read about етіп 


Now you can get ‘em from Caf ct 


They're the movies you buy Scarlet 
Street to read about, available on video fü ( 


from Scarlet Street for the first time! 
Тһе Magazine of Mystery and Horror 


Her leading men included Clark 
Gable, John Barrymore, James 
Stewart, Fred Astaire, and Robert 
Taylor, but nothing prepared Joan 
Crawford for... 


.and it’s onl Fei _ 
TROG! "x 


Hear the spine-chilling music of Hans J. Salter, 
Frank Skinner, and Franz Waxman in these clas- 
My sic fright films from Universal! Only $14.98 each! 


Bride of Frankenstein The Invisible Woman 
Captive Wild Woman The Mad Ghoul 
Creature From the Black Lagoon Man Made Monster 
The Creature Walks Among Us Тһе Mummy's Curse 
Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man The Mummy’s Ghost 


Ghost of Frankenstein The Mummy’s Hand 
House of Dracula The Mummy’s Tomb 
House of Frankenstein Revenge of the Creature 

N House of Horrors Son of Dracula 

3 Invisible Agent Son of Frankenstein 
The Invisible Man Returns Tower of London 

4 The Invisible Man's Revenge The Wolf Man 
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It Came From Scarlet Street! 


Basil Rathbone as Holmes ($14.98 each) 


Atlantis the Lost Continent $19.98 

Attack of the 50 Ft. Woman $14.98 

Berserk $19.98 

The Black Scorpion $19.98 

Blacula $9.98 

Children of the Damned $19.98 

Circus of Horrors $9.98 

Return of Count Yorga $9.98 

Fiend Without a Face $19.98 

Mars Needs Women $14.98 

The Night Stalker: Two Tales of Terror 
$39.98 

The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes 
519.98 

The Uninvited $14.98 

Village of the Damned $14.98 

Village of the Giants 514.98 

What's the Matter With Helen? $14.98 


The Peter Cushing Collection 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of Terror 
Sherlock Holmes and the Secret Weapon 
Sherlock Holmes in Washington 
Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 

The Scarlet Claw 

The Spider Woman 

The Pearl of Death 

The House of Fear 

The Woman in Green 

Pursuit to Algiers 

Terror by Night 

Dressed to Kill 


The Acclaimed Miniseries! Uncut! 
Tales of the City (Three Volumes) 
$19.95 per tape—$59.95 complete set 


The Dan Curtis Collection ($29.98 each! 


The Brides of Dracula $14.98 
The Curse of Frankenstein $14.98 
The Evil of Frankenstein $14.98 


Frankenstein Must be Destroyed $19.98 


The Gorgon $9.99 

Horror of Dracula $14.98 

The Hound of the Baskervilles $19.98 
Island of Terror $14.98 

The Mummy $14.98 

The Skull $9.98 


The Vincent Price Collection 
The Abominable Dr. Phibes $12.98 
The Fly $14.98 
House of Usher $14.98 
House of Wax $14.98 
House on Haunted Hill $14.98 
The Pit and the Pendulum $14.98 
The Raven $12.98 
The Return of the Fly $14.98 
Scream and Scream Again $12.98 
Tales of Terror $12.98 


The James Dean Collection 
East of Eden $19.98 
Rebel Without a Cause $19.98 
Forever James Dean $29.98 


Sci-Fi Classics ($14.98 each 
Cult of the Cobra 


The Deadly Mantis 

Tt Came From Outer Space 
The Land Unknown 

The Leech Woman 

The Mole People 
Monolith Monsters 
Monster on the Campus 
Tarantula 


Bram Stoker's Dracula (Jack Palance) 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll & Mr. 
Hyde (Jack Palance) 

Frankenstein 

The Picture of Dorian Gray 

The Turn of the Screw 

Dead of Night 


Universal Horror Classics ($14.98 each) 
The Black Cat 

Dracula 

Dracula (Spanish version) 
Dracula’s Daughter 
Frankenstein 

The Invisible Man 

The Mummy 

Murders in the Rue Morgue 
The Raven 

WereWolf of London 


Hammer Horror Hits! 

Curse of the Werewolf $14.98 

Dr. Jekyll & Sister Hyde $9.98 

Dracula A. D. 1972 $19.98 

Dracula Has Risen From the Grave 
$19.98 

Frankenstein and the Monster From Hell 
$9.98 

The Horror of Frankenstein $9.98 

Scars of Dracula $9.98 

Taste the Blood of Dracula $19.98 

When Dinosaurs Ruled the Earth $14.98 


Horror Comedy Classics ($14.98 each 
Abbott & Costello Meet Jekyll & Hyde 


Abbott & Costello Meet Frankenstein 
Abbott & Costello Meet the Invisible 
Man 


Abbott & Costello Meet the Killer 
Abbott & Costello Meet the Mummy 
Hold That Ghost 

Who Done It? 


jungle Thrills 
‘The Blue Lagoon $14.98 
Greystoke $19.98 
Horrors of Spider Island $19.98 
Jungle Siren $19.98 
King of the Zombies $19.98 
The Most Dangerous Game $19.98 
Nabonga $19.98 
The Naked Jungle $19.98 
Paradise $19.98 
Return to the Blue Lagoon $14.98 
Tarzan and His Mate $19.98 
Tarzan and the Trappers $19.98 
Tarzan Escapes $19.98 
Tarzan Finds a Son! $19.98 
Tarzan’s New York Adventure $19.98 
Tarzan's Revenge $19.98 
Tarzan's Secret Treasure $19,98 
Tarzan, the Ape Man $19.98 
Tarzan the Fearless $19.98 
Voodoo Woman $19.98 
Wang Wang $19.98 
Wild Women $19.98 


Make checks payable to 
Scarlet Street, Inc. 
Send orders to 
Scarlet Street Video 
P. O. Box 604 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 
Credit card users may call 
Phone: (201) 346-9225 
Fax: (201) 346-9226 


Complete catalogue: $1. 


VHS only. We accept Visa, Master- 
card, and Discover. No COD's. U. S. 
Currency only. 

NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
Shipping in continental U.S.A.—one 
tape: $4, two tapes $6, $1.50 each ad- 
ditional tape. Overseas: call or write 
for rates. Scarlet Street ships via UPS 
and orders must have street address. 

Allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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The Latest on Laser By Sean Farrell 


ED WOOD COLLECTION 
Lumivision LVD9418 

Four sides; CLV 

$79.95 


Edward D. Wood, Jr. has enjoyed a 
bizarre resurgence in popularity 
that crested recently with Tim 
Burton's film bio of the late Z- 
movie director. A further result of 
all this wild Wood work is the re- 
lease of three of his films on laser 
disc. Lumivision has collected JAIL 
BAIT (1955), PLAN 9 FROM OUTER 
SPACE (1959), and NIGHT OF THE 
GHOULS (1959) in a boxed set 
called THE ED WOOD COLLEC- 
TION, presented on two discs in 
the CLV mode. The trailers for PLAN 
9 and JAIL BAIT are included after 
each respective film. Bruce Eder 
provides extensive liner notes, as 
well as the witty chapter titles. 

So much has been written about 
PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE, 
Wood's best-known film, that the 
only thing I can add is: You've 
gotta see it to believe it! The dia- 
logue alone makes this a “so bad, 
it’s good” classic. A fine example 
is a scene between the evil aliens 
Eros (Dudley Manlove) and Tanna 
(Joanna Lee), in which they dis- 
cuss their human opponents. 
“What do you think will be the 
next obstacle the Earth people will 
put in our way?” Tanna asks. Eros, 
looking grim, replies, “Well, as long 


as they can think, we'll have our 
problems... .” (If this was the 
case, aliens would have taken over 
Earth a long time ago.) 

The PLAN 9 trailer plays up the 
presence of Bela Lugosi, as if he 
was the star of the film. In fact, 
Lugosi passed away well before 
shooting began. Wood used some 
footage that he had shot of the 
horror star wandering around in 
his Dracula cape, then inserted 
scenes with a double who looked 
nothing like Bela Lugosi. 

Lugosi’s double was Dr. Thomas 
R. Mason, a chiropractor who also 
appeared as the revived dead hus- 
band in Wood’s next production, 
NIGHT OF THE GHOULS. This film, 
supposedly a sequel to PLAN 9 
but actually a followup to Wood’s 
BRIDE OF THE MONSTER (1955), 
concerns people trying to contact 
the afterlife. The highlight here is 
a seance, complete with squeaky 
ghost in a white sheet, a floating 
trumpet, and a helmeted “spirit 
guide” babbling to the beatnik 
accompaniment of bongo drums. 
I'm not making this stuff up. 

JAIL BAIT, the last film in this 
set, was actually shot by Wood be- 
fore PLAN 9 and NIGHT OF THE 
GHOULS. The first thing one no- 
tices about this early effort is the 
weird, jarring guitar and piano 
music. Wood reportedly wanted a 
zither score for his picture, but 


could not find a zither player, so 
he lifted the background score from 
MESA OF LOST WOMEN (1952). 

Lumivision’s JAIL BAIT laserdisc 
claims to be the "director's cut,” 
doubtless because they restored a 
risque (for the 1950s) dance num- 
ber. This scene really has nothing 
to do with the plot, but such de- 
tails never stopped our boy Eddie 
before. For those who need to 
know, JAIL BAIT is basically a good- 
kid-gone-bad story, dealing with— 
as the trailer proclaims—"boycrazy 
girls and guncrazy guys.” 

The print quality for each movie 
is very good, with just a few mi- 
nor scratches here and there. The 
sound is clear, with the exception 
of NIGHT OF THE GHOULS, which 
is really the fault of the filmmak- 
ers, not Lumivision. All in all, this 
laser collection is a must for fans 
of ED WOOD and bad movies. But 
remember: Future laserdiscs like 
this could affect you in the future! 


DRACULA'S DAUGHTER & 

THE GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN 
MCA /Universal Home Video 42152 
Side 1, 3: CLV; Side 2, 4: CAV 
$59.95 


Tf these two horror films seem 
like an odd choice for a double 
feature, consider this: Not only 
are they both sequels, but both 
DRACULA'S DAUGHTER and THE 
GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN are 
about family and the heavy bur- 
den of a terrible legacy. 

DRACULA'S DAUGHTER, made 
in 1936, is a direct sequel to Uni- 
versal's classic 1931 DRACULA. It 
picks up right after the climax of 
the original film, as two London 
bobbies warily enter what was 
once Dracula's lair and discover 
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the body of Renfield. Professor Van 
(now “Von,” for no discernible rea- 
son) Helsing (again played by Ed- 
ward Van Sloan) directs the police 
to the staked corpse of Dracula 
himself, and confesses that he was 
the immortal Count's killer. 

Later, Dracula’s body is stolen 
from the local constabulary by the 
sultry Countess Marya Zaleska— 
Dracula’s daughter herself (well 
played by Gloria Holden). 

Meanwhile, back in London, Dr. 
Von Helsing has been arrested for 
Dracula’s murder. Geoffrey Garth 
(Otto Kruger), a prominent London 
psychiatrist and a former student 
of Von Helsing’s, quickly gets to 
work clearing his mentor’s name. 
But Garth becomes side-tracked 
when the troubled Countess Zales- 
ka seeks him out for professional 


=... 
services. Oddly, she prefers only 
evening appointments .... 

There are horror-film fans who 
prefer DRACULA’S DAUGHTER to 
DRACULA. Count this critic among 
their number. 

THE GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(the most underrated of Universal’s 
Frankie films) is just as enjoyable. 
Though the Frankenstein Monster 
is considered dead and buried, 
the ever-frantic villagers aren’t sat- 
isfied; they decide to destroy the 
abandoned castle for good mea- 
sure. Ygor, still pining for the 
good old horror-filled days, fights 
them off as best he can, but he is 
ultimately overcome by superior 
numbers. The castle gets blown 
up, all right, but the explosions 
free the Monster from his sulphur- 


pit prison—which goes to show 
that, if only these pesky villagers 
would leave well enough alone, 
everything would be okay. 
Recharged by a timely bolt of 
lightning, the Monster and Ygor 
set out to find Ludwig, the second 
son of Frankenstein, in the hope of 
increasing the Monster’s powers. 
Bela Lugosi—who was entirely 
absent from DRACULA’S DAUGH- 
TER—here plays Ygor with hammy 
anache, all but stealing the pic 
rom his costars. Lon Chaney, Jr. is 
asubdued, but effective, Monster. 
Both DRACULA’S DAUGHTER 
and THE GHOST OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN look like a million bucks on 
laser. Despite some minor scratches, 
the prints have a clear, crisp im- 
age and excellent sound. But MCA 
Universal doesn't stop there. Fol- 
lowing each movie on the CAV side 
are theatrical trailers and a gener- 
ous supply of production stills that 
the viewer can examine one frame 
at a time. Add extensive liner notes 
to the handsome package, and it’s 
obvious that this Encore Edition of 
DRACULA’S DAUGHTER and THE 
GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN is a 
required addition to the collection 
of fright fanatics. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Image ID7413MG 

Side 1,2, and 4 CLV; Side 3 CAV 
$59.95 


Here’s a Sherlockian treat that was 
well worth waiting for! 

Scarlet Street first broke the news 
about this release in Issue #15, and 
for a good reason: Шз a wonderful 
edition of a sadly-neglected Billy 
Wilder masterpiece. The director 
of such classics as DOUBLE IN- 
DEMNITY (1944), SUNSET BLVD 
(1950), SOME LIKE IT HOT (1959), 
THE APARTMENT (1960), and 
IRMA LA DOUCE (1963), Billy Wil- 
der had been fascinated by the 
Great Detective since he was a 
boy. With THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES (1970), Wi- 
Ider crafted an affectionate trib- 
ute that explored Holmes’ personal 
side, uncovering what made the 
man under the Inverness tick. 

Image has done a marvelous job 
with BRIVATE LIFE. This is the 
first time I’ve ever seen this movie 
in its original widescreen format, 
and it's like watching a completely 


new film—one that is infinitely better 
than the old pan-and-scan version 
that exists on videotape. 

Letterboxing alone would be rea- 
son enough to recommend this disc, 
but that’s only the beginning of 
the goodies in store. Image has 
also added a special supplemen- 
tary section containing rare, behind- 
the-scenes photos; the complete 
script by Wilder and I. A. L. Dia- 
mond; pages from the original press 
book, and composer Miklos Roz- 
sa’s cue sheets. Rozsa’s wonderful 
score (never released as a sound- 
track album) can also be isolated on 
the right digital and analog tracks. 

And there’s more: The Adventure 
of the Missing Footage has been 
(partially) solved! Two scenes that 
had been deleted prior to the film’s 
original release are included in 
the supplementary section. Unfor- 
tunately, the soundtrack of one 
scene, “The Dreadful Business of 
the Naked Honeymooners,” has 
been lost, so the sequence is pre- 
sented with subtitles. It is still de- 
cidedly funny watching Watson 
show Holmes that he, too, can 
crack a case. (Colin Blakely’s facial 
expressions alone are enough to 
provoke laughter in this scene.) 

Ironically, the footage, not the 
sound, of the other deleted scene 
(“The Curious Case of the Upside 
Down Room,” the only major se- 
quence in the film to feature the 
character of Inspector Lestrade) is 
also lost. The folks at Image have 
isolated the complete soundtrack 
of this scene on the right digital 
and analog tracks of an interview 
they conducted with film-editor 
Ernest Walter. There is much on 
this disc to keep the average 
viewer happily entertained for 
hours, and no true Holmes fan 
should be caught without it. 
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Deter 


Remembered 


by Tony Earnshaw 


Wr: Peter Cushing died last August, it seemed 
that the entire world shed a collective tear. Brit- 
ish journalists wrote respectfully of the man who was 
known by all as “the perfect gentleman.” Friends, fans, 
and fellow actors were united in their grief, but 
smiled in the knowledge that Cushing had escaped the 
pain of cancer to rejoin his wife Helen after a long, 
and often lonely, 23-year separation. 

In Whitstable on the day of his funeral, hundreds 
lined the streets as the cortege, led by funeral direc- 
tor Terry Davis in top hat, frock coat, and carrying 
Cushing’s favorite walking stick, wound its way 
through the streets of the seaside town which had been 
the actor’s home for 37 years. 

With dozens of others following on foot, the hearse 
carrying Cushing’s coffin stopped at some of his fa- 
vorite haunts: the Tudor Tea Rooms, where Cushing 
would lunch and enjoy a quiet crossword; Cushing’s 
View, renamed after Cushing donated a wooden seat 
for young lovers to sit and enjoy the spot where he 
and Helen had so often walked; and the Pirie and 
Cavender book shop, which was selling his book The 
Bois Saga, a phonetic history of Britain illustrated with 
Cushing’s drawings. 

Cushing’s final journey was to Barham Crematorium, 
where friends gathered for a private service. His 
ashes were placed next to his wife's in the cemetery 
of the Norman church at nearby Seasalter. 

Four months later, a notice appeared in both The 
Stage and Screen International. It read simply: "A me- 
morial service for Peter Cushing, OBE, will be held at 
St. Paul's Church, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don WC2, on Thursday, 12th January, 1995 at 11:30AM. 
The attendance of all Peter's friends, colleagues, and 
admirers is welcomed." 

So it was on a crisp, sunny winter’s day that I 
found myself strolling through Covent Garden to- 
wards St. Paul’s Church—the actors’ church—and my 
chance to say a final farewell to the man through 
whose work I discovered the magic of movies. 

I was one of the first to arrive at St. Paul's, but the 
film crews and press photographers were already en- 


Tony Earnshaw’s work has appeared in more than 20 
British magazines, including Hammer Horror, Film Re- 
view, and Starburst. He is currently writing the autho- 
rized biography of Peter Cushing. 
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camped by the semicircle of steps which led up to the 
door. As I entered I gave my name апа was handed a 
plain white booklet listing the order of service. 

“Do you have an invitation?” I was asked. “No, 
I'm just a fan,” I replied. The egotist within me wanted 
to say “No, but I am Mr. Cushing’s biographer.” I re- 
sisted the urge, and seconds later a dignified usher 
quietly showed me to my seat in an area toward the 
rear of the church reserved for fans and others who, 
like me, had not received an official invitation. 

As I awaited the start of the service, | made a note 
of those who followed me in. It was a five-star cast. 

First came Dave Prowse, the monster from hell 
who later became Darth Vader. Ron Moody, the zoo- 
keeper in LEGEND OF THE WEREWOLF, followed. 
Next came Patrick Allen and his wife Sarah Lawson, 
who starred with Cushing in NIGHT OF THE BIG HEAT. 

An unmistakable figure arrived next, elegantly 
dressed in a beige trench coat, his grey hair im- 
maculately swept back in familiar style. Seconds 
later, after greeting Joyce and Bernard Broughton, 
Christopher Lee, accompanied by his wife Gitte, 
strode quietly up the aisle. 

Many other celebrities and film folk followed. They 
included Don Henderson, Ingrid Pitt, Hammer chief 
Roy Skeggs, David Rintoul, Richard Briers, Donald 
Sinden, Paul Eddington, Joanna Lumley, and Michael 
Redington, the latter one of the few surviving mem- 
bers of Laurence Olivier's Old Vic tour of Australia. 

Coordinating the affair was the chubby figure бї 
Kevin Francis, head of Tyburn films, producer of 
three of Cushing’s films, and one of his closest friends. 

Shortly before 11:30, the sound of organ music 
filled the church as the final members of the 150- 
strong congregation took their seats. Then the Rever- 
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LEFT: Ingrid Pitt (Peter Cushing's costar іп 1971's THE VAMPIRE LOVERS) leaves St. Paul's Church. RIGHT: 
Ron Moody appeared with Cushing in LEGEND OF THE WEREWOLF (1975). 


end Canon Bill Hall, senior chaplain of the Actors 
Church Union, began the service. 

He spoke of Cushing’s long career, spanning half 
a century, in film, theater, TV, and radio, of the many 
friends he had made during those years, and of the 
fans who loved him for his great creative talents. 

“We celebrate the precious gifts of one who has 
been described by fellow actors as ‘a wonderful friend’ 
and ‘a quite superb actor.’ These gifts have enhanced 
the lives of so many, of whom we here today are but a 
small part. 

“Many, like those of you here today, knew him 
well, and could also appreciate his private qualities. 
Many more of us, without knowing him personally, 
also admired him and derived great pleasure from 
his creative talents. 

“We give thanks for his creative talents and wis- 
dom, for his humor and charm, for his sensitivity and 


warmth, for his gentleness and his generosity of 
spirit, for his faith and his courage. 

“Most of all, we thank God for the joy he found in 
the love of his friends and, most especially, in the 
love of his dear wife. We are conscious of his words: 
“Т know, in my heart, I will see her again.’” 

The congregation, accompanied by a choir, then 
sang a traditional rendering of the 23rd Psalm, “The 
Lord Is My Shepherd,” followed by the first lesson, 
King David’s 103rd Psalm, read by Ron Moody. 

The choir then performed Gabriel Faure's “Can- 
tique de Jean Racine,” before Christopher Lee read 
the second lesson, from chapter three of the Gospel of 
St. John. 

The passage was a long one, but one line stands 
out in my memory: “Light has come into the world, 
but men loved darkness instead of light because 
their deeds were evil.” As Lee spoke, a shaft of bril- 
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LEFT: Kevin Francis and Gillian Garrow of Tyburn Films (for whom Cushing last played Sherlock Holmes, in 
19845 THE MASKS OF DEATH) depart after the service. RIGHT: Roy Skeggs of Hammer Films. 


liant winter sunlight illuminated the church. Iam no 
churchgoer, but at that instant I believe Peter Cushing 
was there with us all. 

After Lee’s lesson, the congregation sang ^ AM 
Things Bright and Beautiful," Cushing's favorite hymn, 
and a testament to his love of nature in all its forms. 

It was an uplifting moment, and paved the way 
for a eulogy delivered by Cushing's old friend James 
Bree, entitled “The Early Years." 

Bree recalled his first meeting with Cushing in 
1953, and how their friendship blossomed. Cushing 
offered encouragement to Bree, then a nervous new- 
comer to TV, and Bree spent 
“many happy evenings” at the 
Cushings’ London home during 
the years that followed. 

Bree also recalled the me- 
dium which made Cushing a 
nationwide star name: live TV. 

“In the “505, television dra- 
ma consisted of televised plays. 
Peter played many leading 
roles, and as such was not only 
the first true British star, but 
also the first popular actor. 

“One of the first adaptations 
especially for TV was 1984—the 
most memorable, the most con- 
troversial, and the most dis- 
cussed. It is still talked about 
to this day. Perhaps it was 
Peter’s greatest TV performance. 

“All these shows went out 
live. Only those of us unfortu- 
nate enough to experience this 
know its terrible demands, es- 
pecially on the nerves. Peter 
went through this more than 
most, and in many long, ardu- 
ous leading roles.” 

After Helen Cushing’s death 
in 1971, Bree saw his old friend 
only once more, at a surprise 
80th birthday party, organized 
by his loyal secretary, Joyce 


Photo: Tony Earnshaw 


Christopher Lee signs a few autographs after 
bidding a last farewell to his friend and fre- 
quent costar, Peter Cushing. 


Bree's eulogy was followed by the soprano Rosie 
Ashe, accompanied by pianist Jonathan Cohen, who 
sang “If Love Were All” from Noel Coward’s musical 
BITTER SWEET. 

Miss Ashe said: “I met Peter in 1988 when I was 
performing in a revival of BITTER SWEET. Peter had 
been to the show in London and wrote me a fan let- 
ter, which was so thrilling. Then I met him in person 
when he came to see the show on tour. This song is 
from that show, and he absolutely loved it.” 

Coward was followed by the laughter of Kevin 
Francis, as he delivered the second eulogy, entitled 
“The Later Years.” 

He remembered his good 
friend’s childlike qualities, his 
love of cinematic excitement 
and adventure, and his engag- 
ing innocence, which astound- 
ed those around him. 

At dinner during the making 
of THE MASKS OF DEATH in 
1984, Cushing announced that 
he would not be insured while 
working on the film. A sur- 
prised Francis asked why. 

“Ws very kind of you, but 
if I die all that money will go 
to waste,” said Cushing. 

The church rang with 
laughter as Francis gave his 
explanation: “I told him the 
money would be used to make 
the film with someone else. 
Ninety-seven films and he had 
never quite grasped the mean- 
ing of insurance!” 

Other stories spoke vol- 
umes of Cushing’s modesty. At 
a meeting with the French actor 
[Jean Rochefort] who dubbed 
his films into French, each man 
was so impressed with the 
other’s talent that the meeting 
degenerated into an exchange 
of mutual compliments. 


Broughton, on May 26, 1993. 

“It was Joyce and [her husband] Bernard who al- 
most forced Peter to have any sort of life for the last 
23 years. 

“They had already moved to be near him. His room 
was established in their house, and was there for 
whenever it was needed. There he was surrounded 
by family, and he had only to come out as far as he 
could manage. 

“After Helen’s death, it was difficult to accept that 
he no longer wanted to see his friends. We were 
forced to learn that we had to stay away, and not even 
try to offer consolation. His charm, his gentleness, 
and his friendliness were kept from us. 

“Joyce said she thinks he sought a form of self- 
chastisement. We all know that after the loss of a 
loved one comes the agony of things that are usually 
greatly exaggerated, or merely imagined. Perhaps 
Peter felt this more than the rest of us. 

“Peter is now at peace. He is free of physical 
pain, and mental anguish. In death, he is reunited 
with his beloved Helen.” 


“The French actor thought 
Peter Cushing was God, and Peter thought the French 
actor was God for getting the voice out of the mouth 
so well. This went on for hours.” 

Francis recalled another example of Cushing's in- 
nate natural modesty. 

“Peter, a friend, and I were having lunch at the 
Houses of Parliament with Lord Tonypandy, one of 
our leading parliamentarians of the day. The two of 
them sat there. Viscount Tonypandy thought he was 
in the presence of royalty, and Peter thought he was 
in the presence of royalty. 

“they also both loved rugby. Halfway through the 
meal, my friend said ‘I think we're both surplus to re- 
quirements. Let’s leave them to it!’” 

His wife’s death had left Cushing with no fear of 
his own passing, said Francis, who often discussed 
the subject with him. 

“He was quite genuinely modest. I discussed 
whether he would actually appreciate a memorial 
service being held, and he said ‘Do you think anyone 
would come?” 
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Francis: Of course. You know these 
theatrical types—if you're giving it 
away they'll all turn up! 

Cushing: Will you say something? 
Francis: Why not? 

Cushing: Would you also say some- 
thing at the funeral? 

Francis: Yes. 

Cushing: What would be different? 
Francis: Nothing. I'll say the same 
thing. 

Cushing: On what basis? 

Francis: On the basis of if it goes 
down well in the provinces we'll 
bring it into the West End! 


[PETER CUSHING, one 


photographs. Ron Moody emerged 
first, followed by David Prowse, Don 
Henderson, Ingrid Pitt, and, unrecog- 
nized, David Rintoul. 

A bizarre thought passed through 
my mind. Here was a veritable gallery 
of movie monsters: Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster from hell, the ghoul, Countess 
Dracula, and Etoile the werewolf. All in 
broad daylight, too! 

But the one famous face for whom 
the assembled press was waiting was 
the Prince of Darkness himself, Christo- 
pher Lee. He was besieged by photog- 
taphers and camera crews immediately 


Francis ended his eulogy with a salute to Joyce 
and Bernard Broughton, pointedly praising their 
dedication to, and love of, Peter Cushing. 

“1 know that Cushing would wish me to say this. 
He was only given a few months to live in 1982, but, 
for once in his life, he was not on schedule. The fact 
that we are here 12 years later bears witness to how 
he baffled the medical profession. 

“A lot of us have helped him in our various ways. 
Peter was very fortunate to have a wonder drug at 
his fingertips known as Joyce Broughton, without 
whose dedication this service would have taken place 
13 years ago. 

“All want to say is: Goodbye, Pete. Give my love 
to Helen. We all miss you more than I can say.” 

The service concluded with an uplifting choral 
version of Mozart’s “Ave Verum Corpus” and the Rev- 
erend Canon Hall’s prayer and blessing. 

Walking out into the chilly air, I dodged the 
waiting press and took up position to take my own 


on leaving the church, followed by fans 
and autograph hunters who pursued him hungrily 
for a signature. 

Judging by his expression, Lee found the whole 
circus quite distasteful, particularly as he was being 
asked, in the main, to sign copies of the memorial 
booklet. I inwardly agreed, and silently vowed not to 
jump on the bandwagon. 

On impulse I passed him my booklet, which he 
signed in silence, and immediately regretted my 
weakness. Moving away, I returned, cassette recorder 
in hand, 

My question was elementary, but sincere. 

“Mr. Lee, if you had to sum up Peter Cushing, 
briefly, as both a man and as an actor, how would 
you do that?” 

Lee paused momentarily before replying: “I 
would say he was about as good as you can be in 
both cases.” 

Says it all, really, doesn’t it, without any fuss? 1 


It is, perhaps, nostalgia ox that mysterious bygone 
ела, So eloquently described by Sin Arthur Conan 
Doyle, which has Relped perpetrate the fascination 
with the world of Victorian crime in 009), gas-lit 
London. Фе takes the neaden into a world bejone 
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Shenloek Holmes stands head aud shoulders above 
all other heroes of detective fiction. 
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irst the good news: INTERVIEW WITH THE 
VAMPIRE is a splendid movie. Last September, 

before the film’s release, novelist Anne Rice viewed a 
video, phoned Tom Cruise to tell him how much she 
loved his performance, then took out a two-page ad 
in the September 23, 1994 issue of Variety to withdraw 
her dire predictions about the David Geffen produc- 
tion. After the release, she wrote an eight-page Variety 
ad blistering those who dared criticize the film. 

Turnabout is not only fair play—it increases the 
size of one’s bank account by millions! And millions! 

Rice’s support helped give INTERVIEW big suck at 
the box office. Grossing a reported $38.8 million in 
its first week and $91 million after four weeks, the 
film ended its premiere week in first place, fifth 
among all-time top debuts. The blockbuster boosted 
Rice's 1976 novel to number опе on the New York 
Times paperback bestseller list. (The sequels, 1985's 
The Vampire Lestat and 198878 The Queen of the Damned, 
joined it in the Top Ten.) 

Janet Maslin of The New York Times (November 11, 
1994) called the movie “as strange and mesmerizing as 


it is imaginatively ghastly.” More praise came from 
the Academy, which gave INTERVIEW Oscar nomina- 
tions for art direction and for Elliot Goldenthal’s mu- 
sic score. Biting into the role of the wicked Vampire 
Lestat with wit and confidence, Tom Cruise surprised 
Anne Rice—and nearly everybody else! 

Brad Pitt—who had made no secret of his dis- 
pleasure in making the film and, specifically, his lack 
of rapport with his megahunk costar—quickly hopped 
aboard the love boat, eager to Cruise merrily on his 
way to Sequel City. The captain: INTERVIEW’s di- 
rector, Neil Jordan. The first officer: Tom Cruise. 

^I would do it because Louis is only in the next 
book for about five minutes,” explained Pitt. “He 
comes in and all the other vampires hate him be- 
cause he squealed on them. They want to see him on 
a leash. That might be fun.” 

Pitt on a leash? He's right—that might be fun! 

Stan Winston’s makeup helped Cruise look gaunt 
rather than cute as Lestat. Duane Byrge of The Holly- 
wood Reporter described the actor as “chillingly 
charismatic.” Kevin Sessums of Vanity Fair (October 


y Lelia Loban and Richard Oalley 
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RIGHT in his post “death scene” makeup). _ 


1994) called Lestat “the bitch god” and Cruise’s per- 
formance “a startlingly sensual and stirringly ma- 
levolent portrayal.” (Sessums is on target: There 
hasn't been as big a male bitch since Clifton Webb 
died.) Janet Maslin praised the “fiery, mature sexual 
magnetism he has not previously displayed on the 
screen” (New York Times, November 11, 1994). Siskel 
and Ebert gave INTERVIEW two thumbs up. 

Now for the bad news: Oprah Winfrey stalked out 
of the press screening during an early plantation 
scene because (she no doubt “tearfully confessed”) 
the violence upset her. In his New York magazine re- 
view of November 21, 1994, David Denby, one of the 
few who disliked both Cruise and Pitt, called INTER- 
VIEW “exceptionally boring, parochial and remote,” 
adding that the film objectifies women as passive 
victims. 

Denby, to his credit, had a valid complaint. For 
example, INTERVIEW's female characters repeatedly 
display full frontal nudity, while the males, includ- 
ing victims, remain fully clothed. (This from director 
Neil Jordan, who had made Jaye Davidson's dick one 
of 1993's major plot points!) 

Owen Gleiberman of Entertainment Weekly called 
INTERVIEW "pretty awful—a hodgepodge of lurid 
spectacle and stilted, arty talk” (November 18, 1994). 
Terrence Rafferty, in his New Yorker piece (November 
21, 1994), argued that the vampire film “genre isn’t 
really robust enough to survive the loss of its crude 
narralive conventions and its corny religious sym- 
bolism.” He complained that all Lestat and Louis do 
together is “suck and bicker, suck and bicker.” 
(Sounds like the latest James Dean bio....) 

On ENTERTAINMENT TONIGHT (November 11, 
1994), Leonard Maltin said, “I loathed INTERVIEW 
WITH THE VAMPIRE.” Rita Kempley put INTER- 
VIEW eighth on her “10 Worst” list for 1994 in The 
Washington Post (January 1, 1995). The Post's Desson 
Howe, among others, thought the 123-minute fang- 
fest dragged. 
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: Before becoming a bloodsucker, Louis (Brad Pitt) is oblivious to the charms of wine, women, and 
song. Rumors flew like bats that actor Pitt was also oblivious to the charms of costar Tom Cruise (pictured 


Brad Pitt's performance got mixed review 
ferty called Pitt “relentlessly dour and inexpre 
and “so monotonous that it’s impossible to sympa- 
thize with Louis’s moral qualms.” A lot of the criti- 
cism seemed to apply more to the character than to 
Pitt. Early in the picture, Lestat snaps at Louis, “Mer- 
ciful Death, how you do love your precious guilt!” 
By film's end, when Lestat says, “I’ve had to listen to 
him whine for centuries,” many audience members 
laughed in agreement. 

Looking younger than her 12 years, the intelligent 
and sophisticated Kirsten Dunst, in a brilliant per- 
formance, plays Claudia as one chilling little brat. 
The final edit minimizes the hints of pedophilia in 
the script and the novel, stresses the parent-child re- 
lationship between Claudia, Louis, and Lestat, and 
never shows the men touching her or speaking of her 
in an obviously sexual way. (Armand adds “lovers” to 
Louis’ description of his relationship with Claudia, 
but mumbles the word almost unintelligibly.) 

Strong supporting actors include the appealing 
(and all but overlooked) Christian Slater, who gives 
the Interviewer, Molloy, just the right mix of curios- 
ity, fear, and bravado. Не represents the audience's 
weakening human point of view as we’re increas- 
ingly lured into sympathy with the devil. Antonio 
Banderas brings a seductive presence to the role of 
Armand, who embodies his vision that vampires 
must be “powerful, beautiful, and without regret.” 
Stephen Rea is good and nasty, like an insufferable, 
overgrown schoolboy, as Santia 

After sampling audience reactions at preview 
showings, Jordan and Geffen made several last- 
minute changes. Unhappy with the “funereal” music 
of George Fenton, who nonetheless gets an onscreen 
credit, they commissioned the new and now Oscar- 
nominated score from Elliot Goldenthal mere weeks 
before the film opened. They also deleted several 
scenes that contained “a little too much blood and 
violence,” Geffen told The Los Angeles Times. 
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LEFT: The relationships in INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE are mostly between males, but, claimed 
several critics, it was the female characters who were more often than not treated as passive sex objects in 
the picture. RIGHT: Brad Pitt is a hunk from hell in Stan Winston’s special vampire makeup. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE goes bravely 
where few films have gone before, but (Oprah and 
Leonard notwithstanding) doesn’t quite have the 
guts to go far enough. The film tones down the spe- 
cific sexual imagery of the novel: In one cowardly 
omission, Lestat and Louis never share a coffin. The 
final cut also deletes an early script’s sadomaso- 
chistic scene, in which Louis and Lestat kill the plan- 
tation overseer who has just been whipping his slaves. 
As in the novel, the willing human blood donor in 
the Paris crypt is a young adolescent boy, but in the 
final cut, without pressing the boy’s body against 
his, Louis drinks from the hand, not the throat. (If, as 
Jordan and Geffen moaned time and again, IN- 
TERVIEW’s bloodsucking had everything to do with 
food and nothing with sex, why was this change nec- 
essary? Had Louis been eating nuts, would they have 
had him stuff them in his ear?) 

Still, the movie remains largely faithful to the 
novel’s mix of horror, sex, and humor, with plenty of 
scope for controversy. For example, INTERVIEW re- 
flects the reality that slavery was a fact of life in 
18th-century New Orleans. All humans are less than 
slaves to a vampire, of course: They’re dinner. Through- 
out the movie, the vampires toss spent bodies aside 
like empty beer bottles with all the fun sucked out of 
them. In one gross but fascinating scene, a whore 
lolling in the ecstasy of Lestat/s embrace suddenly 
realizes she's soaked in her own blood! 

As part of the macabre sexual humor, Lestat fin- 
gers a gauzy bed canopy and peers in at the pouty, 
boyish Louis, who sprawls in his silky sheets as if he 
were Lucy waiting for Dracula. When Louis chooses 
undeath over true oblivion, he meets Lestat in the 
Gothic-romance setting of a graveyard. The consum- 
mation scene, one of the best in the film, features fa- 
cial expressions and enough heavy breathing to sug- 
gest both oxygen deprivation (from blood loss) and 
sexual climax. To put it bluntly, Louis comes and 
goes at the same time. 


These vampires respond sensually to anything 
with blood in it. Like cats, they play with their food. 
When Lestat bleeds a rat into a wine glass, he wrings 
out the last crimson drops with care, then absent- 
mindedly pets the soft, furry carcass as it lies on the 
dinner table. In another sick, funny scene, the inex- 
perienced Louis flubs seducing a grotesque, middle- 
aged society matron and becomes so distracted by 
her yapping poodles that he sucks their blood in- 
stead. In several comic child-rearing scenes, the men 
try to restrain Claudia from dragging her prey into 
the family manse. Lestat scolds, “How many times 
have I told you—not in the house!” 

The film is also faithful to some things in the 
novel that don’t make much sense. Rice’s vampires 
need not fear crosses or stakes through the heart. 
They show up in mirrors. They can't turn into bats or 
rats. Yet they have to sleep in coffins. Why these ar- 
bitrary distinctions? Inevitably, the movie also com- 
presses a great deal, leaving out the moody journey 
through Transylvania, for instance. 

Some of the most macabre scenes take place in 
the Theater des Vampires in Paris, with its spectacu- 
lar, honeycombed underground crypt wherein the 
hive creatures hide by day. (The viewer does have to 
suspend disbelief in actors of several nationalities 
speaking English with varying concepts of a French 
accent.) In one of the creepiest moments, the theater 
vampires disrobe a young woman and snuff her in 
front of the avant-garde theater patrons, who aren’t 
quite jaded enough to pretend they’re not shocked, 
even though they think she’s acting. (The sequence 
comes remarkably close, in its depiction of audience 
reaction, to echoing the “Springtime for Hitler” num- 
ber in 1968’s THE PRODUCERS!) 

The film encourages viewers to empathize com- 
pletely with the vampires, who don't want sex with 
the naked woman. They want to eat her alive! In this 
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et’s face it: Since you are reading this particular 

magazine, the chances are, when it comes to 
horror movies, you have little tolerance for the half- 
hearted stuff. You enjoy your shocks at a voltage level 
absolutely lethal to ordinary human beings, right? 
Right! 

Taking that for granted, here's a little bit of ad- 
vice regarding TALES FROM THE HOOD (a production 
of Savoy Films, 40 Acres and a 
Mule Filmworks, and Undertak. 
ers Inc.). Before seeing it, ask 
yourself if you are prepared to 
view, along with plenty of tra- 
ditional fright-film thrills and 
chills, a bit of—shall we say— 
the genuine article. 

“We wanted the horror to 
come from reality,” explains 
cowriter/ director Rusty Cundi- 
eff. “The things that humans do 
to each other in this movie— 
the violent things that people 
do to themselves and to oth 
ers—is much more horrific than 
any supernatural elements in 
this movie.” 

Cowriter/producer Darin 
Scott concurs. “We used the es- 
tablished horror anthology form. 
Films like TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT and ASYLUM; all those 
7705 films that were lampooned 
in the ‘80s. We did a serious- 
approach horror film with a 
subtext of social commentary. 

“I did MENACE II SOCI- 
ETY, LOVE AND A 45, THE OFF- 
SPRING, and STEPFATHER II. 
So, I’ve put a lot of violence 
on the screen, but I hope I’ve put 


ptos: Toni Scot/All photos © 1995 Savoy Pictures 


Mr. Simms (Clarencı 
his true self in TALES FROM THE HOOD. 


turning their stash, takes the trio on a guided tour of 
the supernatural underground. Hovering lovingly 
over cadavers, the malevolent mortician regales the 
teens with four tales, recounting in grisly detail the 
demise of each particular ...er...customer. 

Essaying the role of our horrifying host, Mr. 
Simms, is the venerable former MOD SQUAD member 
Clarence Williams III. The actor also puts stress on 
the film’s subtext: 

“Sam Goldwyn said, ‘If you 
want to send a message, call 
Western Union.’ Now, this pic- 
ture has tremendous enter- 
tainment value, but it also 
says something. Black-on-black 
violence—and violence in gen- 
eral—is horrific. Cundieff and 
Scott are showing just how it 
has to stop if we are to have а 
society where men and women 
can go to work and not have to 
worry about whether they or 
their loved ones are safe from 
molestation.” 

In the first tale, starring 
Wings Hauser, Anthony Griffith, 
and Tom Wright, a community 
activist is sadistically beaten 
and murdered by a gang of 
rogue cops. Naturally, these 
subhumanoids in blue don’t 
consider what sometimes hap- 
pens when you mix vengeance 
with the supernatural. But, just 
a moment... just when you 
think you’ve enjoyed all the 
kicks you can get from a re- 
venge-from-beyond-the-grave 
yarn, at the last moment this 
terror tale whips around and 


e Williams III) reveals 


it in a context that says some- 


thing about violence. Movies as far back as the old 


Westerns and on up to the typical cop movies out 
there today are dangerous because they make violence 
very palatable, very cool. It’s always a perfect solu- 
tion to problems, it’s always utilized for a moral cause, 
and it’s not... gut-wrenching!” 

TALES FROM THE HOOD begins when three 
street thugs (De’Aundre Bonds, Sam Monroe, and DEF 
COMEDY JAM's Joe Torry) go to a mortuary to re- 
trieve a mislaid package of drugs. There they meet 
Mr. Simms, the sinister undertaker who, before re- 


sucker punches you. 

“When I first started to write,” says Scott, “Rod 
Serling was, like, a deity to me. What made THE TWI- 
LIGHT ZONE so incredible was its use of the horror/ 
sci-fi/fantasy genre to deliver what were always in- 
teresting social and moral messages. Look at the time 
period during which the show was done. Some of the 
issues that were dealt with on THE TWILIGHT ZONE 
were really groundbreaking.” 

The second tale features director Cundieff as a 
concerned teacher and David Alan Grier as an abu- 
sive stepfather. Yes, one of the “Menon Film” from IN 
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LIVING COLOR., Snap! Snap! Snap! That David Alan 
Grier. In the mood for a surprise? 

“We wanted somebody that you would not know, 
from the moment you saw him, that he was this evil 
person,” says Cundieff. “So when he walks in, peo- 
ple laugh because it’s David. Then, they say, ‘Wait a 
тілше... David wanted to do something different 
from the things he’s done on IN LIVING COLOR.” 

In the third tale, Corbin Bernsen (L. A. LAW) plays a 
former Ku Klux Klan leader running for Governor. 
(Hey, hey, hey! Everybody calm down, dammit! This 
is just a horror movie! Nothing that warped could 
ever happen in the United States of America ....) 

The fun begins when Bernsen realizes that he's be- 
ing stalked by the outraged spirits of murdered 
slaves haunting his Southern mansion. Bernsen’s 
mistake is in thinking that what/s happening to him is 
...no big thing. (This segment contains some great 
stop-motion work by the famed Chiodo Brothers). 
Cundieff and Scott, thinking Bernsen would never 
consider such a role, did not contact him. But after 
reading a copy of the script that someone sent him, 
he called them, wanting to be a part of the project. 

Another most-welcomed volunteer was executive 
producer Spike Lee (1989's DO THE RIGHT THING, 
1992’s MALCOLM X). Explains Scott, Spike saw а tape 
of FEAR OF A BLACK HAT, which Rusty and I co- 
wrote, It’s basically a Rap version of SPINAL ТАР! 
Spike called us and said, ‘Hi! I really love this movie! 


LEFT: Joe Torry, De'Aundre Bonds, and Sam Monroe show up at a funeral parlor in search of drugs. 
RIGHT: An abusive stepfather (David Alan Grier) gets his just desserts in TALES FROM THE HOOD. 


Can I work with you guys? Whatta ya got, ‘cause I 
can help you get it made!’ So, we sent him the script 
and he called back and said, ‘I want to do this. I want 
to help you guys get it set up!’ Boom! He’s been an 
immense help. Having him there mean! that we were 
going to make the film that we wanted to make. 

“You haven't seen very many black horror films 
that weren’t just spoofs, and you’ve definitely never 
seen one that was done with decent resources. I look 
back at those films and they were just so low-budget, 
they really didn’t have a chance. $0, we figured, 
we've got some money here, let's try to really do 
something with it that others haven't had an oppor- 
tunity to do.” (Cundieff estimates the TALES budget 
at between five and eight million dollars.) 

At last, we come to TALE's fourth and final tale, 
and it’s even scarier than Newt Gingrich! Buckle up, 
friends! 

“Well, that’s probably my most favorite story,” 
says Cundieff. “We tried to build to that one. That 
story came from my wanting to juxtapose archival 
photographs of actual lynchings with black people 
killing black people today. The story built out of that 
and draped around these images.” 

This is a story about a feral, stone killer called 
Crazy K (Lamont Bentley). Wounded in a shootout, he 
is taken to an ugly, torture-chamberlike laboratory 
(created by KNB EFX Group) where a Dr. Cushing 
(Rosalind Cash) subjects him to an intensely brutal 


LEFT: Mr. Simms (Clarence Williams III) runs the funeral parlor that is the setting for TALES FROM THE 
HOOD. RIGHT: Director Rusty Cundieff lines up a shot for the Savoy Pictures release. 
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deprogramming designed to convert ruthless crimi- 
nals. Recalling A CLOCKWORK ORANGE, part of 
Crazy K’s treatment is bombardment with the afore- 
mentioned images of lynchings. 

“Finding them,” says Cundieff, “was very tough. 
There's no book out there, like, Pictures of Black People 
That Were Hanged. Our researcher found a lot of pic- 
tures, but they all came from 30 or 40 different 
sources and areas. They’re buried here and there— 
for instance, in some old newspaper files in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama—and you have to ferret them out. 1 
hope we'll be able to keep most of them in the film. I 
mean, there is a good chance that the MPAA will prob- 
ably say that this is too graphic. 

“At some of the screenings, the audience reacted 
strongly to the violence and said we should cut it 
down, but I said, "That's the whole point.’ I didn't 
want this to feel like movie violence, but like real 
violence, 

“A younger audience will initially be attracted to 
this film. When you're young, a typical response to 
something that makes you uncomfortable is to make 
a joke of it, to laugh at it so you don’t have to open 
yourself up to it emotionally. 

“There was an incident awhile back, when 
SCHINDLER’S LIST was shown to some Bay Area 
students, and they laughed. There were a lot of black 
kids there, and everyone got upset because they felt 
that the laughter was racially motivated, which it 
wasn't. Those kids would've laughed if it had been a 


black film. They were laughing because it was a ner- 
vous reaction and they were trying to maintain their 
pose, Sometimes when you have too much to deal 
with, you cut yourself off, you block yourself. To get 
beyond those barriers, we had to take the violence a 
couple of steps beyond.” 

A significant part of what keeps the audience in 
their seats (and squirming) is the elaborate destruc- 
tion of one of the characters in one of the tales and 
the surprise transformation of Mr. Simms into his 
true, horrific form. 

^I got into the makeup chair at 7:20AM," recalls 
Williams. “I was ready for the camera at 3:00PM. The 
man who did all that was the truly magnificent 
Screaming Mad George." 

Williams concludes: “By couching moral issues in 
terms of the horror-film genre, Rusty and Darrin are 
reasonably sure of keeping the audience in their 
seats, so they'll get the message. My grandmother 
would give me some awful stuff called ‘Three Sixes,’ 
which is a horrible thing you take as a child when 
you're constipated. She would stick it in orange juice 
and honey and other things, and it still tasted ter- 
rible, but you could make it go down because it was 
palatable enough for you to sit through." ("Three 
Sixes?” The sign of the... a coincidence, to be sure.) 

Still, this can be said of TALES FROM THE 
HOOD. Be assured that, after you see it, Three Sixes 


will not be a necessity! 
d) | 
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he title may sound a little like one for a Dick 

Powell /Ruby Keeler musical—one set in a cave, 
perhaps, with winged mice in tap shoes—but Warner 
Brothers’ BATMAN FOREVER is no such animal. This 
summer, moviegoers will return again to those mean 
streets of Gotham City for the third film in the stu- 
dio’s live-action Batman series, and this time those 
streets are destined to be not quite as mean as before. 
The first two films, BATMAN 
(1989) and BATMAN RETURNS 
(1992), have grossed $700 mil- 
lion worldwide. Trouble is, BAT- 
MAN RETURNS also grossed 
out a great number of Batfans 
who felt that its convoluted 
storyline, featuring a schizoid 
Catwoman (Michelle Pfeiffer) 
and slimeball Penguin (Danny 
DeVito), was simply too dark 
and gloomy. 

On the other hand, BAT- 
MAN FOREVER’s watchcry is 
“Lighten up!”—but not too 
light, of course. After all, it is 
the Dark Knight we’re talk- 
ing about. Warners’ third time 
at Bats will finally introduce 
Bruce Wayne’s youthful ward, 
Dick Grayson (Chris O’Don- 
nell), better known as Robin 
the Boy Wonder. And since the 
Caped Crusader’s latest adver- 
saries are Two-Face (Tommy Lee 
Jones) and the Riddler (Scarlet 
Street cover boy Jim Carrey), Bat- 
man will certainly need a side- 
kick for this installment. 

The studio hopes the addi- 
tion of Robin will put a new 
face on the series—and speak- 
ing of new faces, Val Kilmer 
(at last, at last—a guy with a 
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Nelson. 


Ruffles have ridges—and so do Batman's 
ears, in the new costume designed for Val 
Kilmer in BATMAN FOREVER. 


edly didn't see eye to eye with Joel Schumacher 
(1994's THE CLIENT), who was brought in to direct 
BATMAN FOREVER when Tim Burton, who helmed 
the first two films, decided to take a back seat and co- 
produce with Peter Macgregor-Scot. It was no secret 
that Warners hadn't been thrilled with the direction 
in which Burton was taking their lucrative Bat- 
franchise—literally, in the case of the Penguin's 
homestead, down the sewer. 
Nor was it a secret that Keaton 
wasn't keen on the vast amount 
of screen time lavished on 
Pfeiffer and DeVito in BATMAN 
RETURNS. 

According to Akiva Golds- 
man, who shares BATMAN FOR- 
EVER's screenwriting credits 
with Lee Batchler and Janet 
Scott Batchler, Kilmer's cast- 
ing hasn't changed anything vi- 
tal. “This was always going to 
be a different kind of look at 
Batman. Because he’s Val, he’s 
also younger. He is also a Batman 
who is really trying to better 
understand why he does what 
he does. He’s a Batman who’s 
trying to give due consider- 
ation to what it means to getin 
a cape and run around beating 
people up all night. In that 
sense, he’s a Batman poised 
for change.” 

In Bruce Wayne’s case, a 
change may be psychologi- 
cally beneficial. But what about 
Dick? As first detailed in the 
landmark 38th issue of Detec- 
tive Comics, the boy’s parents, 
circus acrobats, were killed by 
beefy mob boss Tony Zucco, 
whose M. O. was shaking down 


chin) has taken over the role 
of the man in the rubber cape and cowl. The series’ 
first Caped Crusader, Michael Keaton, bowed out 
just before filming began. The official story had it 
that Keaton simply wanted to pursue other projects, 
but the real deal may have been that Keaton report- 


respectable business owners. 
When the circus owner refused to pay “insurance,” 
Zucco ordered a goon to pour acid on the Flying 
Graysons’ trapeze rope. During their performance of 
the triple spin, John and Mary Grayson fell to their 
deaths—this while young Dick watched in horror. 
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LEFT and RIGHT: Batman and Robin (Val Kilmer and Chris O'Donnell) meet at last in BATMAN FOREVER. 
PAGE 39 TOF: The Flying Graysons are due for a fall in the "Robin's Reckoning" episode of BATMAN: THE 
ANIMATED SERIES, recently retitled THE ADVENTURES OF BATMAN AND ROBIN. PAGE 39 BOTTOM: 


Chris O'Donnell is the new Dick Grayson. 


In BATMAN FOREVER, Robin's circus origin is 
presented almost exactly the same as it was in the 
comic, with one major exception: This time, it is 
Two-Face, not Tony Zucco, who kills Dick's parents. 

Actually, the change is relatively minor when one 
considers the initial plans for the Boy Wonder's bow. 
Robin was set to fly in the first two films, but the 
character was dropped—twice—at the last minute. 

In BATMAN, the Flying Graysons would have 
been performing on a circus float in the Joker's pa- 
rade when the fatal "accident" occurred. Thus it 
would have been Jack "Joker" Napier (Jack Nichol- 
son) who was responsible for the tragedy, “creating” 
Robin in much the same way that he had "created" 
Batman—who, in turn, had “created” the Joker by 
dropping him in a vat of acid. (Warners doubtless 
decided that there hadn't been so much onscreen 
“creationism” since ELMER GANTRY, and wisely 
simplified matters by dropping the Graysons—much 
more gently than had originally been planned.) 

In the first-draft script of BATMAN RETURNS, 
simply called BATMAN II, the entire concept of the 
Flying Graysons took a nose-dive. Before taking up 
residence at Wayne Manor, the Boy Wonder—intro- 
duced in the script as a “shadowy figure," then 
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dubbed "the kid," and finally christened "Dick"— 
would have been a tough homeless kid living in 
Gotham City's version of New York's Central Park. 
(Actually, he would have been a tough homeless kid 
who likes to dress up in a bright red gymnast's cos- 
tume with a tiny yellow cape.) This time, Tim Burton 
actually got as far as casting Marlan Wayans in the 
role—but again the studio killed cocky Robin. 

Now we have BATMAN FOREVER, with the Boy 
Wonder's sawdust and spangles origin almost en- 
tirely restored. (The hands-down winner for authen- 
ticity is the two-part “Robin’s Reckoning” episode of 
television's BATMAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES.) As 
in Detective Comics, Bruce Wayne will witness the 
tragic moment under the big top. 

“Bruce sees, before him, the echo of that which 
formed him,” Goldsman says. “It’s very resonant. It 
allows you to revisit Bruce’s origin in a way that’s 
very compelling. 

“There was a notion Joel had, from the very be- 
ginning, that I found tremendously appealing— 
which is that we don’t want to see a neophyte, aco- 
lyte 14-year-old boy who is taken in by this Dark 
Avenger. What we want to see is a more realistic por- 
trayal of the kind of kid who grew up in the circus. 


This is a Robin who is a gypsy. He's in his late teens, 
and he’s a kid who had no time for the high-society 
world of Gotham City, the world in which Bruce 
Wayne travels.” 

Goldsman doesn’t consider it a problem that Bat- 
man and Robin are much closer in age than would 
have been the case with O’Donnell playing opposite 
Keaton. ^I think it's good. Val is still older than 
Chris. There’s a 14 year age difference, which is a 
long time. What you have is Bruce Wayne thinking, 
‘This boy is a carnival mirror of myself. I am watch- 
ing this boy become me.’ In a way, that’s made more 
resonant by the close proximity in age.” 

O'Donnell is the fourth actor to appear on the big 
screen as Dick Grayson, following in the green- 
booted footsteps of Douglas Croft (the 1943 serial 
BATMAN), Johnny Duncan (the 1949 sequel BATMAN 
AND ROBIN), and Burt Ward (the 1966 film version of 
the campy TV classic of the '60s.) Ward and his self- 
styled “million dollar face” never went much further 
than the role of Robin. Duncan is happily retired to 
his hometown in Missouri. Croft, who played Ronald 
Reagan’s character as a boy in the classic KINGS 
ROW (1942), has vanished without a trace. 

Michael Keaton’s objections notwithstanding, the 
black heart of every Batfilm is the villains. With such 
heavyweights as Tommy Lee Jones and Jim Carrey 
chewing up Gotham as the city’s newest bad guys, 
it's amazing that the battle for the spotlight hasn't 
been worse on BATMAN FOREVER than it was on 
BATMAN RETURNS. 

How have the writers balanced the screen time 
for Two-Face and the Riddler? “Very carefully!” 
Goldsman laughs. “Do they have equal time in terms 
of lines? I haven't counted them. But do they have 
equal weight? Absolutely. That's part of the pleasure 
of having those two characters. You want it constant- 
ly going back and forth between them.” 


The scripter found 
working with the film’s cast a very favorable experi- 
ence—and so did his fiancée, when she first met Val 
Kilmer. “He carries himself with utter physical con- 
fidence,” Goldsman says of the Batstar. “It comes 
across both in life and on the screen, and it’s very at- 
tractive. My fiancée was on the set when Val played a 
scene with his shirt off, and I kept saying, ‘All right, 
honey, we gotta go’—but she just wouldn’t leave! Be- 
sides being an incredibly charismatic guy, Val really 
has that appeal. Interestingly enough—and it’s not 
something you'd expect from a Batman movie—it's 
very sexy. Not erotic, per se, but it’s very sexy.” 

Even the villains were charming in their own way. 
“You can't dream of a more fun moment than putting 
Jim Carrey and Tommy Lee Jones together in a scene. 
This is the second movie that Joel and I have done 
with Tommy Lee, and he's all the things that every- 
body says. He went to Harvard, he's a trained 
Shakespearean actor, he's thoroughly cultured—and 
witty as hell! And Jim is a firecracker! He's a writer's 
dream, because he really does follow the script. Jim is 
a very skilled improvisationist, but he's very courte- 
ous and respectful of the script. He's like a genius 
with a coloring book: He stays within the lines, but 
you'd never imagine that anyone would use that par- 
ticular color.” 

Some old (and welcome) faces do return in BAT- 
MAN FOREVER. Michael Gough is back as Alfred Pen- 
nyworth, and the word is that Bruce's faithful butler 
has more to do ‘round Stately Wayne Manor. “We 
love Michael,” Goldsman states unequivocally. “He's 
so sweet! It's Joel's concept that he have more scenes. 
Joel had some interesting ideas going in, and one 
was that Bruce and Alfred were more Holmes / Watson 
than master/manservant. That allowed us to give 
Alfred more of an opportunity to involve himself. 
And Alfred has much to say—or at least, some to 
say—about young men with their minds on revenge.” 

Pat Hingle also returns as Commissioner James 
Gordon, a strong character that was all but ignored in 
BATMAN and BATMAN RETURNS. “Gordon is in 
BATMAN FOREVER,” Goldsman affirms. “Is he in 
enough to please the fans who felt he was nonexistent 
in the first two films? That 1 couldn't answer.” 

BATMAN FOREVER features a gaggle of outra- 
geous lead characters—plus a supporting cast that in- 
cludes the likes of Nicole Kidman, Drew Barrymore, 
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LEFT: Harvey ^ 


wo-Face” Dent was played by Billy Dee Williams in BATMAN (1989), but the role now 
belongs to Tommy Lee Jones. RIGHT: Val Kilmer and Nicole Kidman gaze skyward. 


and Ed Begley Jr.—but Goldsman is confident that Joel 
Schumacher is the perfect director for the task. “Joel 
is the king of handling many characters in a way 
that's economical and poignant. If you think about his 
movies, they’re virtually all ensemble movies. Even 
the last movie we did together, THE CLIENT, is an 
ensemble movie. ST. ELMO’S FIRE was, too. These are 
movies that deftly handle a bunch of characters. 

“Tf you walk onto a project like this thinking, 
“Oh, my God, there's no room, then you're serving 
your own fear. But if you go in thinking, ‘What we 
need for this pallet to have the colors we want are all 
these new characters,’ then you suddenly find it bal- 
ances nicely. Joel’s vision of this movie was to create 


a new Batman, and part of that isa different look for 
Gotham City, a different look for the characters.” 

The filmmakers’ new vision apparently includes 
yet another new costume for Robin. “We have two,” 
Goldsman says. “The trailer shows the costume at 
the end, and then, to begin with, he has his circus 
acrobat’s costume.” 

Goldsman has no doubt that BATMAN FOREVER 
will measure up as quality entertainment. “There’s 
more motion to this. There's a variety of light and 
texture and color in such a way that it’s very much 
like a carnival ride. I’m very lucky that Joel is an in- 
credibly inclusive filmmaker. I couldn't hope to have 
been part of a better team than on this one.” 


N 
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LEFT: Two-Face and the Riddler (Tommy Lee Jones and Jim Carrey) battle the Bat with public transport. 
RIGHT: Naturally, Two-Face has two girlfriends (played by Drew Barrymore and Debi Mazar). 
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TU) ith oyer 50 years experience in the acting pro- 
fession, Michael Gough has been cast in roles 
ranging from Vincent Van Gogh to Alfred Pennyworth. 
What has remained a constant is the well-rounded 
professionalism and sincere dedication with which 
Gough approaches each part. Add to this the actor’s 
surprising humility about his job and you have some- 
one who stands out in a business more often con- 
cerned with glamour and money than talent. 

The actor began his career in Britain’s repertory the- 
ater. His stage work includes appearances with the 
National Theatre in such works as A MONTH IN THE 
COUNTRY, DON JUAN, and THE CHERRY ORCHARD. 

His early film appearances included roles in SARA- 
BAND (1948), THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT (1951), 
DIE SWORD AND THE ROSE (1953), and RICHARD 

(1955). 

It was British director Terence Fisher who hired the 
actor for a part in the 1957 Hammer hit HORROR OF 
DRACULA, beginning Gough’s long association with 
fright flicks. Over the next several years, both Fisher 
and American-born producer Herman Cohen cast the 
actor in their respective productions, including HOR- 
RORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM (1959), PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA (1962), BERSERK (1967), and TROG (1970). 
While appearing alongside such distinguished play- 
ers as Christopher Lee, Peter Cushing, and Joan 
Crawford, Gough also shared the screen with a gigan- 
tic ape named KONGA (1961) as well as a number of 
unruly large cats in BLACK ZOO (1963). 

Nor were Gough’s horror roles confined to Hammer 
and Cohen productions. His credits include THE 
SKULL (1965), DR. TERROR'S HOUSE OF HORRORS 


(1965), THEY CAME FROM BEYOND SPACE (1967), 
and THE CRIMSON CULT (1968). 

During the ‘60s, Gough's TV performances were as 
prolific as those on stage and in the movies. Loyal 
viewers of THE AVENGERS remember the actor in the 
1965 adventure "The Cybernauts,” playing the crip- 
pled creator of some deadly killer robots. A year 
later, he turned up in the BBC series DOCTOR WHO 
as the Celestial Toymaker, a malevolent mandarin 
trickster who traps the Doctor and his companions in 
his fantasy world. During the filming of the pro- 
gram, its star, William Hartnell, was away on holiday 
during two of the four episodes, leaving Gough to pit 
his wits against a set of prerecorded voice-overs! 

SMILEY’S PEOPLE, CAMPION, BLAKE’S SEVEN, 
and INSPECTOR MORSE are just a few of the televi- 
sion projects that have kept the actor visible over re- 
cent years. Gough also made a welcome return to the 
world of time travel as Counselor Hedin in the 1983 
DOCTOR WHO adventure “The Arc of Infinity.” He 
continued to make an impact on the big screen as 
well, appearing in such films as TOP SECRET (1984), 
OXFORD BLUES (1984), OUT OF AFRICA (1985), and 
Tim Burton’s BATMAN (1989) and its sequel, BAT- 
MAN RETURNS (1992). Recently, the actor spent a 
considerable amount of time in California reprising 
his role as butler Alfred in BATMAN FOREVER. 

Though surprised to discover that fans are inter- 
ested in hearing about his varied career, the affable 
Gough happily took time out from a recent batbreak 
to speak to Scarlet Street about the life and times of a 
jobbing actor. Characteristically, his concern was not 
for his loss of leisure time, but for ours.... 
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А 
LEFT: Bruce Wayne and Alfred Pennyworth (Val Kilmer and Michael Gough) spruce up the Batcave in BAT- 
MAN FOREVER. RIGHT: The iceman killeth in HORRORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM (1959) 


Michael Gough: You haven't had 
much of a holiday, have you? 
Scarlet Street: No, not much—but 
then, that's show biz. Isn't that what 
they say? 

MG: I believe they do say that. 
(Laughs) 

SS: Is it all right to tape the conver- 
sation? We don't want any mistakes. 
MG: Don't worry about that. It’s 
all going to be rubbish, anyway, you 
know. I’m absolutely hopeless at 
interviews, especially on the tele- 
phone. If I’m talking to somebody, 


its easier, isn't it? But when I’m 
on the phone, it all gets a bit con- 
fused. I just get very nervous. It 
isn’t you that makes me nervous, 
understand. It’s the telephone that 
makes me nervous. 

SS: Our editor is like that. That's why 
he rarely conducts interviews, 

MG: Clever him! (Laughs) 

SS: Rumor has it that Alfred has more 
to do in BATMAN FOREVER than he 
had in BATMAN RETURNS. 

MG: Yes, I think that's true. Cer- 
tainly there’s more screen time. I 


think he’s a much more rounded 
figure, in a funny way. He's more 
jokey; he's amusing. The whole 
script, perhaps, is a little more 
amusing than cither of the other 
two. This is the third one I’ve 
done, as you well know, and Joel 
Schumacher is an absolute dar- 
ling. He loves jokes. Every day's a 
party on the set. It's wonderful. 
58: So the tone is different than it 
was with Tim Burton? 

MG: Well, they’re different per- 
sonalities. Both Joel and Tim are 


LEFT: Michael Gough poses with one of his feline friends in BLACK ZOO (1963). RIGHT: Melissa Stribling 
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and Michael Gough played the innocent couple caught up in the HOR! 
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totally different, and Michael and 
Val are totally different. They’re 
both actors and both directors, but 
they are so different and the rela- 
tionship is different. The thing is, 
we do change our personalities with 
whoever we're talking to—whether 
it’s our mother or grandmother, we 
are different persons. I inevitably 
change without meaning to, so that 
my relationship to these guys is 
inevitably different. 

SS: The relationship between Bruce 
Wayne and Alfred will obviously 
change as well, now that Bruce is be- 
ing played by Val Kilmer. Is there 
more of a camaraderie? 

MG: Well, it’s a different camara- 
derie, really. I've worked with Val 
before, so that we didn't come to 
each other as strangers. We got on 
very well the first time we worked 
together, and I’m supporting him 
for the second time and enjoying 
it very much indeed. And Michael 
and Í were mates, you know! We 
were mates, too, so it was very 
good. It was very good. But the 
relationship between Alfred and 
Bruce in the new script is a much 
closer one. 

55: Tim Burton is a big fan of horror 
movies. Did he personally cast you? 
MG: Yes, he did. I always rather 
dread knowing exactly how I gota 
part. I always think, “This is my 
last one! I'll never work again!” 
But, yes, I think he did. He adores 
horror movies and terrible films of 
one kind and another. It’s his fa- 
vorite fruit. 

SS: So he was familiar with your ap- 
pearances in horror films? 

MG: Yes, he was. 

88: Does it bother you that many 
fans—Tim Burton included—know 
you mainly from your roles in such 
films as HORRORS OF THE BLACK 
MUSEUM and BERSERK? 

MG: No, no, no—it doesn't bother 
me one little bit. I’m a jobbing ac- 
tor. I'm what's known as a featured 
supporting actor, and so I earn my 
living acting. Come Christmas, if 
I'm out of work ГЇЇ play the back 
end of a horse in the pantomime. 
I've got to be working. АП my life, 
I've had to be working—but I have 
never actually played the back end 
of a horse! (Laughs) 

SS: Did you always want to be an ac- 
tor, or did you have any other profes- 
sion in mind? 

MG: I had no qualifications for a 
“sensible job.” It was when I saw 
Rex Harrison in SAILORS DON’T 
CARE that I decided that acting 
was what I wanted to do—and, I 


must admit, the prospect of ac- 
tresses was enticing. 

55: Did you study acting? 

MG: I was very fortunate in that I 
trained at the Old Vic. Class work 
had to fit in with working on 
stage with the Old Vic company, 
playing small parts and crowd 
scenes, bul the opportunity to 
watch Michael Redgrave, Laur- 
ence Olivier, Jessica Tandy, Alec 
Guinness, and countless others 
was invaluable. 

58: What was your first acting job? 
MG: My first professional acting 
job was with a company called the 
Cornish Shakespearean Festival 5о- 
ciety. We did a new play 
every week, rehearsing 
on Sundays and Mon- 
days and performing 
a matinee and eve- 
ning performance 
every day. There 
were no rest days. 
SS: Well, we're glad 
you got some free 
time to talk to us. 
BATMAN FOREVER 
is the first movie to 
feature the character 
of Robin. How has that 
changed the dynamics of 
the Batman movies? 
MG: Well, it’s really ra- 
ther interesting. It’s love- 
ly for me, because Alfred 
brought Batman 
up; his parents 


were killed and Alfred brought 
him up as a child. Well, now, Al- 
fred’s actually doing it again, so 
to speak, with Robin. Before, it was 
always in hindsight, because Bat- 
man’s grown up. Now, one gets a 
sort of rounded picture of Al- 
fred’s relationship with Batman, 
because his relationship to Robin 
is what his relationship was to Bat- 
man when he was Robin’s age. 
SS: Chris O'Donnell plays Robin. 
MG: He's really nice. I mean, you 
couldn't wish for two nicer guys 
to work with than Val and Chris. 
They are both very funny. We're 
all very serious about our work, 
you know, but we're not ser- 
ious about each other at 
all! (Laughs) 

SS: In an early draft of 
the script, Alfred cre- 
ates a costume for 
Robin after the Boy 

Wonder wears one 
of his own making— 
" which is, in fact, 
the classic original 
costume. Has that 
been retained? 
MG: That's been 
retained, yes. He's 
going to throw the 
costume away, and I 
say, "No, no. You 
won't do that. 


LEF 


No, I'm going to put this away in a 
careful place.” 

SS: Did you research the character of 
Alfred by reading the comic books? 
MG: Yes, I did. But that was some 
time ago, and I haven't looked at 
them since. I purposely haven't 
looked at them, because I’ve got to 
take it off the script, not off the 
comic book. What’s written for me 
is what I’m doing. But before I 
start work, I do the research. I’ve 
done historical films and played 
historical characters, but I do all 
the prep before I start working. 
When I start working, I throw it 
away and get on with playing the 
script and that's it. A bit pompous, 
that, isn’t it? Never mind! (Laughs) 
SS: Jim Carrey is the Riddler .... 
MG: Isn’t he marvelous? He’s abso- 
lutely incredible! 

SS:... and Tommy Lee Jones is Two- 
Face. The movie looks like it’s going 
to be pretty funny. 

MG: In this film, a lot of it has to do 
with Joel. The funny thing about 
my relationship with Joel is that 
sometimes he’s like my son. He's 
very naughty, you know? Then 
sometimes he’s very wise and he's 
like my father! (Laughs) I’m very, 
very fond of him, and he’s my 
friend. They're all nice. The direc- 
tor, the producer—they’re all avail- 
able, they’re open to suggestions. 
We're a good group. 

SS: You've been in big-budget films 
such as BATMAN FOREVER and 
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put you in the picture, but what the hell... 
laughs in NO PLACE LIKE HOMICIDE! (1962), a comic version of Boris Karloff's 1933 film THE GHOUL. 


- . RIGHT: Michael Gough played it for 


you've also made quickies ... KONGA, 
for instance. What's the difference 
between a Joel Schumacher film and a 
Herman Cohen production? 

MG: Oh, well, it’s totally differ- 
ent. You don’t have time with a 
Herman Cohen production to ac- 
tually explore anything, do you? 
You're working against the clock a 
lot of the time. And they are very 
sort of weird and wonderful sto- 
ries. (Laughs) But I enjoyed mak- 
ing them. Well, I enjoy working. 
The thing that I really enjoy, as 
far as my work is concerned, is the 
theater—but you’ve got to be more 
fussy in the theater, because 
you're not really doing it for 
money. You're doing it for the role 
you're playing. So many films one 
does, one does for the money. 
What we call G.T.M.A.R.—grab the 
money and run! 

SS: Well, you've worked steadily, that’s 
for certain. 

MG: I’ve been fortunate in being 
in the middle of the “bathing or- 
der"—not too expensive and not 
starry. I was “promising” for years; 
now I'm “reliable.” 

SS: Are there projects that are espe- 
cially dear to you? 

MG: Sometimes 111 do a film for 
nothing, because it's something I 
want to do. For instance, Derek 
Jarman couldn't pay anything but 
peanuts, bless his heart, but it was 
a great joy to work for him. I like 
making small films. I did a film 


about Van Gogh called VINCENT 
THE DUTCHMAN. It was for the 
BBC. It won, I think, a couple of 
awards, but it's pretty much dis- 
appeared. But that's the sort of 
thing I enjoy doing—with a small 
crew, a tiny crew, and just bat- 
tling away. We were in the south 
of France for six months doing an- 
other, one-hour film. There were 
just four of us doing it. We picked 
up artists to play various roles, 
and the script was written as we 
went along by David Hugh. Meyer 
Zeckerling directed it, and we 
worked very hard for six months. 
Then we had one month out in the 
middle, because we’d used the 
summer and we wanted to go all 
the seasons—so we took a month 
out in the middle. I played a trans- 
vestite! (Laughs) A transvestite in 
a film which never quite got fin- 
ished. It was a real corker! 
SS: What a shame it wasn't finished. 
MG: There was another television 
film that we did in Africa. I played 
Dr. Livingstone. We went to a 
place where the children had ne- 
ver actually seen a white man be- 
fore. They were just sort of reach- 
ing up—not to touch my white 
face, but my hair. They wanted to 
eat my hair. The little darlings! I 
absolutely adored them, they were 
so lovely. And bright as buttons. 
hat sort of thing I enjoy. Another 
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f comic-book fans have noticed that the Batcave 

seems a little empty lately, it’s because Alfred 
Pennyworth, Bruce Wayne's faithful butler, medic, 
and all around Man Friday, has been absent since the 
tumultuous “Nightfall” storyline. Apparently, the 
villainous Bane had done more to hurt the Batman 
than simply breaking the Caped Crusader’s back. 

“Alfred went away last year when Bruce Wayne's 
back was broken,” says Dennis O’Neil, Group Editor 
at DC comics and the man guiding the Dark Knight's 
deeds. “Wayne still insisted on pursuing the people 
he was pursuing. Alfred finally broke down and said, 
1 can't stand to watch you destroy yourself. I’m not 
going to do it. I resign.’ And he walked out. Bat- 
man—being the world's greatest detective—could 
find him in about 10 seconds, but he’s respecting 
Alfred’s right of privacy.” 

Exactly where did Alfred go? Home, of course. 
“He’s in London, where he originated. Alfred will 
encounter someone that he feels may be his son—a 
teenage actor. This is what Alfred was before mi- 
grating to America to become a butler.” 

Told that not many people knew this about Al- 
fred, O/Neil laughingly replies, “Well, we didn’t either 
until we wrote it. 

“Alfred will enlist Nightwing—Dick Grayson, the 
original Robin—to help him bail the boy out of 
trouble. In the course of the story, something will 
happen which will change Alfred’s mind about his 
station in life. It was written by our British Batman 
writer, Allan Grant, who actually lives in a 12th-cen- 
tury church about 60 miles outside London. Great 
place to write Batman.” 

The artwork for Alfred’s return is being handled 
by the legendary Dick Giordano. 


Where in the World is Alfred? 


by Sean Farrell and Danny Savello 


Batfans have come to know Alfred as being 
completely indispensable to Bruce Wayne/Batman, 
Ironically, that wasn’t always the case. “He started off 
as a chubby little cockney comic relief and disap- 
peared for a while,” O’Neil says. “He came back, I 
think, because of the ‘60s TV show. They decided 
they needed Alfred—and I think that was a case 
where the comic books took a cue from the other 
medium—and he came back in pretty much his present 
incarnation. 

“I had found it very tough to write BATMAN 
without Alfred, because he's a great sounding 
board. He provides us with comic relief. We have given 
him a natural, dry wit. If you're in the middle of a long 
passage of exposition, Alfred can very logically say 
something funny in the middle of that. When old 
Bats gets a little too full of himself, Alfred can punc- 
ture that particular balloon. He's one of the best 
supporting characters in the entire field." 

Indeed, Alfred Pennyworth is a character of such 
depth that he also stands out in such other medi- 
ums as film and TV. “I think Michael Gough does a 
great job in the Batman movies, and the other fine 
job of doing Alfred, apart from what comes out of 
this office, is on BATMAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES. 
Alfred is played by Efram Zimbalist. We are very 
pleased with other people’s use of our character.” 

With such a valued and essential figure as Alfred, 
O'Neil feels that there was never any doubt that he 
would soon return. “I mean, I wrote the story where 
he leaves, and that was not an original part of our 
continuity. I thought it would strengthen that par- 
ticular story in dramatic terms, to put Bruce all 
alone facing this problem. But I also thought, ‘Yeah, 
people will love to see Alfred come back.” No! 
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LEFT: Alfred (Michael Gough) tunes in his favorite Batchannel in BATMAN RETURNS (1992). CENTER: 
A pudgy Alfred Pennyworth made his comic-book debut in this 1943 story. RIGHT: Alfred counsels the 
Boy Wonder in the “Robin's Reckoning" episode of BATMAN: THE ANIMATED SERIES. 
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nor since KING Koner 
HAS THE SCREEN 

EXPLODED WITH 

SUCH MIGHTY 


FURY AND 
SPECTACLE! 


LEFT: Contrary to the po: 


© 1961 American International Picture 


JS Badin 2 
art, it wasn’t a frightened damsel in the big ape’s paw in the final, fun-filled 


moments of KONGA (1961). Nope, it was Michael Gough. RIGHT: “Darn, darn, darn—I thought tonight it 


п to be the hai 


ome stranger in the raincoat!” 


MICHAEL GOUGH 

Continued from page 44 

film that I did for the BBC, which 
also won awards, was TO THE 
LIGHTHOUSE. As I said, I enjoyed 
doing Derek Jarman films. I did 
three for him. They were exciting 
to do, because they were... 

55: Different? 

MG: Different! Totally different! I 
mean, they were as different as soap 
opera is from grand opera. An 
absolutely different medium alto- 
gether. I find that very exciting, 
SS: How did you become involved in 
playing the Celestial Toymaker on 
DOCTOR WHO? 

MG: I guess one's turn has to come 
‘round eventually, Mine has to 
come ‘round, hopefully, pretty of- 
ten, because I am a hostage to for- 
tune. Too many wives and several 
children. 

SS: You've worked with several stars 
of horror films: Peter Cushing, Chris- 
topher Lee. 

MG: Well, "Peter Cushing and I 
worked in the theater first. We 
shared a dressing room. One time, 
our dresser won the pools, and he 
was so excited. І had to read them 
out and Peter had to check them, 
and the dresser stood outside the 
door while we were doing it. He 
couldn't believe it. We said, “Yes, 
You've won.” And he said, “Don’t 
tell anyone! For God's sake, I’ve 
no idea what I’ve won yet!” That 
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night, when the show was over 
and the pub was open, everybody 
had free drinks on the poor guy. 
(Laughs) We gave him a stamped 
addressed envelope to write us at 
our next date, and we said, “Just let 
us know how much you’ve won, be- 
cause we're really worried about 
it!” But it was okay. I think he won 
£15,000. 

SS: A tidy sum! 

MG: So that was one time I worked 
with Peter. We were very close, 
sharing a dressing room, and we 
got on very well together. 

SS: You were reunited on HORROR 
OF DRACULA. 

MG: On that, of course, he had a 
lot to do and I didn't have so much, 
so I didn't really see very much of 
him except on the soundstage. He 
was very, very serious—well, not 
serious so much as a concentrated 
worker. Very concentrated, and a 
lovely man. I never really knew 
Christopher Lee that well, but he's 
a fine actor. 

SS: Let's discuss directors. What's it 
like working with Tim Burton? 

MG: Tim is wonderful. In his own 
particular way, Tim is wonderful. 
He's kind of like a naked nerve; 
he's—bzzzzz—like that. But he's 
terribly generous, and he'll say, 
“Okay, I don't like it that way. 
You're not happy. This is what 
we're gonna do." And he's very 
good. He gets a great excitement 


going, but at the same time he lets 
you relax in it. He doesn't make 
you get exciled; he gets excited 
about the project. He loves doing 
what he's doing. He loves direct- 
ing. Also, Tim likes actors. A lot of 
directors really don't like actors, 
you know. 

SS: So we'oe heard. 

MG: But he likes actors. Joel, of. 
course, adores actors, 

SS: How does he get you going? 

MG: Well, you play the scene. 
Then he'll come up and whisper 
in your ear something like, “Try it a 
little faster. Just a little faster,” 
And you say, “Okay, Joel.” And off 
you go and then he says, ^Fabu- 
lous! Great! We’re doing it once 
more!” And in your ear he says, 
“You're going too fast.” (Laughs) 
SS: How about Ken Russell? 

MG: Oh, Ken Russell is daring. He 
sort of pushes it. He'll say, "Now, 
would you mind very much tak- 
ing off your trousers . .and your 
knickers?" (Laughs) He's fine, He 
gets on with it, gets cracking. 
Very daring, Ken. 

SS: And Terence Fisher? 

MG: Oh, well, Terry Fisher—he was 
very serious, but in a way it was a 
bit tongue-in-cheek with him, you 
know? “Now, we’re going to have 
a good laugh here. Because you 
rip the guy up, his guts fall out, 
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Article and interview b 
Sean Farrell and Jessie Lilley 


Spider-man, created by Stan Lee and artist Steve 
Ditko, has proven to be one of the most durable 
characters in comic-book history. Over three decades 
of battling vile villains on the mean streets of New 
York will culminate this year in The Amazing Spider- 
Man's 400th issue, as well as a new line of action fig- 
ures from Toy Biz, Inc. Plans are proceeding for 
Spidey's big-screen debut in a live-action feature. 
Perhaps best of all, fans of Peter Parker's wall-crawl- 
ing alter ego can also look forward to a new Saturday 
morning animated series from FOX. 

“What we're going to do with this series is the 
very best job we can in bringing Spider-man to the 
screen,” says John Semper, the driving force behind 
the animated SPIDER-MAN. “I don't speak for Marvel; 
I don't speak for any other show that Marvel is doing 
or is going to do. What I do know is that SPIDER-MAN 
was important to me when I was a kid. My name is 
now attached to it, and I’m going to do the best that I 
can to make it the best show on TV.” 

Semper is not a big fan of BATMAN: THE ANI- 
MATED SERIES’ film-noir look, and is quick to point 
out that SPIDER-MAN will be much different in tone. 
“We're not going for a distinctive look that can be la- 
beled. We wanted a much brighter, much more color- 
ful New York. Spider-man himself is a very colorful 
character. He'd look silly in a noirish kind of back- 
ground. Bob Richardson, who is the animation super- 
vising producer, has chosen a design style that is 
very clear, uncluttered, and cinematically effective, 
without the show getting lost in its own style.” 

Though some of the backgrounds for SPIDER-MAN 
are accomplished via computer graphics, the bulk of 
the work consists of traditional animation handled by 
the Japanese firm Tokyo Movie Shinsha. “They are the 
best animation house in the world doing TV anima- 
tion. Period," Semper enthuses. “The com puter anima- 
tion is being done by a company called Kronos, and 
we havea helluva time syncing up and getting the cell 
animation to be properly married with the computer 
animation. Some people just don’t like the idea of 
mixing computer animation with cell animation. We’ll 
continue doing it, because it’s the only way that we 
can get the web slinging to work, with Spider-man 
swooping in and out of all those wonderful buildings.” 


Sean Farrell, a staff writer for Scarlet Street, has also 
written for The Scream Factory. 
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With the amount of control wielded by Semper— 
he serves as producer and story editor, and has 
scripted a number of shows (“I also clean up the of- 
fices in the evenings”)—longtime Spidey-philes ma 
wonder if Stan “The Man” Lee is involved at all wit 
the new series. But, as Semper himself exclaims, 
“Stan is very involved in this show. It is wonderful 
working with a writer as good as Stan. He’s every bit 
as creatively fresh today as he was years ago, and 
he’s a great friend, great guy to know, great guy to 
work with—I can't say enough about him! Гуе known 
Stan for nine years, and he’s my hero. І paid good 
money to see him lecture when I was in college. 
When I finally met him, I found him to be no less 
magical than I had always imagined him to be." 

Semper's original background was as a film edi- 
tor in post-production animation, a position he held 
at Ruby-Spears, a sister company to Hanna Barbera. 
It was a job that exposed him to the entire process of 
making cartoons. "1 was dealing with producers, di- 
rectors, inkers, painters, checkers, sound cutters, 
sound mixers ...." 

Semper went on to write and develop FRAGGLE 
ROCK for Jim Henson. He also found steady work as 
story editor—with writing partner Cynthia Friedlob— 
on SCOOBY-DOO. 

This last project gave him the chance to insert a fa- 
vorite literary character into a script. “In my anima- 
tion career, Í always try to do a Sherlock Holmes 
story,” Semper says. “Years ago, when I did SCOOBY- 
DOO, I did a Sherlock Holmes SCOOBY-DOO! By the 
way, one of my last series at Hanna Barbera was THE 
THIRTEEN GHOSTS OF SCOOBY-DOO, and our spe- 
cial guest star in those episodes was Vincent Price. He 
was an absolutely delightful man. We tapped him to 
do the character of Vincent Van Ghoul, and he was just 
so delighted to be doing this cartoon show.” 

Semper had desperately wanted Price’s autograph, 
but was unable to attend the recording session. Cyn- 
thia Friedlob met Price in the parking lot after the 
session and asked the Merchant of Menace if he 
could wait to meet Semper. “It took them about five 
or six minutes to find me,” Semper recalls, “and 
Price stood out in the parking lot with Cynthia, talk- 
ing. Never was impatient. Never was in a hurry. It 
was perfectly okay with him to wait until they found 
me so that I could get his autograph! He was just the 
sweetest man on the planet!” 

The Sherlock Holmes influence can also be seen 
in one of SPIDER-MAN's larger than life villains. 
“The Kingpin’s been the most prominent villain in 
the series, because he’s such an evil force, in true 
Sherlock Holmes fashion. I literally made Kingpin 


into a modern-day Professor Moriarty. He is the evil 
behind all the other evil. He is the mastermind of 
crime, and the most insidious thing about him is that 
nobody knows that he’s out there doing it.” 

As fans know, only the baddies of Batman rival 
Spider-man’s infamous rogues’ gallery. As to which 
of these spider-slaying slimeballs will be seen on the 
series, Semper's happy answer is: “АП of them! As many 
as we can cram into 65 episodes! Any villain that I 
don’t feel can stand the weight of being up against 
Spider-man, and giving him a good fight, I'll usually 
make a secondary villain in a bigger story.” 

Among the adversaries who will appear in the se- 
ries are Venom, Doctor Octopus, and the Vulture, the 
last a vengeful old man with the power of flight who 
was one of Spider-man’s more unique heavies. The 
show, however, will present him as a young man. 
“They did that in the comics recently. Actually, I 
didn’t want him to arrive on the scene as a young 
man, so we have the old Vulture and the young Vul- 
ture, and we have the transition between the two.” 


Semper had originally wanted to introduce the 
Green Goblin in the first season, but he was stuck 
with a decision that his predecessor (who left the 
show over creative differences) had made concerning 
yet another high-flying mischief-maker: the Hobgob- 
lin. “Because he had made the decision to introduce 
the Hobgoblin first, there were certain designs imple- 
mented and a certain part of the production process 
initiated, which resulted in my being saddled with 
having to deal with the Hobgoblin. I could have re- 
garded that as a negative, but ended up regarding it 
as a positive. I’m very happy with the story; I think 
it’s a great story. We have Mark Hamill (formerly the 
Joker on BATMAN) as the voice of the Hobgoblin.” 

Semper feels that introducing the Hobgoblin first 
leaves even more dramatic possibilities for the Green 
Goblin, who will be introduced further down the line. 
“He is going to be Norman Osborn, the original Gob- 
lin, but we’re going to tell the story differently. It’s 
going to give our show the kind of freshness that I 
want to give it, anyway. We don’t want to tell any story 


Christopher Daniel Barnes and John Semper (along with a cerlain web-slinging companion) give Scarlet 


Streeters the sticky fingers as the SPIDER-MAN cartoon 


show goes into production. 
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exactly as it was told in the comic books, because we 
want іо keep everybody on their toes. We want to keep 
our audience guessing as to where we’re going.” 

With all these evildoers showing up, it’s a good 
thing SPIDER-MAN will have guest appearances by 
Marvel Comic’s other superheroes. “Spidey always 
did lend himself to team-ups,” Semper says, “and I 
have access to the entire Marvel universe. We'll be 
doing something with the Fantastic Four, and I’m 
definitely going to do something with Dr. Strange 
We've done a crossover with the X-Men. We’re going 
to do as much as we can without turning the show 
into SPIDER-MAN AND HIS AMAZING FRIENDS.” 

As far as Peter Parker’s personal life is con- 
cerned, Semper also has that covered. “We pick Peter 
up in his first year of college. Physically and visually, 
he’s not going to change during the course of the series. 
But in terms of maturity, in terms of character develop- 
ment, I think we're going to have a little growing up. 
He’s going to be a wiser person by the time this 
whole 65-episode miniseries is over. 

“Every major Spider-man character that you can 
think of will turn up in one form or another in this 
series,” Semper adds. “As far as the women are con- 
cerned, the Spider-man universe was never populated 
by strong women characters—at least, not in its early 
years. All the women in the show are extremely 
strong characters. That was one of my first mandates. 

^] wanted to make Peter's Aunt May a more inter- 
esting character, and not have her hovering in the 
background and making cookies and worrying about 
her heart. I wanted to make Mary Jane more sensible 
She's still a lot of fun, but Mary Jane has a life, too. 
She has drama, she’s not a bimbo, Felicia Hardy is 


quite interesting. I’m starting her off as being a snotty, 
snooty, upper-class bitch, for lack of a better word. 
But she will grow. We have Glory Grant, who is J. 
Jonah Jameson’s secretary. And 1 resurrected a very 
obscure character: Debra Whitman. Peter’s a really 
brilliant science student, but Debra is also a brilliant 
science student; in fact, she may be more brilliant 
than Peter.” 

Gwen Stacey, however, remains dead. “I person- 
ally loved Gwen Stacey, but we did not want to do a 
character who, when you pick up a comic, is dead. 
Gwen was the woman Í wanted Peter to marry—per- 
sonally, as a fan. We decided not to do her, and most 
of the Gwen Stacey stuff was handed to Felicia.” 

Even J. Jonah Jameson, the Daily Bugle publisher 
who probably hates Spider-man more than any su- 
per-villain, is being given a different spin on the se- 
ries. "He's а man who was hurt early in his life, and 
he rather conservatively detests anybody who puts a 
mask on and becomes a vigilante,” Semper relates. 
“He's still as much of a problem for Spider-man as he 
was in the comics, but in his private moments, we 
can understand why he does what he does. That 
makes him three-dimensional. 

“We could get a thousand people to bang their 
fists and say, “Parker! Get me those photographs!” But 
the minute we got Ed Asner to voice Jonah, we knew 
we had to have more for him to be than simply the guy 
who's on Peter Parker's back all the time.” 

The mention of Asner leads to the subject of the 
actors lending their voices to the animated screen. 
“We've got the greatest cast in the world,” Semper 
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Spidey’s Man 
John Semper 


interviewed by Jessie Lilley 


Scarlet Street: SPIDER-MAN was 
originally scheduled for last fall. Why 
the delay? 

John Semper: Well, it’s a difficult 
property. We’d always intended 
to do the best job on this show 
that we could—we meaning Marvel 
Films Animation. There was never a 
feeling that the show should be 
rushed in any way, shape, or form. 
Before ] got here, they ran into 
creative trouble. I think they had 
lost about six months, and they 
were anxious to get going as 
quickly as possible. We decided 
not to worry about getting on 
the air in September. The num- 
ber one mandate was to make the 
show good. 

SS: Spidey is famous for his inner 
monologues. Won't that make the 
show talky? 

JS: Oh, we've already been ac- 
cused of that! People are either 
going to love it because it’s just 
like the comic, or it’s going to 
drive them crazy. But, | want to 
bring the comic-book Spider- 
man to screen. Spider-man was 
born in comic books and he 
works best there. When you try 
to bring him to animation, you 
suddenly discover that things 


convoluted story. I have to pluck 
elements out of those stories and 
make them into whole entities 
that last only one or two epi- 
sodes. We are also linking them 
together with a kind of connective 
tissue that gives us, usually, a 13- 
episode arc. 

SS: It must be tough trying to please 
everyone when you have so popular 
a character. 

JS: Everybody thinks that they 
have the same idea of Peter Par- 
ker and Spider-man, but when you 
get them in a room they all have 
different ideas. Some people re- 
member when he was a clumsy, 
gawky high school kid, some 
people remember when he was a 
real buff kind of college guy with 
awoman on everyarm.... 

SS: Every arm? 


Stan Lee and John Semper 


barrassment, this sort of party 
girl who was only out for a good 
time. She went through her free- 
spirit phase, and then her slightly 
trampy phase, and now she’s the 
dutiful wife and they're kind оға 
yuppie couple. I don’t know who 
she is in the comic, to be honest 
with you. I know who she is in 
the show. 
SS: One of the most important as- 
pects of a cartoon series is the voice- 
over work. 
JS: Our Spidey is Chris Barnes. 
He's perfect. I love him. And as 
soon as he learns how to stop 
raising controversial topics for 
discussion in public, I'm going 
to love him even more! (Laughs) 
He thinks morning: of standing in 
a group of people, and saying, 
“бо what do you think about that 
abortion stuff, anyway?” 
SS: BATMAN: THE ANI- 
МАТЕР SERIES wasn't al- 
lowed to put a vampire epi- 
sode on the air. 
JS: We've already done it. I 
am in the middle of expand- 
ing it, because it was so 
successful that we decided 
to stretch it for two more 
episodes. I have a good re- 
lationship with Broadcast 
Standards and Practices, in 
that I recognize that what 
they’re trying to do is im- 
portant, and philosophically 
I am not opposed to what 
they’re trying to do. I 


get strange. (Laughs) Things 
that are perfectly acceptable in the 
comic-book form are perfectly un- 
acceptable in animation—the end- 
less monologue, for one thing. 
Even though we’re doing it, we 
can't do it exactly the way they 
do it in the comics, because it 
would drive everybody crazy. He 
simply talks too much! 

SS: What have you done to over- 
come the problem? 

JS: Well, we’re rean inventing a 
Spider-man storytelling language 
for animation, We’re trying to 
fool the audience into thinking 
that it’s just like the comic. In 
point of fact, if we literally did 
the comic book, everybody would 
hate the cartoon! 

58: Will the TV episodes be adapted 
from the comics? 

JS: Some will. Stan Lee and the 
story editors after him rarely told 
asingle story in one or two com- 
ics. It was really a rambling tale, a 


JS: (Laughs) Well, you know, we 
just did the six-armed Spidey! 
I’m still in that mode. But, every- 
body has a different idea of who 
Spider-man really is, and it was 
very tough to zero in on what 
everybody wanted. I caught a lot 
of heat initially, because, once you 
pick a direction, two people are 
going to love it and three people 
are going to hate it. 

SS: In the early days of the comic, 
Betty Brant was Peter's girlfriend. 
JS: We have not yet used Betty 
Brant. She is Robbie Robertson’s 
secretary. Will she be a romantic 
interest for Peter? No. I don't 
think we’re going to do Betty asa 
romantic interest, because it’s 
been so long since she’s been one. 
SS: Mary Jane Watson also went 
through many changes. 

JS: Mary Jane was always a 
thinly-defined character. In the 
very beginning, she was an em- 


think there were writers on 
BATMAN who decided that they 
were going to wage war against 
Broadcast Standards and Practic- 
es. I think that’s an unproduc- 
tive attitude. 

SS: Let's talk competition. BATMAN 
is considered one of the best of the 
new shows. 

JS: I love BATMAN, but you can't 
watch a whole lot of it. I mean, 
there are only so many episodes 
you can watch before they all 
start to look alike, and part of it 
is that it’s so completely drowned 
in that noir style. It’s a little too 
much for me, a triumph of style 
over substance. If I have to com- 
pare them, the most important 
thing that we bring to anima- 
tion—that BATMAN does not 
bring—is that our mouths are 
further down on the chins of all 
our characters. And I think that 
gives us all—a good night’s sleep. 
(Laughs) 1 
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Scarlet Street: Are we going to see 
something new on SPIDER-MAN 
that we haven't seen in the comic 
books, the live-action TV show, the 
old cartoon series. . ? 

Stan Lee: I think there might be a 
tremendous difference. I think the 
earlier cartoons were much more 
simplistic. These current cartoons 
have much more of the personal- 
ity and the underlying humor and 
satire that we always tried to put 
into the Spider-man books. We’re 
spending much more time on the 
dialogue, keeping it as sharp as 
possible. And virtually every story 
is based on a Spider-man comic, 
instead of, as in the past, just try- 
ing to make up original stories. 
I've always felt that, up until 
now, the cartoon versions haven’t 
done him justice. 

SS; It sounds like you're going for a 
more mature audience than is stan- 
dard for Saturday mornings. 

SL: We've never thought of it as 
comics for children or for older 


From the Soap Box 


Stan Lee 


interviewed by Michael Mallory 


ourselves. I’ve always felt that, if 
I enjoy a story, then there are 
many people who have the same 
taste I do. We try to make our 
stories clear enough and exciting 
enough for younger viewers and 
younger readers of comics, and 
we try to make them intelligent 
enough and believable enough 
and satirical enough for the older 
viewer and the older reader. It’s 
walking a thin line. 

SS: Are you similarly involved with 
the MARVEL ACTION HOUR? 
SL: Yes, exactly the same. 

SS: And that features Iron Мап.... 
SL: And the Fantastic Four. It will 
be a half-hour of each. In fact, I 
have an additional involvement 
there, because 1/11 be the host of 
the show. I'm going to introduce 
the shows live action for about a 
minute before they start, some- 
what in the way Alfred Hitchcock 
introduced ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS and the way Rod Ser- 
ling introduced THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE. 


SS: So it will be kind of STAN LEE 
PRESENTS? 

SL: In a way, I guess. I’m think- 
ing of changing my last name to 
“Presents.” (Laughs) “Lee” would 
be my middle name. 

SS: When you were creating these 
comic-book characters, did you have 
any idea that you were creating 
American icons? 

SL: None at all, not the slightest 
suspicion. In those days, we were 
just hoping we could come up 
with something our readers would 
like and that would be moder- 
ately successful. It’s amazing the 
way it happened. They were all 
created in the early part of the 
'60s, and in those years it was as 
though we couldn't do anything 
wrong, Everything that we came 
up with has lasted until now; we 
are still among the bestselling 
comics іп the world. When 1 
think back on it, it’s hard to be- 


people. We write them to please 


lieve. We’vebeen really lucky. і 


SPIDER-MAN STRIKES BACK! 

Continued from page 50 

enthuses. “It is a smorgasbord of people who I've al- 
ways wanted to meet. To begin with, our director is 
Tony Pastor, and Tony’s doing a wonderful job. Our 
Spider-man is Christopher Daniel Barnes—and he is 
perfect. He is a great actor. He isa good guy. I like him 
as a friend. As Mary Jane, we have Saratoga Ballantine. 
She is a wonderful actress, a very sweet person, and 
another good friend. We have Jennifer Hale, who does 
the voice of Felicia. We have an actor named Patrick 
Laborteau, who used to be on LITTLE HOUSE ON 
THE PRAIRIE, playing Flash Thompson, and he’s do- 
ing a wonderful job. He captures that jock kind of ar- 
rogance. I mean, Flash is a real asshole.” 

The SPIDER-MAN cast also includes such stars as 
Maxwell Caulfield (Alistair Smythe), Roscoe Lee Browne 
(Kingpin), Efrem Zimbalist Jr. (Doc Ock), and Martin 
Landau (the Scorpion). Landau, in particular, left an 
impression on Semper. 

“He showed me how he did Bela Lugosi in ED 
WOOD, so that was a treat. He said, ‘You know, I had 
to learn how to use his muscles! Every muscle that I 
use that he didn’t use I had to suppress. And every 
muscle that he uses that 1 don't use I had to learn how 
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to activate. When I get excited, my eyes get very wide, 
but when Lugosi would get excited, his eyes would 
get like little slits, like this.’ And he did it!” 

Allin all, Semper doesn’t find working on SPIDER- 
MAN to be overwhelming—“because it’s variations 
on the same theme,” he explains. However, that does- 
n't make the writing itself any easier. 

^] want to publicly expose and destroy one myth 
about cartoon writing. Cartoon writing is harder to 
do than any live-action writing. Period. When you 
write animation, you have to be the cameraman and 
the editor. We still use the style that was made popular 
by Hanna Barbera years ago, which was that the 
script is the thing. All the shot breakdowns have to be 
in the script; you really have to have your entire car- 
toon in the script before you do anything else. So, 
it’s a harder kind of writing, and it’s frustrating be- 
cause nobody realizes that. You don’t get the kind of 
respect that you deserve. 

“I want to bring the comic-book Spidey to the 
screen,” Semper concludes, “That’s the mandate. 
We're trying to do the best SPIDER-MAN that we can 
do, and we want everybody to bear with us, because 
it's new and different and we are all growing with 
the experience of making a show. We mean well.” 
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Better Holmes and Watson 


The Granada Series Reviewed 


by Richard Valley 


THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED LIP 
Adaptation: Alan Plater 
Direction: Patrick Lau 


Jeremy Brett and Edward Hardwicke 
are once again in peak form, but it 
is Rosalie Williams who is given a 
rare moment to shine in THE МАМ 
WITH THE TWISTED LIP, the fifth 
episode of THE RETURN OF SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES. 

Mrs. Isa Whitney (Patricia Gar- 
wood) has sought Dr. Watson’s help 
in retrieving her husband (Terence 
Longdon) from a two-day orgy of 
opium smoking in Upper Swandam 
Lane. Watson, who has been left 
hanging by a Sherlock Holmes who 
has cavalierly “disappeared without 
trace" —something, the worthy phy- 
sician tells us, that Mr. Holmes 
does "at regular intervals”—departs 
rather eagerly, leaving Mrs. Hudson 
(Williams) to commiserate with the 
distressed Mrs. Whitney. 

“Т sometimes wonder,” says Mrs. 
Whitney, “whether men ever really 


truly grow up. They seem to remain 
little boys forever. Do you wonder 
about that, Mrs. Hudson?” 

“No, Mrs. Whitney, 1 don’t won- 
der about that,” smiles Mrs. Hudson. 
“I know it. And they always need 
us to kiss them better afterwards—in 
a manner of Speaking. of course.” 

Granada rarely offers such warm 
insight into the character of Mrs. 
Hudson—or her relationship with 
her two celebrated boarders. 

‘Arthur Conan Doyle’s story (an 
early tale published in The Strand 
Magazine in 1891 and collected later 
in The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes) 
concerns another troubled husband 
and wife: Mr. and Mrs. Neville St. 
Clair (well-played by Clive Francis 
and Eleanor David). Their family 
problem may be one of murder: 
Poor Mrs, St. Clair has seen her de- 
voted husband “disappear without 
trace” from an upstairs window of 
the Bar of Gold, an opium den in— 
yes, you guessed it—Upper Swandam 
Lane. The prime suspect is a re- 
markably learned (and bedraggled) 


BELOW: Dr. Watson (Edward Hardwicke) finds a heavily-disguised 
Sherlock Holmes (Jeremy Brett) in a smoke-filled opium den in Upper 
Swandam Lane. NEXT PAGE: Clive Francis had a field day in the 
“dual” role of Hugh Boone/Neville St. Clair. (Actually, it looks rather 
like he has half the field on his face!) 
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Jeremy Brett 


beggar named Hugh Boone, the ^man 
with the twisted lip." 

If Scarlet Streeters are unfamiliar 
with the solution to this puzzle, 
they are advised to read no further 
than the words "read no further"— 
for the answer lies in the fact that 
Neville St. Clair and Hugh Boone are 
one and the same person. Indeed, 
men are “little boys forever”—and 
it is not only Neville St. Clair, but 
the Master Sleuth himself, who in- 
dulges his childish predilection for 
playacting. 

The episode also has something 
to say about relationships that may 
not be readily apparent to viewers. 
Though it's considered heresy in 
most circles to think of Holmes and 
Watson as a couple, or their asso- 
ciation as a marriage, consider this: 
In THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED 
LIP, we are presented with three sets 
of people—Holmes and Watson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. 5t. 
Clair—who have very much іп com- 
mon. In every case, the "head of 
the household" vanishes. In every 
case, the motive for that disappear- 
ance is the individual's desire for 
adventure, for a life lived on a 
level above the ordinary—whether 
that means solving crimes, using 
drugs, or leading a double life. In 
every case, too, it is the remaining 
member of the household who is 
really the head, or more accurately 
the backbone, of the relationship. 

Behind every man is a good wo- 
man, and behind every Great De- 
tective, it seems, is a good doctor— 
in a manner of speaking, of course. 
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RECORD WRACKED 

Ray Bradbury once described a 
recurring nightmare about being 
locked in a room with a typewriter 
and a copy of Melville’s Moby Dick, 
and of not being allowed out until 
he had brought forth a screenplay. 
Recently I’ve been haunted by a 
similar nighmare involving Word- 
Perfect 6.1, a CD player, a bunch of 
current movie soundtracks, and of 
being denied access to any Bernard 
Herrmann or Alex North until hav- 
ing met a certain deadline! 

But to starcrash in on a positive 
note, I retroactively nominate Tim 
Burton’s ED WOOD for Best Pic- 
ture and (forget the Supporting cat- 
egory) Martin Landau for Best Actor 
for his uncanny, beautifully con- 
trolled performance as Bela Lugosi. 
ED WOOD is a meticulous and lov- 
ing recreation of the life, times, and 
Zeitgeist of the once obscure film- 
maker who no longer needs any in- 
troduction in either cult or main- 
stream circles. Better yet, it’s also 
an appealing, constantly surpris- 
ing, often moving, sometimes har- 
rowing, but ultimately feel-good 
movie that never bores you. 

It also provides two firsts for 
Burton: a cohesive, compassion- 
ately human screenplay, and a 
non-Danny Elfman score. The Bur- 
ton/Elfman schism was report- 
edly occasioned by a conflict over 
credits for NIGHTMARE BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS: Due to his extensive 
(some might say overextended) 
contribution of words and music 
to NIGHTMARE, Elfman allegedly 
wanted story credit on the film as 
well. When none was forthcoming, 
fade to End Title. Enter Howard 
Shore, the Canadian-born composer 
best known for his David Cron- 
enburg scores (1986’s THE FLY, 
1988's DEAD RINGERS, 1991's NA- 
KED LUNCH), as well as for such 
blockbusters as THE SILENCE OF 
THE LAMBS (1991) and PHILADEL- 
PHIA (1993). 
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by Russ Gare à 


Shore’s ED WOOD score (Holly- 
wood Records, HR-62002-2, 44:00) is 
a glitzy pastiche of period styles, 
the shoestring stock library sound 
of Wood’s original pictures, and 
movingly earnest underscoring 
for the ever-optimistic Eddie and 
his bittersweet relationship with 
the washed-up, drugged-out Lu- 
gosi. Though the ubiquitous Lon- 
don Symphony is credited, the 
score has a scaled-down sound that 
sometimes suggests Dominic Fron- 
tiere’s music for TV’s THE OUTER 
LIMITS, particularly in its “Main 
Title.” Throughout these appro- 
priately modest arrangements, bon- 
gos anda theremin stand out as 
"50s-ish signifiers of the hip, the 
weird, and the outré. (Shore even 
managed to find a real theremin 
for the score.) 

At one point, Burton briefly uses 
the distinctive Latin sound of Prez 
Prado (unheard in films since Anita 
Ekberg flounced her way through 
the Baths of Caracalla in 1960's LA 
DOLCE VITA) to further evoke 
Hollywood and its fringes. In the 
Lugosi cues, another homage is 
heard, the poignant theme from 
Tchaikovsky's ballet SWAN LAKE, 
which served as the “Main Title” for 
the otherwise sparsely-scored 1931 
DRACULA. 

A fine overall sense of period, 
as well as on-the-mark cues in- 
spired by the no-budget sound of 
Wood’s original soundtracks, 
make for a consistently interesting 
and memorable score. 

In a Film Score Monthly interview, 
Shore paid tribute to the period 
and the overall high quality of the 
film music of the 1950s by com- 
menting: “The '50s in this particu- 
lar period is wonderful for music. 
Jazz and be-bop were becoming 
popular, great Latin music was be- 
ing played, film score music was 
interesting. Even the library music 
used in those Ed Wood movies 
was interesting. GLEN OR GLENDA 


used library music, but it’s of such 
a vintage, it’s wonderful in its own 
sort of strange way. Those [cues in 
ED WOOD] were just my version of 
that music.” 

Several underscored monologues 
by Criswell (Jeffrey Jones) and 
Lugosi (Landau) add to the au- 
thentic Wood mood. What next for 
Tim Burton? How about THE 
BARRY BROWN / ALLISON HAYES 
STORY? And Johnny Depp would 
be a natural as the young Desi Ar- 
naz in BABALU! 

Though I didn’t see WES CRA- 
VEN’S NEW NIGHTMARE (my 
old ones will do, thanks), I enjoyed 
J. Peter Robinson's atmospheric, 
dreamlike score for the seventh 
film in the ELM STREET series. The 
Milan CD (73138 35690-2, 58:05) also 
has an original format: The many 
cues, which have such great titles 
as “The Glove Goes Berserk” and 
“The Claw in Heather’s Bed,” are 
arranged in seven uninterrupted 
suites to make for cohesive listen- 
ing. The 50-year-old British-born 
Robinson, who was a rock musi- 
cian with Phil Collins and Eric Clap- 
ton, but who also studied at the 
Royal Academy of Music, fuses 
HALLOWEEN -like Synclavier hits 
with real orchestral sounds. The 
result is a relatively fresh and var- 
ied spin on the expected suspense 
rifts. Charles Bernstein’s “Freddy” 
theme is integrated into the score 
at various points. 

Back in the period vein is RA- 
DIOLAND MURDERS (MCA MCAD 
11159, 64:00). Though the score is 
credited to Joel McNeely, best- 
known for TV's YOUNG INDIANA 
JONES, most of the CD is given ov- 
er to remakes of standards, from 
1933's outrageous "A Guy What 
Takes His Time" (from SHE DONE 
HIM WRONG, and for which Para- 
mount's star com poser of the era, 
Ralph Rainger, did both words 
and music) through “Tico Tico” and 
“Back In The Saddle Again." 


The arrangements exhibit the 
somewhat sterile sound that con- 
tem porary swing transcriptions 
seem to have, bul the always reli- 
able Rosemary Clooney adds a wel- 
come note of authenticity with a 
seductive “That Old Feeling.” Al- 
though it’s fun, just whom this 
heady, synthetic mix of Gene Aut- 
ту, the Boswell Sisters, and Mozart 
(the “Queen of the Night” aria?) 
might appeal to—other than rabid 
fans of Brian Benben, who will be 
dreaming on about a movie career 
after his film debut here—is diffi- 
cult to gauge. Spike Jones enthusi- 
asts may, however, be intrigued by 
the special participation of—no, 
not Sir Frederick Gas, but the du- 
rable Billy (“I’m in the Mood For 
Love”) Barty, who livens up the 
proceedings with an amusing Jones 
homage to the tune of “That Old 
Black Magic.” 


Tre AGE or GENFRICUS 

The past film season was strong 
on big-budget genre offerings, 
even if most of the films themselves 

roved somewhat weak. CDs have 

een released from most, includ- 
ing INTERVIEW WITH THE VAM- 
PIRE, MARY SHELLEY’S FRANK- 
ENSTEIN, THE JUNGLE BOOK, and 
STAR TREK GENERATIONS. All 
push the right buttons and catch the 
right sync, all sound like they were 
performed by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and all are pretty much 
interchangeable. 

I must admit to having become 
almost totally Retro in my mov- 
iegoing /soundtracking habits, but 
that also means І can come to these 
scores with relatively fresh ears, 

As film scoring invented itself 
in the classical Hollywood period 
from the early 1930s on, it evolved 
along a strange and eclectic trajec- 
tory of Euro/American and 19th/ 
20th century styles and influences 
which, like the moons of Jupiter 
that gave birth to the Star Child in 
2001, will probably never align in 
quite the same manner again. 

The roots of modern Golden Age 
scoring can be traced to the same 
Russian and French origins of cer- 
tain key 20th-century concert mu- 
sic: from such late 19th-century 
Russian colorists as Tchaikovsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakov to the atmo- 
spheric, highly accessible early 
20th-century French Impressionism 
of Debussy and Ravel. These latter 
influenced the Americanization of 
film music in the 1950s, when com- 
posers such as Alex North, Elmer 


Bernstein, and Hugo Friedhofer, 
under the influence of Copland, 
David Diamond, Ned Rorem, and 
other American composers who were 
themselves heavily indebted to 
the modern French/Russian school 
(Ravel / Prokofief /Stravinsky), shook 
off the heavy Germanic sound of 
Korngold and Steiner. The end re- 
sult, which reached the highest 
level ever achieved in film com- 
position, refreshingly fused per- 
sonal style with an innovative, 
less-is-more scoring both epic and 
intimate (and often influenced by 
jazz and other Pop idioms). 

On the other hand, the major in- 
fluence on ‘80s and ‘90s film mu- 
sic seems to date back no further 
than 1977 and STAR WARS. If 
John Williams (with a lot of help 
from Holst, Korngold, et al) ef- 


Johnny Depp as Ed Wood 


fected a welcome return to the 
stirring symphonic mode that had 
been nearly obliterated by the late 
"605 craze for Pop-dominated 
scores, he also put the kiss of ge- 
neric death on the kind of scoring 
that peaked in the twilight of 
Golden Age Hollywood. Most of 
the genre scores that have fol- 
lowed have been fairly slavish 
copies of what has become the de 
rigueur STAR WARS/INDIANA 
JONES symphonic mode. 


Even Jerry Goldsmith, probably 
the last real musical genius to 
emerge from the Hollywood sys- 
tem, and one of the few working 
links to it, succumbed (and con- 
tributed) to the “generic age” with 
an oflen-imitated mode established 
in his appealing but lesser scores 
for GREMLINS (1984), EXPLORERS 
(1985), and MATINEE (1993); this 
in light of the fact, however, that 
Goldsmith also created some of 
the most striking and original 
genre music ever. His innovative 
scores for such films as PLANET 
OF THE APES (1968), THE OMEN 
(1976), and ALIEN (1979) influenced 
ensuing sci-fi and horror scoring in 
a much more positive and progres- 
sive (if less pervasive) manner than 
did the hyper-derivative STAR 
WARS. But generally speaking, 
from STAR WARS to STARGATE 
(1994), there’s been little in main- 
stream commercial film scoring 10 
rival that of the Golden Age of the 
'50s and early ‘60s. 

Modern Vampire movies have 
supplied a rich and varied source 
of cinematic musical inspiration, 
from James Bernard's massed brass 
screaming “Dra-cu-la” in 1958's 
HORROR OF DRACULA to the 
hypnotic “Within You, Without 
You” drones of Popol Vuh’s unex- 
pectedly Raga-ish score for Her- 
zog's 1979 remake of NOSFERATU. 
Elliot Goldenthal has composed a 
brooding, intermittently interest- 
ing score for the latest airing of 
the durable Undead, the well-publi- 
cized and ultimately well-received 
INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE 
(Geffen GEFD-24719, 49:00). The 
mode here is symphonic, fairly 
conventional structurally and har- 
monically, but with some Gold- 
enthal-cum-Goldsmith “vampire as 
alien” modernisms, as well as some 
subtle but atmospheric electronic 
and period embellishments—two 
violin soloists, viola de Gamba, 
harpsichord, and glass harmonica— 
tossed in for good measure. Some- 
how it all meshes. 

The ambient mood swings be- 
tween somber lyricism (a moody 
“Main Theme,” and a melancholy 
waltz for piano solo, both of which 
evoke the appropriately Anne- 
Riceian feel of Old World welt- 
schmerz and more agitated sturm 
und drang passages. Violin solos 
intermittently conjure up that 
Transylvanian mood as well, but at 
times (as towards the end of 
“Claudia's Allegro Agitato”) they 
also veer perilously close to suck- 
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Tom Cruise gets his revenge on Oprah Winfrey, who stormed out of a 


screening of last fall's INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE. | 


ing the score into the New Age vor- 
tex of Philip Glass’ “Main Title" for 
1985’s MISHIMA. (A brief attack of 
“temptrackitis,” perhaps?) All in 
all, INTERVIEW is an effective, el- 
egiac, somewhat predictable score, 
but it’s still probably the best of 
the recent lot. Be warned, however: 
The CD (like the movie) concludes 
with Guns ‘n’ Roses’ inept, boring 
parody of the Rolling Stones’ 
“Sympathy For the Devil.” Could- 
n't they afford the reuse fees for 
the original? 

MARY SHELLEY’S FRANKEN- 
STEIN (Epic Soundtrax, EK66631, 
69:54) is, alas, also Kenneth Bra- 
nagh’s FRANKENSTEIN. Branagh’s 
direction of the film seems to have 
been inspired by the trailer for IN 
HARM'S WAY (1965), in which Otto 
Preminger heatedly admonishes 
Barbara Bouchet to “Keep running, 
Barbara!” (Our man Ken doubtless 
added: “And get real hysterical!”) 
Scottish-born Patrick Doyle has 
been Branagh's musical alter ego 
since the well-received HENRY V 
(1989), but his FRANKENSTEIN 
score is perhaps the least inspired 
of the recent spate of genre out- 
ings. There's a formal, 19th-century 
feel to the structure and harmo- 
nies, which evokes a kind of blood- 
less gentility, and which alter- 
nates with the obligatory Gothic 
effects, the mix finally engendering 
little more than monotony. (What 
both film and score ultimately 
triggered in me was an intense 
desire to rewatch James Whale’s 
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BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN, in 
which Franz Waxman’s music ex- 
hibited more emotion, technique, 
originality, and ironic humor in 
1935 than most of these recent 
scores put together.) 

Dennis McCarthy’s score for 
STAR TREK GENERATIONS (Cre- 
scendo, CNPD 8040, 60:45), is the 
latest product of the deathless 
STAR TREK industry. Though in 
the now-mandatory symphonic 
mode of the two previous scores, 
GENERATIONS is basically TV 
music—TV music on a grand Scale, 
but still essentially (even quintes- 
sentially) TV. It’s not a bad score, 
but it goes nowhere you haven't 
been before a lot! Of course, die- 
hard Trekkies probably wouldn’t 
want it any other way. The liner 
notes read like PR hype and are 
especially nausea-inducing. (“Den- 
nis brings it all to a close with ‘To 
Live Forever,’ where Data, having 
found his lost cat Spot, cries tears 
of joy.”) 

Basil Poledouris composed the 
score for one of the more unneces- 
sary remakes of the year, RUD- 
YARD KIPLING’S THE JUNGLE 
BOOK (Milan 7313B 35711-2, 48.00). 
One of the more interesting musi- 
cians to work the mainstreams of 
the current Hollywood jungle, Pole- 
douris manages to generate some 
surprisingly pleasing and dynamic 
scores within the circumscribed 
limits of ‘90s genericism, and JUN- 
GLE BOOK is a duly entertaining 
score, replete with an upliftingly 


lyrical “Main Theme” and some in- 
triguing (if not wildly adventur- 
ous) orchestral effects. 

Probably the most vivid end re- 
sult of my transient plunge into 
the generic world of Film Music 
’95 is an overwhelming sense of 
déja vu. It's like—well—even 
though I see very few current 
films, I had the nagging feeling 
that I’d somehow already heard all 
these scores before. There was also 
an overall impression of “one size 
fits all" interchangeability: For 
four films that in the past might 
have elicited four radically differ- 
ent modes of scoring, now you 
could take any cue from any score 
and graft it onto any remotely ap- 
propriate scene in any film—and 
it would probably work. (“Baloo 
Chases Lestat and Frankenstein 
into the Nexus Jungle Treasure 
Room.”) It's amazing that genre 
scoring, which once offered com- 
posers unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for far-out experimentation (for 
example, Dimitri Tiomkin's 1951 
score for THE THING), has become 
So conservative. 

Given the time and space, one 
could profitably cite Jameson and 
Adorno in attempting to explain 
why film music and popular cul- 
ture in general have become as 
boring as a Big Mac. Or perhaps 
one should cite Karl Marx: Popu- 
lar culture has simply become 
capitalistic fodder. Even movie 
bombs end up paying for them- 
selves on video, and just passable 
film scores can garner a few extra 
bucks via the rarefied but rabid 
soundtrack market. 

At the dawn of the soundtrack 
age, only the best, most distinc- 
tive scores were released commer- 
cially; now, every film seems to 
spawn the obligatory soundtrack. 
(Hey, are CDs for LEPRECHAUN, 
DR. GIGGLES, and HONEY І BLEW 
UP THE KIDS really necessary?) 
To boot, digital technology im- 
poses at least 20-something or 
more tracks and 40 to 70 minutes 
per disk, which makes for a pretty 
long haul with music originally 
intended as an adjunct to visual 
imagery and narrative. And de- 
spite the length of many sound- 
track CDs, current film scoring 
seems to have become a kind of 
watered-down classical music for 
those who lack the time, inclina- 
tion, and/or attention span to 
sample the real thing, but who 
still crave orchestral sound and 
some kind of emotional rush with- 


ina tonal, not-too extreme or com- 
plex “easy listening” context. 

But even orchestration has also 
become routine, and is a crucial ele- 
ment in the generification of new 
scores. Typically, what is basically 
a standard 19th-century orchestral 
ensemble rambles doggedly along, 
whether it be evoking Moon 44, 
Lestat’s Paris, or Anytown, U.S.A. 
Any experimentation with solos or 
evocative, small ensemble scoring 
seems verboten. The very title of 
THE JUNGLE BOOK, for example, 
suggests exotic percussion and 
offbeat sounds, but you hear very 
little of either, Whatever hap- 
pened to Herrmann’s axiom that, 
since a score is only played once 
(for recording), you might as well 
use any combination of instru- 
ments that you can imagine? (He 
certainly did.) Ultimately, for all 
the attention I gave these last four 
CDs, I found it difficult to tell the 
scores apart, let alone the seem- 
ingly endless and indistinguish- 
able succession of cues that made 
up each one. There seemed to be 
only two modes operative in 
them: dramatic/epic (i.e., the clash- 
ing/docking/warping of starships) 
and benign/inspirational (every- 
thing else). 

Via letter, a composer (a com- 
mercially successful, trend-setting 
musician of the late studio era) 
speculated to me that the end of 
the studio system, combined with 
the simultaneous emergence of 
the director and/or independent 
producer as creative controller, 
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Jason Scott Lee stars as Mowgli n Walt Disney’s second—but first live- 
action—production of THE JUNGLE BOOK. 


signaled the eventual decline of 
significant film scoring. 

The blame cannot be placed 
solely with the composers (all of 
whom are technically competent). 
Perhaps contemporary directors 
don’t want too much emotion or 
personal style; perhaps audiences 
and listeners don't, either. Or 
maybe it's the impossible sched- 
ules and assembly line produc- 
tion methods of the current Holly- 
wood product. At any rate, while 
researching a future article on 
1950s film music, I came across a 
quote from a giant of film scoring, 
who commented that one of the 
advantages of working in Golden 


Age Hollywood was that composers 
no longer had to write “neutral 
music" (in contrast to, say, '30s 
scoring). None of the new scores 
are terribly bad; they are not terri- 
bly anything, really—least of all 
terribly memorable. 

So, to paraphrase the great 
Criswell, "past events will affect 
you in the future”—and it seems 
in the ‘90s that the (terribly neutral) 
pendulum has swung back with a 
vengeance. 


Ross Care is currently working on 
two articles on Hollywood music in 
the 1950s for a book to be published 
by the Library of Congress. 
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interviewed by Jessie Lilley 


ast issue, Scarlet Street spoke with the de- 

lightful, always entertaining producer 
Herman Cohen about his innovative teen horror 
films of the fright-filled ‘50s: I WAS А TEEN- 
AGE WEREWOLF (1957), IWAS A TEENAGE 
FRANKENSTEIN (1957), BLOOD OF DRAC- 
ULA (1957), and the aptly-titled HOW TO 
MAKE A MONSTER (1958). 

When Cohen switched from black-and- 
white fright flicks to full color with 1959’s HOR- 
RORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM, the concept 
of a teen terror was not entirely abandoned— 
although the high-school set now had to play 
second fiddle to Britisher Michael Gough, 
who, in addition to taking the lead in BLACK 
MUSEUM, headlined Cohen’s KONGA (1961) 
and BLACK ZOO (1963). 

In turn, Gough surrendered the star spot to 
the legendary Joan Crawford, ending up just 
another victim in the Pepsi Queen starrer’s 
BERSERK (1968) and TROG (1970). 

Here, in the second installment of a fasci- 
nating three-part interview, Scarlet Street pub- 
lisher Jessie Lilley investigates the “colorful” 
career of the one and only Herman Cohen.... 


We always knew that Michael Gough was a man with a wicked tongue in his head, but in HORRORS OF 
THE BLACK MUSEUM (1959) he put a wicked tong in Beatrice Varley's head as well. 


Herman Cohen: HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM was my first pic- 
ture in color. 

Jessie Lilley: It has a reputation for be- 
ing more sadistic than most other films 
of the period. 

HC: Every murder was based on an 
actual murder that occurred in the 
United Kingdom, including the one 
with the binoculars. The binoculars 
was quite a case; it took place just 
before World War II, in the ‘30s. A 
stableboy was madly in love with 
the mistress of a very wealthy family 
in Windsor. The father caught them 
out in the stables having sex, and 
the boy was fired and thrown off 
the property. A year later, just 
prior to Ascot opening up, these 
binoculars were sent through the 
post of the Marleybone Post Office. 
She was murdered by focusing the 
binoculars and looking in them. 

JL: She got the spikes in her eyes, Was 
it the stableboy's intention to kill the 
girl or the father? 

HC: The binoculars were sent to 
her. She’d refused to have anything 
further to do with him. 

JL: A roll in the hay and it's over! 


HC: Every case was true, even the 
portable guillotine. They were all 
based on the files of Scotland 
Yard’s Black Museum. I changed 
the circumstances. The characters. 
But we wrote the screenplay based 
on the actual tools and instru- 
ments of murder that were used. 

JL: HORRORS OF THE BLACK MU- 
SEUM was quite a hit, wasn't it? 

HC: We had a big opening in New 
York. We opened up at a hundred 
theaters—a big, big opening—and I 
flew in with the binoculars. Ruth 
Pologe, the publicity gal I hired 
for BLACK MUSEUM—she sug- 
gested I report that I lost the bin- 
oculars at the airport. Which I did. 
Which I reported to security. The 
police arrived, and we received the 
front page on two of the tabloids in 
New York—the Post and the News, I 
think. I can’t remember his name, 
but one of the assistant DAs had a 
feeling that it was all a gimmick. 
He called and wanted to talk to 
me, because he was going to try to 
prove that it was a publicity gim- 
mick, which had cost the city a lot 
of money. 


JL:, Did they get you? 

HC: Not at all. I’m a pretty good 
actor. (Laughs) 

JL:, Any other stories about HORRORS 
OF THE BLACK MUSEUM? 

HC: There’s one funny thing that 
happened in London. We wanted 
to use Scotland Yard. Believe it or 
not, Scotland Yard in those days 
had no signs. I had something to 
do with the Scotland Yard signs 
that you see now, because there 
were no signs on Scotland Yard. 
There were just big black gates. For 
my American audience, I wanted 
people to know where they were, so 
we had a sign made at the studio. 
We put it up on the gates and paid 
off a couple of bobbies who opened 
and closed the gates, and we filmed 
our scene. About four weeks later, 
we wanted to shoot an insert of the 
sign, so I called our prop depart- 
ment to bring the sign over to the 
stage. They said, “My God, we left 
the sign on the building!” So my 
associate producer, Jack Green- 
wood, and I drove to Scotland Yard 
at about one or two in the morning 
and stole back our sign! (Laughs) 
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JL: Wonder- 
ful! In the 606, Michael Gough took 
over what was essentially the Whit 
Bissell role in your films. 

HC: I really loved Vincent Price, but 
we couldn't afford him. So Michael 
Gough inherited the roles I had 
written originally for Price. 

JL: What's the story behind the Hyp- 
noVista prologue in HORRORS OF 
THE BLACK MUSEUM? 

HC: Oh, that was AIP. I had nothing 
to do with it. Jim Nicholson was 
looking for some gimmick, because 
this was a big picture in Cinema- 
Scope and color. At that time, Bill 
Castle was coming up with all 
kinds of gimmicks for THE TING- 
LER and this and that. It was work- 
ing for Columbia, where Bill Castle 
was releasing his pictures, so Jim 
thought we should have a gim- 
mick with HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM. He called and 
said he’d met this hypnotist at 
USC, and he wanted to put together 
a six-minute prologue for the film. 
We put it in at the beginning of the 
picture, only in the USA. We didn’t 
use it when the picture played on 
TV, by the way—and when we sell it 
to video, I don’t know whether 
we're going to use it or not 

JL: Let's talk about apes. Giant mon- 
ster movies are not what we usually 
expect from Herman Cohen, although, 
as you said, you've made so many 
different films.... 

HC: I wrote KONGA because І 
needed another picture that was 
going to make a lot of money, a 
picture I thought was going to do 
well. KING KONG was such a clas- 
sic; I figured it was time to do an- 
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other KING KONG. When I told 
Jim Nicholson about my idea, he 
said, “Hey, I think it would 
work.” And Aben Kandel and I 
did the script. I wanted to use 
KING KONG in my advertising, 
so I met with the legal depart- 
ment of RKO and made a deal. 
I paid them $25,000 to allow 
us to refer to KING KONG in 
our advertising. “Not since 
King Kong!” That's how I got 
the name; it was Kong and we 
|| added an “a” to it. 
JL: KONGA had a lot of special 
effects. Was it an expensive film 
to make? 
HC: That was something I 
was very proud of. At the 
time, the studios were us- 
ing the blue matte process. 
There was a brilliant techni- 
cian in London working 
for Rank Labs. His name was 
Victor Marguetti. There was nothing 
about film he didn’t know. He came 
up with the process of using yellow 
sodium lights instead of the blue 
matte, so that you don’t see the 
blue line around the figures and it 
doesn’t shake, which I used to hate. 
If you watch KONGA, you don't see 
any of that. It's rock steady. 
JL: Marvelous. 
HC: Sodium lights—which took a 
great deal of time, because it was 
trial and error. We had to shoot it, 
we had to process it, we had to see 
if it worked. If it didn’t, we did it 
again. I was a stickler for things. 
It had to be done right. Jim Nicholson 
and AIP kept saying, “Hurry! We 
want to release the picture!” [ said, 
“Look, we're still working on the 
effects.” They couldn’t comprehend 
what it entailed. I talked to Carl 
Foreman, who was getting ready 
to do THE GUNS OF NAVARONE, 
and he used Marguetti for the same 
sodium light effects on GUNS OF 
NAVARONE. We did а lot of spe- 
cial effects for KONGA. It was quite 
tough, because we had to use in- 
genuity in place of money. KONGA, 
complete with everything, cost just 
around $700,000. 
JL: That's incredible! 
HC: We only had to pay the lab for 
the time that we used. And for the 
film. You didn't pay for the film 
that didn't work, not in those days. 
Some of the scenes were incred- 
ible. In the finale, we had Konga 
standing next to Parliament and 
Big Ben. The police and the army 
have come out to see what they can 
do to shoot him dead. Well, we 
couldn't shoot at Big Ben, of 


course, but we needed a street 
that had stores like it. There's a 
suburb of London called Croyden; 
they had a main street that looks 
exactly like the stores across from 
Parliament and the Embankment. 
So we tried to make a deal to shoot 
there, but the metropolitan police 
and city council of Croyden were 
dragging their butts. My British 
counterpart, Jack Greenwood, said, 
“Herm, there’s no way we can shoot 
on the streets there.” So I went to 
meet the inspector, and we sat and 
talked. They say the British bobby 
is the most honest cop in the world. 
I was warned when I went to Eng- 
land not to try to give a British 
bobby any money. That's a lot of 
crock! We were talking; І told him 
I wanted to use the streets for five 
days and we would start after one 
in the morning, after the pubs 
closed. He was discussing his wife 
and how they’d just moved into a 
new house, and how he wished he 
could afford a color TV set. (Laughs) 
Well, to make a long story short, 
he received a present from my 
production company, and he talked 
the city council of Croyden into 
giving me the permits! 

JL: Hot stuff! 

HC: So then we’re shooting. The 
last shot was the army with ba- 
zookas, with machine guns, with 
rockets going off. That was the 
last shot on the street, but I did not 
tell the inspector what we were go- 
ing to do—because we'd never have 
gotten permission. The plan was one 
take, then everybody in the trucks 
and out! And I can only tell you 
that the emergency number is 999 
in London, and they received hun- 
dreds of calls. (Laughs) People 
thought they were being attacked! 
JL: Well, it wasn't too many years af- 
ter the blitz. 

HC: And they thought they were 
being attacked! The next day, the 
inspector had a long list of people 
who had complained. So my pro- 
duction manager and I bought box- 
es of candy and flowers and went 
personally to those homes to ex- 
plain what happened. We gave them 
candy so they wouldn’t complain 
to the government and I wouldn’t 
get thrown out of England! (Laughs) 
Anything for the film! 

JL: Anything at all, right? 

HC: We used a lot of ingenuity in 
place of money in those days! 

JL: BLACK ZOO had a whole menag- 
erie of animals, 

HC: We shot BLACK ZOO at Raleigh 
Studios, where my offices are. 


JL: Were the wild animals difficult to 
manage? 

HC: Yes, of course. We had 23 wild 
cats. Lions, tigers; we had a black 
panther. I’ve got some great shots 
of them on the set, sitting on the 
couches, on the chairs. I own the 
Fox Theater, and I had the world 
premiere at the Fox. I flew in with 
the lion, Zamba, and the tiger, 
Katrina, who was beautiful. I made 
a deal with American Airlines, and 
Iflew with them to Detroit, to the 
world premiere at my Fox Theater. I 
checked them into the Statler Hil- 
ton with me. (Laughs) 

JL: Oh, no! 

HC: Oh, yeah! We got great cover- 
age. Then, we went to New York. I 
was staying at the Hampshire House, 
but we checked the lion and tiger 
into the Edison Hotel, and I took 
*em with me to TV interviews and 
personal appearances and what 


have you. But you were talking 
about shooting the picture. We only 
had one incident. Zamba jumped 
one of the trainers. You see, each cat 
had a specific trainer that they grew 
up with, and they loved their 
trainer. In fact, when you see a 
lion or tiger attack somebody in 
BLACK ZOO or any picture, it's 
usually the trainer in costume, por- 
traying the actor or actress. What 
they're doing is wrestling with 
the cat and playing with them. We 
put in the roars afterwards, be- 
cause they’re playing, they’re 
happy. Anyway, in this case, it 
was a young kid they sent for 
Zamba; it was not the 
trainer that he grew up 

with. I was standing 

there on the stage, 

talking on the phone as 

they were bringing 

him, and Zamba 


jumped the trainer. He had to get 

70 stitches in his arm. 
JL: Good Gad! 

HC: We got the cats from a place 

called Nature's Haven in Saugus, 

run by Ralph Helfer. I love animals, 

and for some reason the animals 

took to me. I’ve got stills of me next 

to Zamba. Now, Zamba, if he'd 

turned his head toward me and I 

had my arms around him, he could 

have killed me. I was foolish! I was a 

big schmuck! You know, anything 

for publicity! (Laughs) We also 

had the mountain lion es- 

cape from the stage. He 

got under the sound 

stage, where our 

electrical wires ро; 

he squeezed un- 

derneath. How- 

ever, we didn't 

know where 
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РАСЕ 62: Herman Cohen, Jess Conrad, Claire 
Gordon, and KONGA. By this point in Cohen's 
oeuvre, teenagers had pretty much stopped 
being monsters and become victims of the 
older generation. PREVIOUS PAGE: The big 
ape makes a monkey out of his enemies in 
KONGA (1961). TOP: Cohen regular Michael 
Gough is up to no good in KONGA, much to 
the distress of Margo Johns. Johns played the 
older woman who is inevitably doomed in a 
Cohen presentation. MIDDLE: It’s never too 
wise to turn down the love-crazed Michael 
Gough. Here, Claire Gordon makes the mis- 
take of doing so in KONGA. BOTTOM: Always 
a good sport, Gough shows Claire Gordon that 
there are no hard feelings over his spurned 
advances—by giving the girl a fur coat! 
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he was! Just a block from the 
studio there's a school, so we 
had to notify the L.A.P.D. and 
they sent a chopper over, and 
they kept all the kids in school 
for lunch, My publicist at that 
time, Ted Bonnet, said “We 
gotta call the papers! Call As- 
sociated Press! This is great 
publicity!” Once again, I was 
accused by the DA of doing it 
as a stunt! But this time, un- 
like the situation with the 
binoculars, it was not a stunt! 
The lion actually escaped! 
(Laughs) We found him final- 
ly, cowering underneath the 
sound stages, scared stiff. 

JL: Oh, poor thing! 

HC: It took hours to find him, 
by the way. Stopped produc- 
tion. Stopped everything. We 
got great headline stories, 
though. In fact, I have the pa- 
per right here in my office. 
(Laughs) It’s on the wall. 

JL: How did your star, Michael 
Gough, feel about working with 
lions anid tigers? 

HC: Michael Gough was mar- 
velous. The animals took to 
him like they took to me. He 
wasn't afraid of them, and 
they sensed he wasn’t afraid. 
I brought Michael from Lon- 
don to do the film; we did the 
film here in Hollywood. He said 
to me, “Gee whiz! You never 
told me I was gonna have 
these lions and tigers trying 
to sit on me!” (Laughs) BLACK 
ZOO was quite an exciting film, 
especially to see how they 
trained the cats, how everyone 
loved these cats. It got to a 
point one day, the cats were 
sitting on the side getting 
ready to go in for a shot, and 
the prop man walked by and 
kicked the cat to make it move 
over. I said, “Max! That is a 
lion! That is not a pussy cat!” 
I had to talk to the crew, be- 
cause they got so used to the 
cats on the stage that they for- 
got that they were wild cats. 
JL: How did you become associ- 
ated with Joan Crawford? 

HC: With Joan? Aben and I 
wrote a story. I wanted to doa 
circus horror film; I always 
loved the circus. We wrote 
BERSERK. Now, the lead or- 
iginally was going to be played 
by a man. The lead that Joan 
Crawford played was going to 
be a man when we were first 
writing the treatment. 


JL: Why did you change it? 
HC: Well, I’ve always loved 
Joan Crawford. Joan and Bette 
Davis did WHAT EVER HAP- 
PENED TO BABY JANE? here 
at the studio, and I got to know 
both of them. They used to 
come to my office—not to- 
ether, believe me! (Laughs) 
Joan would raise hell about 
Bette, and then Bette would 
schlep in with her old terry- 
cloth robe and her cigarette 
dangling, to ask if that bitch 
Joan had been around—and 
if I had anything to drink! 
(Laughs) I almost signed Bette 
for a couple of pictures, but 
it didn’t work out. In fact, be- 
fore I signed Dame Edith 
Evans for CROOKS AND COR- 
ONETS, I was talking to Mar- 
garet Rutherford in London, 
and then I thought of Bette 
Davis for the part. At the 
time of BERSERK I was 
signed by Columbia Pictures, 
and Joan was a very close 
friend of Columbia's president, 
Leo Jaffe. I mentioned the cir- 
cus picture to Leo, and I said, 
^I'd love to have a meeting 
with Joan Crawford. I’m will- 
ing to fly to New York." She 
was living in New York. He 
said, "I'd be very ha to 
ask her, Herman." AR she 
was happy to meet with me. I 
went up to her magnificent 
penthouse flat at Two East 
79th. See, I'm not going senile. 
I remember these things .... 
JL: Now, now... I never said 
you were senile. 
HC: I was talking to myself. 
(Laughs) Anyway, I met with 
her, and I gave her the script 
to read. She liked it. She 
wanted to work; more than 
anything, Joan wanted to 
work. That's why I got her 
for those two pictures that 
were not the kind of pictures, 
between you and me, that a 
Joan Crawford should have 
been offered. May I say at the 
same time that so much of 
Mommie Dearest was a lot of 
crap, because 1 knew her 
daughter and family. Joan and 
I were very close for the last 
10 years of her life. 
JL:, One reads so much about 
her drinking problems. Were 
there any problems when you 
worked together? 
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Cm books and movies have long had a symbi- 
otic relationship. Many motion pictures are 
based on comics and even more films have been 
translated onto the pages of sequential art. 

Herman Cohen was an early experimenter with 
comic books as promotional tools, Even though he 
had not read comics as a kid, Cohen recognized that 
they could be valuable to him. 

When KONGA stalked the screen in 1961, Cohen 
had the savvy to release promotional items to chil- 
dren, including statuettes and comics. “When we 
did KONGA, we were looking for anything that might 
go with it,” says Cohen. “I can’t remember the deal, 
but I don’t think we got paid. It was just a promotion 
to release the comic book, so that the theater could 
give them away if they wanted to.” 

Cohen admits that he never took much interest 
in the 1961 comic adaptation of KONGA published 
by Charlton Comics. “I think I browsed through it once 
fast,” Cohen says of his first comic. Rather, he was 
busying himself with producing the films loved by 
horror buffs. 

Ironically, other than the original adaptation, 
Cohen was unaware of the Konga-related spin-off 
published by the same company. Konga the comic 
took on a life of its own—as did adaptations of two 
other giant-monster movies of the period, Gorgo 
(based on the 1961 King Bros. film) and Reptilicus 
(based on the 1962 Sid Pink production). 

Konga the comic enjoyed modest success at best. 
However, in recent years, Konga titles have become 
sought by collectors. The reason: Steve Ditko, the 
legendary talent who illustrated the book. 

Ditko is best known as the creator (with Stan Lee) 
of Spider-Man, and as one of the artists on whom 
Marvel Comics built their mighty marching founda- 
tion. Yet, his roots trace directly back to the terror- 
filled pages of such comics as Unusual Tales and 
Strange Suspense Stories. During his early years in 
comics, Ditko made a name for himself at Charlton 
as a top-notch fantasy and horror artist. His ability 
to capture expressions of terror and surprise were 
just a small portion of his tremendous talent. 

Konga lasted for 15 issues between the years 
1960 and 1965, with most of the art by Ditko and 
much of the writing by Joe Gill. In 1962, Charlton 
tried to ride the wave of Konga's success with The 
Return of Konga (which bore no issue number on the 
cover). The Return of Konga series was replaced in 
1963 with the short-lived Konga's Revenge, which 
lasted only three issues—even though it was given 
a head start by beginning with issue #2! 

Konga stories were reprinted at least three 
times, probably due to Ditko’s popularity. In 1966, 
Fantastic Giants #24 reprinted the origins of Konga 


and Gorgo. This rare issue sometimes confuses col- 
lectors seeking other Fantastic Giants issues, because 
the series started and ended with issue #24. 

Several Konga stories were reprinted in The 
Lonely One (1981) by Robin Snyder. The black-and- 
white paperback featured several well-composed 
tales by Ditko and Gill. 

Besides Ditko, Charlton nurtured several major 
comics names, talents including Batman writer /edi- 
tor Denny O’Neil, Flash artist Dick Giordano, Bat- 
man artist Jim Aparo, and Superman artist John 
Byrne. Despite the well of talent, Charlton eventu- 
ally shriveled and died. 

Steve Ditko continues to create comics today, 
though he has not worked on many high-profile 
projects in recent years. He is known in the industry as 
a private man, one who shuns publicity. 

Herman Cohen, though he was never a comic- 
book fan, admits that he would have liked to have 
seen his movies HORRORS OF THE BLACK MU- 
SEUM, BERSERK, and TROG adapted into comic- 
book form. 

Comic and movie fans owe a debt of gratitude 
to Steve Ditko and Herman Cohen, whose pioneer- 
ing work helped lay the foundation for so many con- 
temporary artists and directors. 
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Herman Cohen tells John Hamill (fresh from playing Cowboy in the London production of THE BOYS IN 
THE BAND) and Geoffrey Case that the budget for TROG (1970) doesn't include an allotment for costumes. 
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Continued from page 64 

HC: There was a drinking problem 
at the time we did BERSERK and 
TROG. She would drink 100 proof 
vodka straight, in a coated glass 
that said Pepsi-Cola on the side. 
(Laughs) However, we made a deal 
that she not take her first drink until 
I gave her the okay. You had to be 
tough with a gal like Joan. If you 
were tough, she'd listen. She'd re- 
spect you. She knew she had a 
producer. I coddled her, too. She 
would call me up at three in the 
morning when she was sloshed and 
going over the script for the next 
day. She'd call and say, "Herm! 
You got the script with you?" Like 
that’s who I'm sleeping with, you 
know? (Laughs) "Got the script?" 
“Yes, Joan.” "Turn it to page 47 
for tomorrow ...." 

JL: Oh, boy! 

HC: However, I must tell you: She 
always knew her lines. She was 
never late. She was the first one 
there. $he would make breakfast 
for her hairdresser, the wardrobe 
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gal, the two English prop boys, 
whom she liked very much. She'd 
worked with them on THE STORY 
OF ESTHER COSTELLO, years be- 
fore in England. She was very faith- 
ful to the crew. She was really a 
great gal. My father would go to 
Florida for the winter, and she'd 
have a Pepsi truck come once a 
week and drop off two cases of 
Pepsi to give to his friends. 

JL: Sounds like an incredible woman. 
HC: She was disciplined, but she 
was more disciplined with herself 
than anyone else. [have a marvel- 
ous story. When we were in Lon- 
don, she gave a dinner party for 
Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Bur- 
ton. I was with her. John Scott, 
who scored A STUDY IN TERROR, 
was there. Joan told me that, for 
the evening, she was wearing no 
jewelry. I said, “Why?” She said 
“You think I can compete with 
goddamn Liz? She's going to wear 
the goddamn family jewels!” So 
she gave the dinner, and she had 
a few drinks. We started with cav- 
iar—the Shah of Iran was a good 


friend of Joan’s and would ship 
her caviar—and Liz Taylor wanted 
some more. So Liz turned to the 
waiter and said, “I want some more 
caviar and blini.” And Joan said, 
“Wait a minute! How dare you! 
I’m the hostess of this dinner 
party! If you want anything more, 
you ask me!” “Oh, I’m sorry, 
Joan! I’m sorry! I would like some 
more.” “Well, there isn’t any more! 
We’ve got a big meal coming!” 
(Laughs) Oh, I have many stories 
about Joan. Both pictures I did 
with her came in under budget, 
under schedule. Tough as the 
budgets were, I assigned a Rolls- 
Royce and a chauffeur to her—be- 
cause in London she was still a big 
star. In fact, Columbia Pictures 
had a beautiful flat at the Gros- 
venor House, which they gave us 
for Joan. When she arrived to do 
the film, she had 28 suitcases and 
four cases of 100 proof vodka. She 
said, “Herm, I'm not charging the 
production for this, because it 
would cost you a fortune for the 
plane. Pepsi will pay for it.” She 
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LEFT: Herman Cohen produced two 


movies starring the Queen of Pepsi herself: Joan Crawford! RIGHT: 
Cohen poses with Ty Hardin, Joan Crawford, and Judy Geeson, the stars of BERSERK (1968). 


had two Pepsi trucks waiting for us 
at Heathrow to take all her stuff to 
the flat! (Laughs) 

JL:, Were any script changes made to 
accommodate Crawford? 

HC: We wrote changes every day. 
JL: Every day? 

HC: On every picture I’ve ever 
done. A script's not written in ce- 
ment. If an actor or actress or 
anybody's having trouble with a 
line, or if it doesn’t smell right, we 
change it. I’m a floor producer; if 
I’m in the office, they call me when 


they're ready to do a shot. If there 
are any problems, I’m there. Joan 
would come. to me about various 
things, and we'd sit and talk about 
it. If she was having difficulty with 
something, or anyone on the pic- 
ture, we'd do something. 

JL: In addition to the circus film 
BERSERK, weren't you involved on 
CIRCUS OF HORRORS? 

HC: Well, I was behind the scenes 
on that picture. It was produced 
by Julian Wintle. However, Nat 
Cohen owned a lot of CIRCUS OF 


HORRORS, and he had me as sort 

of a consultant. | also owned a 

pe of CIRCUS OF HORRORS. I 
ad always wanted to do a circus 

horror film, and CIRCUS OF HOR- 

RORS was a big hit—but not as big 

as BERSERK. 

JL: On BERSERK, how did Joan Craw- 

ford get along with her costars? 

HC: Operator? Operator, are you 

there? 

JL: (Laughs) That bad, huh? 


Continued on page 105 


LEFT: Joan Crawford matched wits with Michael Gou; 
(1970). Gough met a grisly end in both 
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ictures. RIGHT: Jeri 


gh in Herman Cohen's BERSERK (1968) and TROG 
Cornelius had the title role i 
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Shock Drive-In Presents 


BLACK ZO 


by John Brunas 


erman Cohen built a lucrative career in horror 
films by following that old Hollywood adage, 
"If it worked once, ¡Vil work again.” The producer's 
pet formula—the enslavement of an innocent by a su- 
perior intellect—was utilized to one degree or another 
in no less than seven movies between 1957 and 1963. 
Cohen first introduced the theme in American 
International Pictures’ box-office smash I WAS A 
TEENAGE WEREWOLF (1957), 
a drive-in classic that helped 
put the fledgling releasing 
company on the map. In his 
role as a psychologist conduct- 
ing unorthodox experiments in 
human regression, Whit Bissell 
was the prototype of the Cohen 
villain: smug, supremely self- 
assured, possessing the charm 
of a snake-oil salesman, but 
most of all, dedicated to the ful- 
fillment of his obsession at any 
cost, least of all human life. As 
the volatile teen who came to 
Bissell for psychiatric counsel- 
ing, Michael Landon was the 
ideal dupe (and the quintes- 
sential Cohen victim): child- 
like, naively trusting, doomed 
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\ 
Zoo stole our heart away? Virginia Grey, 
Herman Cohen, Jeanne Cooper, and Michael 
Gough on the set of BLACK ZOO (1963) 


to give bottom-of-the-bill support to TEENAGE 
FRANKENSTEIN); this time, it’s a female researcher 
(Louise Lewis) who makes life hell for her charge 
(Sandra Harrison). In HOW TO MAKE A MONSTER 
(1958), two struggling young actors (Gary Clarke and 
Gary Conway) are hypnotized by an embittered mo- 
vie makeup artist (Robert H. Harris) and sent out to 
murder the new heads of the studio, who had given 
the old-timer the pink slip. 
HORRORS OF THE BLACK 
MUSEUM (1959) starred former 
Shakespearean player Michael 
Gough, in his first of five pic- 
tures for Herman Cohen, as a 
demented crime writer, who, 
with the assistance of his cal- 
low young assistant (Graham 
Curnow), devises a series of 
hideous crimes. Gough’s slave 
in KONGA (1961) represented 
a backward leap down the 
evolutionary ladder: a murder- 
ous ape, scientifically metamor- 
phosed from a chimp Gough (as 
a crazed botanist) brought back 
from the jungles of Africa. 

In BLACK ZOO (1963), 
Gough’s first American film, 


from the moment he fell within 
Bissell’s grasp. 

Predictably, Cohen/AIP issued a followup to their 
hit, the similarly plotted but considerably inferior I 
WAS A TEENAGE FRANKENSTEIN (1957). As a de- 
scendant of the original Dr. Frankenstein, Bissell was 
called upon to do a reprise of his “no sacrifice is too 
great for science” shtick, creating from the littered 
corpses of dead teens a human pastiche (played by 
Gary Conway) that he could control. 

Bearing an even closer kinship to TEENAGE WERE- 
WOLF was BLOOD OF DRACULA (released in 1957 
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the actor had at his disposal a 
whole menagerie of jungle beasts to do his bidding. 
As usual, Gough pulls no punches: His portrayal of 
wild animal cultist Michael Conrad is stamped with 
his own particular brand of malice. His performances 
in HORRORS OF THE BLACK MUSEUM, KONGA, 
and BLACK ZOO fondly recall the days when such hor- 
ror greats as Lionel Atwill and George Zucco seized 
these madman roles by the throat and, with great rel- 
ish, drained every last drop of venom from them. 

As the film begins, Mary Hogan (Warene Ott), a 
young secretary, is attacked and brutally slain by a 


Siberian tiger lurking in the shadows of a dark Los 
Angeles street. The somber mood shifts gears to one 
of lighthearted fun as a tour bus disembarks at the 
gateway to Conrad’s Animal Kingdom, a popular sub- 
urban attraction. The proprietor, Michael Conrad, 
takes great pride in introducing the gleeful throng to 
the various members of his “family,” including Caesar, 
a lion from Somaliland; Baron, a Siberian tiger; a 
black panther; and an ape. The tour winds up at the 
monkey house, where Conrad’s wife Edna (Jeanne Coo- 
per), a former circus star, entertains the visitors with 
her chimp act. (Look for Cohen himself—doing an 
“Alfred Hitchcock”—seated in the audience.) 

We soon learn that Conrad’s conviviality is but a 
facade: He is in reality a cold, domineering man who 
treats his charges like royalty and his human family 
like animals. He dismisses Edna’s affections with a 
sneer and admonishes her for hitting the bottle. But 
the target of most of his brutality is his lonely young 
assistant Carl (Rod Lauren), who is mute. 

Conrad is repeatedly pressured to sell his property 
by Jeffrey Stengel (Jerome Cowan), a high-pressure real 
estate developer who wants to build a community on 
the zoo’s site. When Conrad dismisses his lucrative 
deal, Stengel gets down-and-dirty: If the zoomaster 
doesn't accept his offer, Stengel will use his influ- 
ence to zone off the land as a residential district. Pre- 
tending to cooperate, Conrad arrives at Stengel’s home 
that evening to sign the contracts. But he is not alone. 
At the madman’s command, King, an African lion, ap- 
pears and tears Stengel to shreds. Back home, Conrad 
regales his “children,” who lounge comfortably on 
chairs and sofas, with organ music, and repeats his 
vow to protect them from their human enemies. 

Conrad’s dedication to his brood knows no 
bounds. When Joe (Elisha Cook Jr.), an attendant, 
spilefully shoots the tiger Baron to death for mauling 
him, an enraged Conrad orders Carl to feed Joe to 
one of the lions. Following a bizarre funeral cer- 
emony, in which the other jungle beasts form the cor- 
tege, Conrad attends a meeting of the True Believers, 
a cult that worships wild animals. Their leader, Radu 
(Oren Curtis), presents Conrad with a tiger cub and 


leads his followers in prayer so that the soul of Baron 
will enter the body of the cub and be reborn. 

Fed up with Conrad’s neglect and his inhumane 
treatment of Carl, Edna accepts an offer to sign up 
with a traveling circus at the urging of her agent and 
longtime friend, Jenny Brooks (Virginia Grey). Unbe- 
knownst to both women, Conrad has overheard the 
conversation. That night, as Jenny pulls her car into 
the garage, she is beaten to death by an ape hiding in 
the shadows. Distraught over Jenny's murder, Edna 
coaxes an admission from Carl that he had driven 
Conrad and the ape to Jenny’s home the night before. 
The pair quickly pack their belongings and rush out 
into a raging storm. Before they can make good their 
escape, however, they are stopped by the mad zoo- 
keeper. Overcome with rage, Conrad beats Edna mer- 
cilessly, and orders Carl to lock her in the lion’s cage. 
When he refuses, Conrad spitefully reveals that the 
young man is his son. This revelation triggers a 
memory locked in Carl’s subconscious, in which he 
witnessed his mother being mauled to death by a lion- 
ess upon Conrad’s order. The traumatic incident cost 
the boy his voice. Regaining his composure, Carl 
overcomes Conrad and, in a vicious struggle, 
strangles him. The zookeeper's beloved “children” 
stand helplessly by, unable to come to his rescue. 

One of the perverse pleasures derived from 
BLACK ZOO (and such other megalomaniac serial- 
killer shockers as 1960’s CIRCUS OF HORRORS, 1971's 
THE ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES, 1972's DR. PHIBES 
RISES AGAIN, 1973’s THEATER OF BLOOD, and Co- 
hen's own HOW TO MAKE A MONSTER and HORRORS 
OF THE BLACK MUSEUM) is anticipating the grue- 
some fates in store for the unsuspecting principals. 
Once the twisted logic of the killer has been estab- 
lished, it remains for us to just sit back and keep track 
of the body count. Getting caught up in the mean- 
spirited nature of the whole thing is inevitable: We 
can’t wait to see who’s going to be impaled on that 
pair of sinister-looking ice tongs or clawed to death 
by that irritable lion. It's all good, clean, nasty fun. 

BLACK ZOO marked Herman Cohen’s return to 
Hollywood after a successful stint in England. Having 
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LEFT: Filmdom’s favorite victim, Elisha Cook Jr., once again finds himself in a nasty pickle when he 


meets BLACK ZOO proprietor Michael Gough. RIGHT: The Cook is goosed. 


developed a script (based on his own idea) with fre- 
quent collaborator Aben Kandel, Cohen secured the 
services of Ralph Helfer, who owned Nature’s Ha- 
ven, an animal training ranch out in the San Fer- 
nando Valley near Saugus. Helfer’s revolutionary 
method of taming wild animals, called “emotional 
training,” was based on not stern discipline, but 
TLC. The Kandel/Cohen script contained several in- 
stances in which a variety of wild cats, all natural- 
born enemies, interact with the human cast members 
and each other. During the film’s promotional tour, 
Herman Cohen appeared with several of his feline 
thespians on Johnny Carson’s TONIGHT SHOW in New 
York and made personal appearances at the premieres 
of BLACK ZOO in New York and Detroit. 

Aside from the master/slave subtext, BLACK ZOO 
has other key elements we’ve come to expect from a 
Cohen production. In terms of characterization, only 
the villain displays ingenuity and craftiness; virtu- 
ally all of the secondary characters are either vic- 
tims, unwilling accomplices, or baffled onlookers. 


Once again, the authorilies come in for a drubbing. 
Long after it has been clearly established that the 
first two victims were killed by animals, the police 
captain (played by Ed Platt, the immortal Chief of 
TV's GET SMART) and his subordinates are back to 
square one in their investigation when ape hairs are 
discovered on the body of a third corpse. 

Again, Cohen employs a wildly improbable plot, 
delivered in a straightfaced manner, without a shred 
of satire. This no-nonsense tone serves the film well 
in its dramatic passages, but undermines the effec- 
tiveness of several of BLACK 2007 more bizarre mo- 
ments. Had such surreal tableaux as the funeral for the 
slain Baron, Gough’s organ recital in the presence of 
his feline flock, and the hilariously absurd True Be- 
lievers ceremony (complete with a wide-eyed guru 
sporting a tiger headpiece), been directed in a less 
reverential, more tongue-in-cheek style, it might have 
offset the derisive chuckles these scenes now elicit. 


Continued on page 101 


LEFT: Wife Edna (Jeanne Cooper) tells zoo-master Michael Conrad (Michael Gough) that she’s going back 
into show biz. RIGHT: Shortly thereafter, Edna’s agent (Virginia Grey) meets a mini-Konga. 
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An Open Letter from 


Sara Karloff, Ron Chaney, and Bela Lugosi, Jr. 


We, the families of Lon Chaney Sr. and Jr., Boris Karloff, and Bela 
Lugosi, want to thank the fans, collectors, and manufacturers of 
memorabilia and collectable items for their continued interest and 
support of our ancestors, We recognize that their popularity remains 
high due to you, their fans. 

It has recently come to our attention that there is a misperception 
concerning our attitudes towards licensing, and that some people are 
apprehensive about approaching us for licenses. Please be assured 
that each of the families welcomes the opportunity to license any 
A QUALITY legitimate and appropriate use of our ancestors” likenesses. We are 
CINEMA anxious to work with all licensees in a way that enables their 
COLLEG products to be both successful and profitable for them. 

LLECTI Our licensing concerns are twofold. Our first is that the likeness be 
FROM AROUND used in an appropriate and tasteful way. Our second concern is with 
THE WORLD. unlicensed products. The only way the families can sce that a 
standard of excellence and good taste is maintained is through 
licensing and artwork/product approval. Often, the endorsement of 
the family helps in the marketing and sales of a product, so it 
becomes a win/win situation for everyone. 

Let me once again assure the fans and manufacturers that it is our 
wish to help in whatever w ible to perpetuate the memories of 
В Mov ws am. Lon Chaney Sr. and Jr., Boris Karloff, and Bela Lugosi and to honor 
Foreign the C Я their contribution to cinema history | 


Plus the latest 1 1] Sincerely, 


Sara Karloff 
573 Hudson Street. New York, NY 10014 s x k 
212-989-1050 FAX 212-989-2189 Please direct all inquires to: 
Ron Chaney. P.O. Box 1775, Cathedral City, CA 92235 
Sara Karloff, P.O. Box 2424, Rancho Mirage, CA 92270 
Bela Lugosi, Jr., c/o Hanna & Morton, 600 Wilshire Blvd. 
17th Flr., Los Angeles, СА 90017 


The 112 page premiere issue #1 includes exclusive interviews with: 
Ingrid Pitt - Barbara Steele - Vampira (Maila Nurmi) 
Plus articles on: Peter Cushing - "A Tribute to Saint Peter" • "Zacherle From A to 2" • 
"The History of Hammer Horror" • "The Cinematic Н.Р. Lovecraft" • "The Resin Rat Race" 
Issue #1 includes an original short story written by Ingrid Pitt 
and original back cover artwork by Ray Harryhausen. 


Û Premiere issue $5.00 
О U.S.A. subscription 


= 4 issues $16.00 Send check or money order to: 
O Canada - 4 issues $20.00| CHILLER THEATRE 


RUTHERFORD, NJ 07070 
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Richard A. Lupoff is a self-described mass-culture maven. For decades, he has 
been a devotee of motion pictures, popular fiction, jazz, blues, classic cars, old- 
time radio, and comics. 

In addition to the popular Hobart Lindsey/Marvia Plum series (including The 
Comic Book Killer, The Classic Car Killer, The Bessie Blue Killer, and The Cover Girl Killer), 
he is the author of more than 20 novels and nearly 100 short stories. His very first 
book, Edgar Rice Burroughs: Master of Adventure (1965), is regarded as the standard 
work on the career of the creator of Tarzan of the Apes, John Carter of Mars, and the 
world of Pellucidar. 

In the 1960s, Lupoff edited a series of Burroughs reprints and first editions for 
Canaveral Press. The following article (featuring classic illustrations from Burroughs 
books) consists of his reminiscences of Canaveral, coupled with a promotion article 
that originally appeared in the pages of Castle of Frankenstein. 


(м 


by Richard A. Lupoff 


wir I was a schoolboy and a science-fiction And then one afternoon I had an epiphany. My 
fan—I'm talking about the mid-to-late 1940s—1 ^ dictionary defines an epiphany as “a usually sudden 
kept coming across the name Edgar Rice Burroughs. manifestation or perception of the essential nature of 


The letter columns of the professional magazines and something.” There are several other definitions, but 
the fanzines included frequent „ that’s the one that applies to 
mention of him, along with de- 2557 f my experience. 
Een dest wort THE ux TY ras a perfect afternoon 
his stories. Such were not to late in spring of the year. Prob- 
be had. Burroughs was a war ably in the month of May. 1 
correspondent in the Pacific un can't tell you the year—1945? 
til his health failed, following 746? '47? The sky was china 
which he was largely inactive blue; puffy white clouds drifted 
for the remaining years of his overhead. І sat on a splintery 
life. There were a few late nov: old bench beneath a willow 
els—Tarzan and the Foreign Le- tree that sighed—it did not 
gion, (1947), Llana of Gothal weep—in the breeze. On a 
(1948)—but these were minor nearby tennis court, players 
Burroughs, certainly of inter- practiced their game. The pock- 
est to completists and collectors, pause-pock of the ball colliding 
but far from his best or even with racket made a pleasant, 
his average output. rhythmic background sound. 
To me, Burroughs was con- This all took place in the 
nected with Tarzan, not with sci- small town in New Jersey 
ence-fiction. And even Tarzan where | was attending school. 
had to do with mainly low- A local resident kept a row of 
budget movies that featured an hen-houses behind his home, 
overweight Johnny Weissmul- and the same breeze that 
ler, a so-cute-you-could-puke pushed those pretty clouds 
chimp named Cheetah, and the along and that made the willow 
same three or four stock shots of sigh, also carried the distinc- 
African wildlife year after year. tive odor of chicken droppings 
Comic books didn’t interest me to my youthful nostrils. Un- 
very much; I loved the comics as pleasant, but part of the mem- 
a medium, but the crudely- ory nonetheless. 


drawn Dell version of Tarzan m I had come across a Big 
was not to my taste. Big Little Books I didn't often Little Book edition of Tarzan and the Ant Men (1924), 
bother with; I was already into the pulps. and out of curiosity I made an exception to my prac- 
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PREVIOUS PAGE: Clinton Pettee’s cover illustration for the first published Tarzan story. 


© Frank тагата 


LEFT: 


St. John’s frontispiece for The Son of Tarzan (McClurg, 1917). RIGHT: Frank Frazetta's masterful cover 
painting for the 1963 Ace Books reprint of The Son of Tarzan. 


tice of ignoring Big Little Books. I read Tarzan and the 
Ant Men and I experienced a “sudden manifestation 
or perception of the nature of something.” The 
“something” was the appeal of Burroughs. For th 
Tarzan was not the flabby, inarticulate character 
knew from the screen, nor was the story the childish 
pastiche that I had read in the comics. This Tarzan 
was an intelligent, noble adventurer, a real hero. And 
the story was full of wonders—tiny people, size- 
changing, immortality, marvelous cities shaped like 
beehives lighted and ventilated by wonderful candles 
that burned carbon dioxide and emitted oxygen. 
Edgar Rice Burroughs died in 1950, and | never did 
get to read one of his science-fiction stories—in that era. 
A decade and more passed. I went to college, then 
into the army. After I completed my military service, I 
began a career in the then-fle dgling computer indus- 
try. | was married and started a family. I still read 
science-fiction and kept up some contacts in the fan 
community, but Burroughs was far from my mind. 
Then in the early 1960s, Burroughs books began 
to appear once more. These were reissues, of course. 
There had been no Burroughs in the book shops for 
many years, except for some old and thoroughly un- 
attractive Grosset & Dunlap Tarzan reprints. But the 
new books that were appearing, from a company 
called Canaveral Press, were real science-fiction, 


with fascinating titles: At the Earth's Core (1922), The 
Moon Maid (1926), A Fighting Man of Mars (1931). 
They were illustrated by a strange artist named Mah- 
lon Blaine, whose drawings were weird and erotic. 

I was buying my science-fiction in those days 
from Stephen Takacs, a dealer with a little shop on 
Second Avenue in New York City. Steve was a good- 
looking, beefy man with a shock of wavy gray hair 
and a lugubrious manner. Business was always ter- 
rible, he was forever on the ragged edge of bank- 
ruptcy, his favorite expression was not a word at all 
but a moan of despair. 

When I read the first Canaveral editions, I be- 
came wildly excited. These books weren’t the kind of 
science-fiction I was accustomed to reading in Gal- 
axy. They weren’t quite like anything I could recall 
reading. There was an intensity of color and excite- 
ment to them, a feeling of freedom from the bonds of 
everyday reality and the drabness of here-and-now. 

Instead of dressing in a three-piece suit, riding 
the subway to sit in a huge office building grinding 
out technical documentation to accompany program- 
ming packages for the Univac 55 80/90 or the IBM 
1401, I was riding across the wind-swept plains of 
Barsoom on the back of my faithful six-legged thoat, 
dressed only in warrior's leather harness, sword in 
one hand, radium-pistol in the other, pursuing the 
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foulhearted villain who had 
carried off my gorgeous and 
naked princess to face a 
Mi fate worse than death. Or I 
M was plunging through the 
Earth's crust with David 
Innes and Abner Perry, en 
route to a weird, timeless 
world within a world. Or I 
was visiting a strange fu- 
ture in which our planet 
had been conquered by in- 
vaders from the 


moon, and heroic 
survivors fought to 
free themselves from. 
alien overlords .... 

How could a 
young man, stifl- 
ing in the mun- 
dane world of bus- 
iness, resist? I 
couldn't wait for 
the later titles to 
appear. Publi- 
cation schedules 
were announced, 
and when the books were 
not in Steve’s shop on the promised date I 
was distraught. Every few days I would take the IRT 
downtown from my home on 73rd Street in the futile 
pursuit of The Land That Time Forgot (1924), The Mon- 
ster Men (1929), and Tanar of Pellucidar (1930). I made 
such a pest of myself that Steve decided to get rid of 
me. If I wasn’t satisfied to wait, he told me, I could 
just go ask the publishers why the books were late. I 
was terrified at the thought. 

But Steve encouraged me to go ahead. In fact, he 
insisted. The offices of Canaveral Press were located 
just a couple of city blocks from Steve's shop. 

So, wearing my courage like a cloak, I headed for 
the offices of Canaveral Press—which turned out to be 
a cubbyhole in the surplus-stock attic of another book 
shop, Biblo & Tannen’s. Once there, I met everyone in 
the establishment—Jack Biblo and Jack Tannen, the 
owners; Alice Ryter, the secretary and business man- 
ager; and David Garfinkel, a retired academic who 
hung around and performed miscellaneous jobs out 
of sheer love of books. David had grown up on the 
dime novels that preceded the pulp magazines, and 
was forever eager to reminisce about Old Sleuth, 
Baseball Joe, or Buffalo Bill 

The two Jacks had been partners in the book busi- 
ness since the 1920s. They were physically similar, 
both men of medium height with dark hair and re- 
ceding hairlines, bushy mustaches and horn-rimmed 
eyeglasses. They could have passed as brothers. Jack 
Tannen was a little heavier and more outgoing. Jack 
Biblo was slimmer, more soft-spoken and retiring. In 
addition to operating a wonderful used-book store, 
they had been in the business of reprinting books on 
art and archaeology, mainly for the library trade, and 
historical novels, mainly for school use. 
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Over the years, they told me, the most requested 
of all out-of-print authors had been Burroughs—es- 
pecially his science-fiction. They had attempted to 
contact Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. to inquire about 
reprint rights, and received no cooperation at all. 
Operating purely on a hunch, they had searched 
copyright records through the Library of Congress, 
and discovered that approximately half of Burroughs’ 
works were in the public domain! 

This was under the “old” copyright law, of course. 
Under our present law, a literary work is copyright 
for the duration of its author’s life plus 50 years. But 
under the old law, the copyright was good for only 
27 years, and could then be renewed for a second, 
like term. But the renewal was not automatic—it had 
to be filed for, and Burroughs’ personal secretary / 
business manager/administrative assistant had 
failed to file for renewals! 

I'm afraid that I made a pest of myself again, 
hanging around the offices of Canaveral Press and 
complaining about the lateness of the books. (There 
were scheduling problems at the bindery, it turned 
out; there was nothing the publisher could do about 
it.) Finally one of the Jacks said, “Listen, if you’re so 
concerned about this, why don’t you come to work 
for us as an editor?” 

The money they offered was too little for me to 
live on, no less support a growing family—but I was- 
n't going to pass up this opportunity, either. So we 
agreed that | would keep my job in the computer 
business, and work for Canaveral Press on Satur- 
days. Was І ever thrilled! 

Following Canaveral’s lead, other publishers had 
started to get into the act on Burroughs books. Don 
Wollheim at Ace Books had had the same frustrating 
experience trying to obtain reprint rights from ERB, 
Inc. He had published such Burroughs imitators as 
Otis Adelbert Kline and Ralph Milne Farley as a poor 
substitute for the real stuff. Now Ace, too, began re- 
printing public-domain Burroughs books. 

Dover Books issued several giant Burroughs om- 
nibuses. 

Ian Ballantine, then still running the company 
that bears his name, flew to California, met with 
members of the Burroughs family, and finally got 
them to resume active management of the company. 

And Monarch Books, a small company in Con- 
necticut, began publishing a series of new Tarzan 
books written by the pseudonymous “Barton Werper.” 

After Ian Ballantine returned from California, 
there followed a series of meetings, mainly with la 
yers. Hulbert Burroughs flew to New York to parti 
pate in these. Hulbert Burroughs was most con- 
cerned over the new “Werper” books, and I helped 
him with some research to provide his lawyer with 
ammunition, should the case ever go to court. 

The outcome of the maneuvering was as follows: 
Monarch and Dover did no further Burroughs titles, 
and Burroughs, Inc. did not bring suit against them 
for alleged offenses already committed. Ballantine 
and Ace divided the paperback rights with Bal- 
lantine getting the Tarzan and Mars titles and Ace get- 
ting the Pellucidar and Venus books. The miscella- 
neous books were similarly split up. Canaveral Press 
would continue to publish Burroughs in hardcover. 
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here’s something about a man in a loin- 
Так that makes people stand ир and 
take notice. Throw in a helpless babe, a few 
great apes, a lost safari, a jungle treasure, and 
you've got yourself a legend... the legend of 
Tarzan, that is. 

For decades, Edgar Rice Burroughs’ writ- 
ings have ensnared the imaginations of those 
who think that lost cities, exotic animals, and 
forbidden passion are fairly interesting plot 
devices. Like many legendary authors, Bur- 
roughs fashioned a singularly unforgettable 
character who remained alive long after his 
creator’s death. Simply, Tarzan is an icon. 

Burroughs’ Lord (Greystoke) of the Jungle 
has been рва to nearly every medium of 
entertainment, including movies, radio, TV, 
comics, and newspaper strips. The new “Joe 
Jusko's Edgar Rice Burroughs Collection Fan- 
tasy Art Trading Cards” help pass the jungle 
lore to another generation of fandom. 

As the collection’s title hints, the 60-card 
set features the stunningly painted artwork of 
Joe Jusko, one of the leading pinup artists of 
the ‘90s. Each card is printed and laminated 
on 24-point stock paper, which is nearly as 
thick as a credit card and accounts for its 
sharp, sturdy feel. Stick these trading cards 
between the spokes of your bicycle and you’re 
likely to be buying new spokes! 

Jusko’s paintings are startling interpreta- 
tions of Burroughs’ classic short stories and 
novels, including The Beasts of Tarzan (1916), 
Jungle Tales of Tarzan (1919), Tarzan and the 
City of Gold (1933), and Tarzan the Magnificent 
(1939). In addition, Burrough’s John Carter of 
Mars and Pellucidar series are fully repre- 
sented. The rich, dramatic colors in this col- 
lection exude excitement and energy. They 
also bring a much-needed contemporary edge 
to a character deserving of respect and atten- 
tion, especially in the wake of recent Hollywood 
“classic character” flops. (Who knows what 
ineptitude lurks in the heart of Tinseltown? 
The Shadow knows!) 

As an added bonus, the backs of each card 
feature “Classic Burroughs” illustrations and 
paintings by such celebrated artists as Frank 
Frazetta, Burne Hogarth, Neal Adams, and Bo- 
ris Vallejo. There's even a reprinting of the 
cover of The All-Story, the magazine that first 
printed Tarzan of the Apes in October, 1912. 

“Joe Jusko’s Edgar Rice Burroughs Collec- 
tion” is the next best thing to stripping off 
your clothes and climbing a tree! 

—Buddy Scalera 
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LEFT: Joe Jusko’s Tarzan the Magnificent. Jusko thinks 
the painting is “maybe the best thing I’ve ever done.” 
RIGHT: Jusko's Tarzan and the Golden Lion. 
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LEFT: Jane's okay, but Queen La (about to sacrifice 
guess who) is a lalapolooza! Jusko's The Return of Tar- 
zan. RIGHT: Jusko's At The Earth's Core. 


LEFT: Jusko's Tarzan the Invincible. "How can you 
spurn a woman with such great taste in clothes?" 
RIGHT: Jusko's The Return of Tarzan. 
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MR. BURROUGHS AND ME 
Continued from page 74 

So much for Burroughs reprints, 

But then there arose the even more exciting topic 
of first editions. There were a number of Burroughs 
stories that had appeared in magazine form but had 
never been gathered into books. And when an inven- 
tory was conducted of manuscripts in Burroughs’ old 
office safe, Fate sprang the greatest surprise of all: 
Completely unpublished stories turned up. Some 
were early works, stories that failed to sell. These 
might be of historic interest. But there were others—a 
complete Tarzan novel, a Pellucidar novelette that 
would round out a series published in the early 
1940s, a sequel to the novelette Beyond the Farthest 
Star (1964), a historical novel set in Imperial Rome! 

These were to appear in Canaveral Press editions, 
and I was to be the editor. What a far cry from that 
splintery wooden bench where the odor of chicken 
droppings filled the air! 

Working with the two Jacks, Alice, and David, I set 
out on the task. 

Mahlon Blaine, already an old man when he had 
illustrated the first few Canaveral Press editions, had 
retired. We worked with new artists including Al 
Williamson, his wife Arlene Williamson, the great 
Roy Krenkel, Frank Frazetta, Reed Crandall, and Larry 
Ivie. Most of these artists had been associated with 
the old EC comic-book line of the 1950s—illustrators 
whose work Ihad admired in my teens. Now, 10 years 
later, they were working for me! 

There was a lot of variety in their personalities, 
as there was in their drawing styles. Reed Crandall, 
for instance, came across as an lowa farm boy, straw 
hat and all. Modest, sweet-natured, cooperative. Al 
Williamson was a handsome, exotic figure who had 
been born in Chile of Scots parents, traveled to the 
United States to pursue his career, and learned English 
as a second language. Arlene Williamson was an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful woman who created maps and 
calligraphy for some of our books. 

Frank Frazetta was hugely talented and com- 
pletely businesslike. Give him an assignment, give 
him a schedule, and on the appointed day you would 
have the work—and it would be superb! Roy Krenkel 
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PAGE 74: Richard A. Lupoff hov- 
ers over Glenn "Tarzan" Morris 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs. LEFT: 
Two Monster Men illos by Larry 
Ivie. BELOW: The Monster Men via 
Bernie Wrightson. 


was equally talented, but utterly 
unbusinesslike. Roy refused to 
have a telephone in the home he 
shared with his aged parents. If 
you wanted to confer with him 
you would send him a letter en- 
closing a dime and ask him to call 
you. If the weather was pleasant 
and the mood struck him right, he 
would walk to a candy store and 
call you from the pay phone. He 
was a perfectionist in his work, 
and would not turn in an assign- 
ment until he was satisfied with it. 

Eum You could admire his dedication, 
but his perfectionism also made it almost impossible 
to work with him. Schedules meant nothing. 

I remember having lunch with Don Wollheim one 
day in the early 1960s. He'd been getting Krenkel 
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or more that 13 years, now, 
Gray Morrow has been the 
artist who draws the Tarzan Sun- 
day comic strip. He is one of the 
industry’s consummate profes- 
sionals and is especially appreci- 
ated for his flowing line work. 
Scarlet Street recently tracked 
down Gray Morrow and asked him 
about his jungle adven- 
tures with the King of the 
Apes, his own long history 
in comics, and with whom 
he'd like to be trapped on 
a desert isle.... 


Scarlet Street: What led to 
your work with writer Don 
Kraar on the Tarzan comic 
strip? 

Gray Morrow: Well, I was an 
editor for Red Circle Comics. 
Iwas buying stories and art- 
work from various guys in 
the business, and Don hap- 
pened to be one of the writ- 
ers I picked out. When the 
Tarzan script came up, I just 
thought of him first. 

SS: When you took on the 


TARZA 


red or yellow, it wouldn't work. 
It’s very strange, but the people at 
United Features seem loathe to 
have any contact with Burroughs, 
except strictly in a business way. 
SS: What is your working method 
with Don Kraar? 

GM: It’s pretty much Don’s show 
as far as the writing is concerned. 


gr THE 
FUNNY PAGES 


Gray Morrow interviewed by Buddy Scalera 


anatomy, I’ve done a lot of re- 
search in that! (Laughs) 

SS: What about the Tarzan films? Do 
you use them for reference? 

GM: Well, I have quite a film col- 
lection on videotape, and some of 
them are certainly some Tarzan 
films. But I don’t religiously watch 
them and then sit down and try 
to draw them. 


Gray Morrow at work 


SS: What do you think of the 
newer Tarzan movies? 

GM: I think they're all ul- 
timately forgettable. I’m sur- 
prised that the Burroughs 
people licensed them. The 
Bo Derek stuff was sheer 
exploitation. It didn’t do 
the image any good, but 
the character is such that 
he can stand it. Tarzan is 
an icon. He’s like Sherlock 
Holmes or Superman or Her- 
cules. He’s a myth that will 
persist down through the 
annals of time. 

SS: Do the films borrow any- 
thing from your strips? 

GM: Not that [ noted. When 
I was doing Buck Rogers, 


project, did you find yourself 
intimidated by the legendary status 
of the character? 
GM: Iseem fated to wind up doing 
all the characters that I grew up 
on, that I adored. I’ve done Prince 
Valiant, Flash Gordon, Tarzan, 
Buck Rogers... 

Is there any other character that 
you'd like to tackle? 
GM: Well, let's see, I haven't done 
| the Lone Ranger yet. I wouldn't 
| mind that. The Shadow, I guess. 
| Anything from the pulps—the Spi- 
| der, the Shadow, the Phantom De- 
tective.... 
SS: Were any limilations placed on 
your handling of Tarzan by the Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs people? 
СМ: The only time Í ever heard 
from the Burroughs people was 
when they reminded me that the 
logo's supposed to be red and 
yellow—which I ignored, because 
if the panel was also orange or 


Once in awhile, Ill suggest some- 
thing that I'd like to see or have 
an opportunity to draw. The cur- 
rent episodes, where Tarzan goes 
to Mars, was my idea, but it took 
a couple of years to get around 
to formulating it. I think it's the 
best thing that we've done to- 
gether. To have Tarzan meet Bur- 
roughs' other famous character, 
John Carter of Mars . 

SS: What type of visual references do 
you use for Tarzan? 

GM: I don't use much reference. 
I have a file, of course. I get a lot 
of mail from the Burroughs fan 
club, and I got them to provide 
photographs of themselves to in- 
Sert as background characters. 
They get a big kick out of it. 

SS: Your artwork shows a lot of at- 
tention to anatomy. 

GM: I never thought about it 
much. When it comes to female 


the TV show borrowed my 
designs for rocketships and cos- 
tumes—with no thank you's—but 
as far as Tarzan goes, no, І can't 
say that ever happened. 

SS: How does the film industry treat 
comic-book artists? 

GM: Well, a lot of producers and 
directors— people like Spielberg 
and Lucas—admit to having 
been influenced by comics. They 
are much more open about it than 
ever before. | was astounded one 
day to be watching an adventure 
show, and the dialogue between 
the principals took place in an 
airplane—but you saw the plane 
flying through the air and you 
just heard the dialogue. In other 
words, if that had been a comic- 
book panel, I'd have drawn the 
plane and two word balloons with 
tails going to the plane. It ob- 
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GRAY MORROW 

Continued from page 77 

viously was influenced by comics, 
and I think you'll ultimately see 
more and more things like that. 
SS: People point to you as a pioneer 
in the industry. What is it like to 
have artists say, “I was influenced by 
Gray Morrow?” 

GM: It makes me feel like a dino- 
saur. (Laughs) 


LET CHANGE THE 
020%, CARTER! 


TARZAN! DON'T LET THE. 
MAHAR QUEEN GET AWAY! 


‘© Edgar Rice Burroughs, Ic. 


SS: Just two more questions: If you tal 


were ever stranded on a desert iS- [PIRATA 


7 THE APE HAN PRA 


THE MIRAR QUEENS LEC ACA, 


land, the things you'd want to have 
with you.... 

GM: A sexy blonde. 

SS: We said “things.” 

GM: Oh, things! Two sexy blondes! 
(Laughs) 

SS: Last question: On your deathbed, 
your final word will be. . . . 

GM: Rosebud! 1 


TARZAN OF TABAPES- YOD WAVE COME, DW - 
ONCE TOO OFTEN TO PELLUCIDARL Y m9 4 
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MR. BURROUGHS AND ME 

Continued from page 76 

covers for some Ace Books, and he asked me if we were 
planning to continue using Roy for Canaveral Press. 
T said that I loved Roy's work—and Roy himself, a de- 
lightful person—but that I would have a very hard 
time giving him any further assignments. Don said 
that he had the same problem. 

The books that eventually appeared in Canaveral 
Press first editions were Savage Pellucidar (1963), Tar- 
zan and the Castaways (1964), Tarzan and the Madman 
(1964), Tales of Three Planets (1964), and John Carter of 
Mars (1964). The Roman novel, I Am a Barbarian, was 
eventually published by Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. 
in 1967. All of them were eventually issued in paper- 
backs by either Ace or Ballantine, sometimes with 
stories reshuffled, titles changed, and other unpub- 
lished material added—nightmares for collectors and 
bibliographers, the greatest of which was Henry 
Hardy Heins, whose magnificent Burroughs bibliog- 
raphies in time became highly prized collectibles 
themselves. 

Most of these books carried either introductions 
or bibliographic notes, that I was called upon to 
write. One of them, at least—Savage Pellucidar—had 
dust-jacket copy by Edgar Rice Burroughs himself! 
He had written it back in the 1940s, and it had lain 
gathering dust for 20 years! 

I was concerned over the total length of some of 
our books, in particular John Carter of Mars. There 
wasn’t very much John Carter material—two novel- 
ettes, one of them of dubious authenticity—and I wor- 
ried that it just wouldn't bulk up enough to make a 
decent book. The Jacks told me to make up the dif- 
ference by writing an introduction. A long introduc- 
tion. I started work on an essay titled, as I recall it, 
"Edgar Rice Burroughs: Science Fiction Writer." 

When I finished my work, I proudly marched into 
the Canaveral Press office and dropped off the manu- 
script. Neither Jack was present, but Alice said she'd 
give it to whichever of them came in first. 
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The next time I visited the office, I was confronted 
by an angry man in horn-rimmed glasses and a bris- 
tling moustache. He brandished a fat manila enve- 
lope beneath my nose. I knew what was in the enve- 
lope—it could only be the manuscript! 

Jack (which of the two Jacks, I do not remember) 
waved the envelope menacingly and demanded to 
know, "What's this?" 

“It's my introduction for John Carter of Mars,” I 
said. 

"This? But—look at the size of it!” 

“You said to make it long.” 

“Not that long!" 

Thad fallen into a shaggy dog story! 

“What do you want me to do?” I asked. 

“Go home and do another introduction for John 
Carter of Mars. And make it short!” And he shoved my 
fat manila envelope, the product of long and pains- 
taking research and uncounted hours of work, into 
my hands. 

I accepted the envelope. Heartbroken, I asked, 
“What should I do with the old version?” 

“Take it with you,” Jack said. “And when you 
finish writing the new, short introduction for John 
Carter of Mars, you can start researching the Tarzan 
stories and the rest of Burroughs’ works. Then you 
can write the rest of your book. If it’s as good as the 
first half"—and he pointed at my manila envelope— 
“Canaveral Press will publish it!” 

While Canaveral Press was far from a failure, it 
was not nearly the success that the two Jacks—and 
the rest of us—had hoped it would be. The greatest 
potential, we all felt, lay in those five Burroughs 
“originals.” We felt that we should have a year’s 
head start before these books appeared in paperback. 
But the Burroughs people insisted on retaining full 
control of those books, and they authorized paper- 
backs so fast that they appeared right on the heels of 
our hardcovers. A book would no sooner go on sale 
than a paperback would go into competition with it. 
We could determine the date and time of publication 
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of these paperbacks almost to the hour, just by track- 
ing the collapse of the sales of the hardcovers. 

There are just so many first-edition collectors out 
there, and a great many more readers or casual col- 
lectors who don’t require hardcovers and firsts. We 
could never get that message across to the Burroughs 
people, and we paid bitterly for their insistence. 

The other Canaveral Press books—the de Camp 
and the Smith—performed adequately if not spec- 
tacularly for a small company with limited facilities 
to promote and distribute its publications. When the 
company ceased publishing new titles, we returned 
properties already in house. These included a novel 
by James Blish and Norman L. Knight (A Torrent of 
Faces), later published by Doubleday, and an excel- 
lent novel by Ed Ludwig. I don’t know what became 
of the book or of Ludwig. 

Other properties that had come to Canaveral and 
been turned down for one reason or another were 
very varied. Some, I regretted having to turn down. 
Others were—well, let me give you a few examples. 

Jerry Siegel, the writer who created Superman, 
offered to do a series of books for us. I would have 
loved to take them, but Siegel required a substantial 
advance that we just couldn’t afford to pay, so that 
project, unfortunately, went a-glimmering. 

Sprague de Camp offered us the revised and col- 
lated Conan series. This proposal was turned down 
mainly on my judgment, on the grounds that the old 
Gnome Press edition had saturated all possible read- 
ership for Conan. Was I ever wrong! 

We were offered an “unauthorized” Burroughs 
biography called The Big Swingers. We turned it down 
and it later found a home elsewhere. 

I wanted to issue the collected Captain Future sto- 
ries by Edmond Hamilton, in hardcover. I was over- 


ruled on that one, but I still think that I was right. A 
later paperback series came out with bad covers and 
no support from the publisher, yet today even these 
poor editions are sought after. I think that an attrac- 
tively produced, matching set of the books would 
have been an achievement. 

There were other experiences, some of them pret- 
ty unsavory, others just silly. For instance, there was 
the self-identified pornographer who was going to 
produce a “great” science-fiction novel for us. He 
sent in a portion and outline, and the book was just 
dreadful. It went back like a shot! And there was the 
elementary-school teacher who wanted us to publish 
a volume of poems by fourth-grade students. We de- 
clined politely. And there was the literary agent, 
since deceased, from whom I tried to buy a book by 
Avram Davidson. The agent didn't answer his mail, 
and whenever I phoned him he was too drunk to 
carry on negotiations. The book later appeared as a 
paperback original. 

Back in those days of the early 1960s, when Ace 
Books was issuing Burroughs titles from the public- 
domain list, Don Wollheim asked various Burroughs 
fans to write introductory notes for them. I did sev- 
eral of these, and also one for a book called Lieuten- 
ant Gullivar Jones: His Vacation, by Edwin Lester 
Arnold. This was a forerunner rather than an imita- 
tion of Burroughs’ Martian novels, as I pointed out 
in my introduction. In Edgar Rice Burroughs: Master of 
Adventure, 1 expanded on the theme of Burroughs’ 
antecedents and sources, which struck me as both an 
interesting and a valid area of investigation. To my 
dismay, a number of fanatical Burroughs fans thought 
that this comprised lese majesty, and my name became 
mud for them. 
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Thank heaven for sexy butts—without them, what would Burroughs artists do? Turning the other cheeks 
below, we uncover Bill Stout’s painting for a 1989 edition of The Monster Men (LEFT), Michael Whelan's 


Mars illustration by Frank Frazetta. 


cover painting for the 1979 Ballantine/Del Rey edition of Llana of Gathol (CENTER), and a John Carter of 
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From the pages of the legendary 
CASTLE of 
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“One eye was fully twice the diameter of the 
other, and an inch above the horizontal plans 
of its tiny mate. The nose was but a gaping 
orifice above a deformed and twisted mouth. 
The thing was chinless, and its small, fore- 
headless head surmounted its colossal body 
like a cannon ball on a hill top. One arm was at 
least twelve inches longer than its mate, 
which was itself long in proportion to the torso, 
while the legs, similarly mismated and termi- 
nating in huge, flat feet that protruded later- 
ally, caused the thing to lurch fearfully from 
side to side as it lumbered toward the girl.” 


T hese words vividly describing the hideous cre- 
ation of a mad scientist’s blasphemous ambi- 
tion—who wrote them? Could they be the product of 
Mary W. Shelley, authoress of the greatest “monster 
book” of them all, Frankenstein? Could they have been 
penned by Bram Stoker, who chilled the world with 
Dracula? Or would you guess the author to be H. P. 
Lovecraft, Clark Ashton Smith, Robert Bloch... or 
perhaps J. Sheridan le Fanu, or Charles Maturin? 

Any of those would be a good try, if you were 
guessing, but none of them is right, for the horrid 
words quoted above appear on page 33 and 34 of 
The Monster Men by Edgar Rice Burroughs. That's 
right—Edgar Rice Burroughs, the man who is known 
to the world as the creator of Tarzan of the Apes. 

Millions of fans thrill to the adventures of the 
Lord of the Jungle, whether they see them in the 
new films of Jock Mahoney, or the classic screen 
treatments featuring Johnny Weissmuller, Buster 
Crabbe, Glenn Morris, Lex Barker, or any other of 
the baker's dozen Hollywood stars who have por- 
trayed Tarzan since Elmo Lincoln first appeared in a 
silent Tarzan film almost 50 years ago. 

Of course, Tarzan was not invented as a movie 
hero—the films have all been adaptations, more or 
less faithful, of the novels of Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
whose first Tarzan book appeared in 1914, and 
whose latest, Tarzan and the Madman, is making its 
first appearance in the spring of 1964—on the 
Golden Anniversary of the first book of Tarzan. 


Not as famous as the Tarzan stories (which have 
been spread, aside from their book form, in maga- 
zines, comic strips, comic books, bubble gum cards, 
radio shows, phonograph records, and just about 
every other medium there is!), are Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs’ other works. Fewer than half of his books 
are about Tarzan; the rest range from science-fiction 
to Westerns to romances to mysteries . . . to mon- 
sters! 

The Monster Men is itself a wonderful story, in- 
volving a scientist who seeks, like the original Dr. 
Frankenstein, to create artificial human life. Instead 
of the famous operating table of Dr. Frankenstein, 
Burroughs’ scientist, Dr. Maxon, has a series of 
chemical vats. Assisted by the wicked von Horn, 
Dr. Maxon produces one experiment after another, 
13 in all. Each is another attempt to create a perfect 
human being. The description at the beginning of 
this article is the author's word picture of Experi- 
ment Number One. And when Number One “lurch(ed) 
fearfully from side to side as it lumbered toward the 
girl,” that girl was none other than Maxon’s beau- 
tiful daughter, Virginia. 

The setting of the professor's laboratory in The 
Monster Men is far from the Transylvanian castles of 
Frankenstein and Dracula. Instead, Maxon’s labora- 
tory is located within a walled compound on a jungle 
isle, far in the Pacific. The hero of the story is Ex- 
periment Number Thirteen, who has two identities 
in addition to his laboratory number. One is that of 
Bulan, in which role he swings through the tropical 
jungle in finest Tarzan fashion. 

The other is... a surprise, and I won't be the one 
to give it away if I can help it. 

Burroughs used the Frankenstein theme and 
the monster theme in general in many of his science- 
fiction and adventure story novels. 

In The Land That Time Forgot, on a lost continent 
located near the Antarctic Ocean, Burroughs pro- 
vides a complete range of monsters—dinosaurs, 
pterodactyls, and most fascinating of all, the terrify- 
ing Wieroos. The Wieroos are hideous, manlike 
creatures equipped with leathery, reptilian wings; 
they live in a city built entirely of human skulls... 
the awful relics of their countless victims. 

The Wieroos are, of course, just one small as- 
pect of the fantastic array of imaginative creatures 
populating the territory of Caspak in this 
Burroughs novel, but we must skip over the rest if 
we are to get to Burroughs’ other monsters in the 
space allotted to us. 

There are, for instance, the denizens of the lost 
world of Pellucidar, featured in a series of seven 
novels by ERB. These books take place ina land lo- 
cated inside the Earth itself! 


MR. BURROUGHS AND ME 
Continued from page 79 

I wish I could say that Canaveral Press was a roar- 
ing success and that my association with it was a long 
and happy one. Well, my association was certainly 
happy. We all got along fine; the two Jacks were like 
a father and an uncle to me. We published something 
like 20 Burroughs books, plus a novel by Edward El- 
mer Smith and a non-fiction book by L. Sprague de 
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Camp and Catherine C. de Camp, and every project 
provided education and pleasure for me. Certainly 
working with “Doc” Smith and Sprague de Camp, two 
more of my boyhood heroes, was a thrill. 

I finished expanding that essay on Burroughs and 
it became Edgar Rice Burroughs: Master of Adventure 
(1965). Two Canaveral Press editions sold out, and I 
have seen copies on sale in recent years for as much 
as $200 or more. At one science-fiction convention, a 


RIGHT: Larry Ivie's illustration for Edgar Rice Bur- 
rough’s The Return of Tarzan. 


The series opens with two scientists, the young 
David Innes and his companion, Abner Perry, bur- 
rowing into the earth in a new invention of Perry’s— 
the Iron Mole, a device intended to be used in pros- 
pecting for mineral deposits. 

Instead, of all things, David and Abner Perry 
discover a whole lost world, located 500 miles be- 
neath the crust of the Earth, lighted by a miniature 
sun and inhabited by humans, beasts both primi- 
tive and modern, and monstrous races of intelligent 
beings never known on the outer world. 

There are the Mahars, a race of giant, intelligent 
reptiles, winged as are pterodactyls, hideous, 
gloomy creatures that delight in eating humans. Or 
the Thipdars, the true, giant pteranodons of Pellu- 
cidar, who feed people to their young. 

Or the Horibs, the slimy lizard-men who keep 
their prisoners in filthy subterranean caves where 
the fetid atmosphere of captured air bubbles is all 
that they have to breathe while being fattened for 
the slaughter and feast. 

Burroughs was a great one for dinosaurs and 
other horrors. His famous Venus series abounds with 
beasts. These books tell the story of the adventur- 
ous Carson Napier, whose ill-fated space flight, in- 
tended to bring him to Mars, goes wrong and 
nearly plunges him to flaming death in the sun. 

Instead, he manages to crash-land on the planet 
Venus, where, in his adventures, he encounters such 
strange creatures as these: 

The Klangan: Another race of winged, manlike 
creatures. Unlike the Wieroos and the Mahars, the 
Klangan are birdlike, rather than reptilian. 

The Basto: A hideous creature of Venus, with 
horns, fangs, and a vicious temperament. And 
Bastos grow as large as 1200 pounds! Watch out for 
Bastos! 

The Brokols: A strange people of Venus who 
produce seeds instead of having babies! The seeds 
are planted, and grow into trees, upon which grow 
the new generation of —Brokols! 

The Kloonobargan: “Venusian cavemen” is about 
the best way to describe these fellow—hairy, stu- 
pid, but they make good soldiers! 

The Mistal: А Venusian rat—but as Бір as a 
house cat! 

The Myposans: These are the best (or worst) of 
all—fish-men whose young are actually little fish 
raised in ponds by slaves. As they grow up, they 
change into manlike creatures, but they always keep 
their pop eyes, their webbed fingers, and toes—and 
their gills! 


And there is Tharban and the Tongzan and the 
hideous Vere; the intelligent, amoeba-like Vooyor- 
gans and the Zorat and the cannibalistic Zangans, 
and the huge Zaldar and the smaller Neozaldar.... 

All in all, Burroughs’ Venus series is about as 
full of monsters and strange beasts and stranger 
people as the most hardened fan could wish. 

And, of course, there’s Burroughs’ Mars series. 
Here again are monsters of many sorts, and daring 
heroes leading marvelous adventures galore! Here 
are a few of the titles: A Fighting Man of Mars (with 
more giant spiders, and a mad king who delights in 
tortures!) and The Gods of Mars (with cannibalistic 
man-plant-beasts, and an underground kingdom 
where an ancient religion is continued in secret), 
and such stories as “Тһе Giant of Mars” or “Skeleton 
Men of Jupiter,” both of which are included in the 
book John Carter of Mars. 

The Giant of Mars is another Frankenstein-like 
creature, while the Skeleton Men are terrifying 
creatures whose very bones are visible through 
their thin, transparent flesh! 


Continued on page 102 


book dealer tried to sell one to me at that price, not 
knowing who I was! I examined the copy and recog- 
nized it—it was one that I had inscribed for my old 
friend, Steve Takacs. Takacs had since died, and the 
book had passed from his estate through who knew 
how many hands before being offered back to me! 
Edgar Rice Burroughs: Master of Adventure was re- 
printed by Ace Books, and the paperback edition 
went through at least three printings. 


A companion volume, Barsoom: Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs and the Martian Vision, was commissioned by 
Ballantine Books some years later. Unfortunately, 
the manuscript got caught up in a squabble between 
my editor and his boss, and kept coming back for re- 
visions time after time. Finally we parted company, 
the book was returned, and finally published by Mi- 
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qua melancholy wail of a mad blacksmith's battered horn, a spirited gypsy dance contrast- 
ing with the sorrowful dirge of an old woman’s prayer, a beautiful melody fora young 
woman and her invisible lover. These and other cinematic moments were.immortalized in music 
decades ago—created as background for some of Universal Picture’s most memorable fantasy 
images, crafted by asteam of hard-working, under-appreciated composers, prominent among them 
the young Hans J. Salter. 

Toiling away іп a modern Los Angeles apartment, a tall, soft-spoken gentle- 
man painstakingly reconstructs these and myriad other lyrical passages and 
readies them for recording by a modern symphony orchestra. The objective: 
the preservation of several film scores from horror's 
Golden Age and the chance.for new generations to 
experience them in concert form, The name of this 
gifted film composer and practitioner of musical 
archaeology is John Morgan. 


CD entitled MUSIC FOR BERN ERSTEN. 
John Morgan and Marco Polo Records tapped 
a vein of orchestral gold with 67 minutes of 
atmospheric cues from GHOST ORFRANK- 
ENSTEIN (1942) and HOUSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1944). Currently, Morgan and associ- 
ate Bill Stromberg are in the finishing „й 
stages of an exciting followup projectfor / 
Marco Polo: the recreation in suite form 
of three major horror scores: SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1939), THE INVIS- 
IBLE MAN RETURNS (1940), and THE 
WOLF MAN (1941), as well as a sec- 

ond, complete recording of Salter’s / 
HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. ) 

On the following pages, an en- 
thusiastic John Morgan shares 
with Scarlet Street some of the 
ups and downs of the creative 
process, and lets us in on his 
hopes for the new releases. 
He also candidly reflects on 
disappointments with pro- 
jects past. 

A long-neglected mu- 
sical legacy is about to be 
restored to us, and the re- 
sponse of its audience will 
determine its future.... 


/ 
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LEFT: We recognize the 


big guy on the table, but whose shadow is on the wall? RIGHT 


Music recon- 


struclionist John Morgan, conductor Bill Stromberg, and Moscow producer Edvard Shakhnazazian listen to 


a playback in the engineering room. A Frankenstein Monster mask, pinned to the wall, looks on. 


Scarlet Street: What was the origin of 
the first Hans ]. Salter project, MUSIC 
FOR FRANKENSTEIN? Did Marco 
Polo Records approach you? 

John Morgan: No, it was really Tony 
Thomas, who knew Hans before I 
did. Tony has written many books 
on film music, and he put out THE 
GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN from 
Salter’s original tape. Well, Tony 
thought it would be a wonderful 
idea to record the score, to do 
GHOST complete on a CD, because 
Hans was still alive. He quickly 
found out that Universal had thrown 


away all the music. It would have 
to be completely reorchestrated from 
the piano score that Hans had. $o I 
came in, and I decided that it 
would be repetitious just to have 
GHOST. I thought about teaming 
GHOST with HOUSE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN, because HOUSE had the 
Wolf Man and Dracula music, too. 
Hans was so excited. It took me 
four or five months to do the two 
scores. A friend of mine, Bill Strom- 
berg, helped out on HOUSE ‘til we 
just ran out of time. We had to get it 
to the copyist in Bratislava to hand- 


copy all the parts for the orchestra. 
Bill is also a composer and a con- 
ductor—I don’t conduct—and he’s 
going to be conducting the upcom- 
ing two horror discs. 

SS: It must have been wonderful for 
Salter to get recognition at last. 

JM: He was very excited. I said, 
“Well, it’s a big responsibility, 
but I’m glad to do it, because | 
love the music.” He said, “Well, 
make it better than it was.” I told 
him, “1 couldn't really do that; 
just to get it the way you had it 
would be fine”—and he smiled. 


LEFT: During the recording sessions with the Moscow Symphony, John Morgan and Bill Stromberg con- 
fer over the cue “Dr. Niemann Successful,” which triggers HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN's climax. RIGHT: 
The Wolf Man (Lon Chaney Jr.) claims a victim (Elena Verdugo) in HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944). 
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SS: No doubt it was frustrating, 
then, when MUSIC FOR FRANKEN- 
STEIN didn't live up to expectations. 

JM: I had no contact with the con- 
ductor. I sent a tape with the mu- 
sic copied off the original sound- 
track, but somehow it never got to 
the conductor. He never contacted 
me, and І didn't know who he was 
until after it was recorded! It 
was the blind leading the blind. 
SS: Why couldn't you personally 
supervise the sessions? 

JM: Well, it was financial. It’s 
very expensive to send some- 
one over there, plus I was do- 
ing a film, so it was hard to get 
away. They had another con- 
ductor pegged for it at one 
time, but he dropped out and 
they got Andrew Penney. 

SS: And he wasn't familiar with 
the original scores? 

JM: No, not at all. He never 
contacted me. I tried to get 
hold of him, but it was too 
late—it was already recorded. 
You know, it’s important that 
the orchestrator be there, be- 
cause when wrong notes creep 
in you need someone there to 
say, “Hey! That oboe should 
be aD Flat, not a D Sharp!” 

SS: Weren't cues left off HOUSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN? 

JM: Right. I originally wrote two 
suites for the two films at 33 
minutes apiece. 1 think they 
recorded GHOST OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN first, and it was more 
difficult than they thought. The 
conductor took it at so lethar- 
gic a tempo that they ran out 
of time and had to drop three 
or four cues from HOUSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN. As it is, the 
album would have been one 
minute shorter—I think it’s 67 
minutes—if they’d done it up 
to tempo and used the other 
cues for HOUSE. That shows 
you how overtime they went 
because of the slow, pedestrian 
performance. I mean, the main 
title for GHOST was almost 
like a funeral! Hans grew to 
like it; he said he didn’t mind 
the slow tempos because he 
heard different things that he had- 
n't heard before. He got used to it. 
SS: What led io your interest in the 
Salter scores? 

JM: Probably the first score that 
really impressed me was when 
KING KONG was released to tele- 
vision in the mid-'50s. Soon after 
that, they released most of the 
Universal horror films on SHOCK 
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THEATER. That was my first expo- 
sure to those films and the music. 
I knew even then that the music 
played a big part in making those 
films effective. I had a reel-to-reel 
tape recorder and would tape the 
soundtracks of favorite films, and 
edit it down to the music portions, 
which I know a lot of fans did. It 


E i kit Í 
Boris Karloff plays peek-a-boo in HOUSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944), his first film in 
the Frankenstein series since SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1939). The scores for both 
flicks have been recorded by Marco Polo 
Records (though only HOUSE is complete). 


was always fun trying to find the 
cues that were unmarred by dia- 
logue or sound effects, trying to 
put ‘em together in the most com- 
plete form possible. 

SS: Who's involved in making the 
second recording of HOUSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN? 

JM: Bill Whittaker. He's a nut on 
this music, too, and he was hop- 


ing and praying for a complete 
HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. I told 
him how disappointed I was in 
some of the conducting on the 
first recording, and he wrote to 
Klaus Heymann, the head of Marco 
Polo, suggesting that we do an en- 
tire album of HOUSE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN. Klaus Heymann said, 
“Do you think that’s feasible?” 
I said, “Oh, yeah, that’s prob- 
ably one of the richest scores 
of all.” Lo and behold—and 
it’s unbelievable to all of us— 
we're doing an entire album of 
HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN! 
SS: That is unusual. 

JM: Once these recordings are 
done, you say, “Well, that's it, 
right or wrong. There's never to 
be another opportunity to do 
it.” It turned out that Marco 
Polo is very farsighted as far 
as film music goes; they've rec- 
ognized it as an art form, and 
they want to do things that are 
different. I get so annoyed with 
these albums that come out of 
Bernard Herrmann and Max 
Steiner music, and you get 
maybe one or two new five- 
minute pieces and the rest is 
things we’ve heard to death. 
Klaus Heymann and Marco Po- 
lo want all the music that they 
do to be new to records, or 
new to CDs. They don’t want 
another cut-down Gerhart. 

SS: That's Charles Gerhart, who 
did the RCA series of film scores 
by composers such as Korngold, 
Steiner, and Waxman. 

JM: So many of these new re- 
cordings simply take his suites 
and cut them down and replay 
them. But Marco Polo is differ- 
ent. They want to do maybe two 
or three American film music al- 
bums a year. 

SS: What further Salter recordings 
are planned? 

JM: We're doing the complete 
HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. At 
the same lime, we're doing an 
album that's going to consist 
of a suite from Skinner's SON 
OF FRANKENSTEIN, Salter's 
music from THE WOLF MAN— 
although Skinner and Charles Pre- 
vin also wrote music for it—and 
THE INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS. 
SS: Isn't SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 
worthy of a complete treatment? 

JM: Well, there's quite a bit of rep- 
etition, so I tried to use most of 
the different cues but cut down, 
rather than leaving whole parts 
out of it. I almost left out the be- 


ginning when Rathbone is talking 
about his father because it didn't 
thematically relate, but I put it 
back in. It's very mournful with the 
organ. I also restored—I wasn’t 
going to, but enough fans told me 
they had to have it—the little 
march when Lionel Atwill talks 
about how his arm got ripped off. 

SS: How do you reconstruct a score? 

JM: I'll take SON OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN for an example, since we 
knew we couldn't do every note of 
it. What I do first is go through the 
whole film, tape all the music por- 
tions, and lay that out. From there, 
I whittle it down to where I don’t 
have repeats or reuse of music, 
and try to make a suite out of iton 
tape. Í listen to that, kind of live 
with it for awhile, and then say, 
“Okay, this is gonna be it.” With 
SON, it came to about 23 minutes 
of music. Next I get the piano 
parts, and play and compare them 
to what I'm hearing in the film. I 
make little changes, little notes 
about the instrumentation. Then 
we start orchestrating, doing all the 
parts for the entire orchestra. I'll 
be honest and say that, whenever 
there’s reconstruction, when you 
don’t have the original orchestra- 


tions, there's going to be hundreds 
of little things that are different. 
SS: How many pieces are in the RTE 
Concert Orchestra? 

JM: I think it was 65. Of course, 
Hans originally had only 30. 

SS: Some fans may think it doesn't 
sound right with a larger orchestra. 
JM: Well, that’s ridiculous! Mozart 
or Mahler or any composer had 
varying sized orchestras, and Hans 
and Max Steiner and every com- 
poser I’ve talked to from the Gol- 
den Age said they would have 
loved to have used an 80-piece or- 
chestra for their scores. 

SS: Do you think it’s important that 
the recording tempo match the tempo 
of the music as heard in the film? 
JM: Not a hundred percent. If it’s 
good enough to be recorded away 
from the film, it's good enough to 
stand up to different interpreta- 
tions. Saying that, L also have to 
say that very few recordings have 
the excitement of the original film 
tracks. 

SS: How do you denote tempo on the 
music sheets, and how accurately is 
that communicated to a conductor 
who doesn't know the music? 

JM: Well, we put tempo markings 
in kind of broad terms. For in- 


stance, the main title for GHOST 
OF FRANKENSTEIN is “majes- 
lic," and there are a lot of differ- 
ent interpretations for that. Unless 
you do it to a "click" track or actu- 
ally conduct it to a film, there's no 
way you'll get it exactly. 
SS: Has Universal been cooperative 
about these fresh recordings of their 
original scores? 
JM: Yes, but they had nothing to 
offer. They didn't have conductor 
parts. They didn't have anything. 
They were fine with us doing the 
recordings, but they just didn't 
have any of the elements we 
needed to put it together. I had to 
et some of the conductor parts 
rom SON OF FRANKENSTEIN and 
THE WOLF MAN from the Library 
of Congress! Luckily, when they 
made these conducior parts they 
used to copyright the music sepa- 
rately—not only what was married 
to the film, but they had to have pi- 
ano parts to send to the copyright 
office. A lot of the music was pre- 
served in that form. 
SS: Other composers besides Hans 
Salter worked on the score of HOUSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
JM: I was annoyed that Paul Dessau 
didn’t get any credit on the first 
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LEFT: 1941’s THE WOLF MAN N (represented here by a lobby card featuring Lon Chaney Jr. and Maria Ous- 
penskaya) will be one of the Universal Horrors given a “suite” treatment in a new Marco Polo recording. 


RIGHT: Glenn Strange struts his stiff-arm 


stuff in HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1944). 


album, because he played a big 
role in making that score so disso- 
nant and modernistic. He was a 
German friend of Hans’ who was 
having a bad time. He was a fine 
composer, but when you're in pic- 
tures you can’t make money at 
times. Hans had him write some 
music for HOUSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN. As it turned out, he wasn’t 
good with timing, so Hans had to 
adapt Dessau’s music, but he kept in 
the kind of “salty dissonance” that 
Dessau had. Of course, all the the- 
matic material came from Salter— 
Frankenstein, the Wolf Man theme, 
the Dracula theme—but he did some 
wonderful variations. That’s why the 
score holds up so well, because it’s 
got a different viewpoint, a fresh 
outlook on some oft-heard music. 
SS: Which sections of the score were 
written by Paul Dessau? 

JM: On the new recording, the only 
parts that he didn’t do anything 
on was the stuff they replayed 
from FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE 
WOLF MAN. I'm taking liberties 
with HOUSE because, who knows, 
these might be the two last al- 
bums done for awhile. There are 
two cues from FRANKENSTEIN 
MEETS THE WOLF MAN, one in 


Richard Scrivani is a videotape engi- 
neer at the National Broadcasting 
Company and a regular contributor to 
Scarlet Street. 
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the ice cavern, and one called “Trav- 
els.” They just “dial” it in and out 
of HOUSE a few times. I’m going 
back to FRANKENSTEIN MEETS 
THE WOLF MAN and doing the 
complete “Travels” and the longer 
version of the ice-caverns music. 
SS: Did Hans Salter ever use any un- 
conventional instruments? 

JM: He used novachords and or- 
gans, but he didn’t really go way 
out. His feeling for the macabre is 
really in the notes rather than in 
unusual orchestrations. Universal 
had a standard orchestra; they did- 
n't have a lot of weird instruments 
that they could bring in, espe- 
cially with the budgets they had. 
But Hans had such a wonderful, 
unique style, and Skinner influ- 
enced him with his chordal sense 
from SON OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

SS: Can you describe the novachord 
and how Salter used it? 

JM: It's like an organ. It has keys, 
but now it’s pretty obsolete. For 
its day, a Hammond organ or nova- 
chord was the closest thing to a 
synthesizer to get weird, unusual 
sounds. Max Steiner used both in 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE and THE 
BEAST WITH FIVE FINGERS. 

SS: What can you tell us about the 
WOLF MAN music? 

JM: THE WOLF MAN has wonder- 
ful stuff, but a lot of it we already 
did in GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
That cue “The Kill” is used about 


three times in the film. I was go- 
ing to use it at the end of the suite, 
but I felt that we should have it at 
the beginning, too. 

SS: Was the gypsy music in WOLF 
MAN and HOUSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN composed by Salter? 

JM: In HOUSE, the gypsy music 
was actually written by Max Rapp 
and Milt Rosen. The guy who did 
the gypsy music for THE WOLF 
MAN, his first name was Bela. I 
think we're using a bit of that mu- 
sic, from the scene when Talbot 
meets Maleva in the tent. 

SS: Would you ever consider record- 
ing Frank Skinner's fine score for 
ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET 
FRANKENSTEIN? 

JM: At one time, we were thinking 
of doing SON OF FRANKENSTEIN 
and A&C MEET FRANKENSTEIN 
together. I think il’s a delightful 
score, and one of the reasons we 
haven't done it right away is be- 
cause we were concentrating on 
horror rather than comedy . . . al- 
though listening to the music you 
wouldn’t know it was a comedy 
because it’s so well written. 

SS: What do you think of the recent 
Silva Screen recording of BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN? 

JM: Frankly, knowing that they 
had found the original orchestra- 
tions by Clifford Vaughn, I was 
surprised that it wasn’t better 
than it was. The thing that dis- 
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LEFT: 1944's HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (represented here by a lobby card featuring Glenn Strange and 


Boris Karloff) gets the complete treatment in the second Marco Polo recording of the score. RIGHT: Evelyn 
Ankers gets a lift from Lon Chaney Jr. in THE WOLF MAN (1941). 


appointed me most was that they 
claimed they restored everything, 
but the main title is still the cut 
version. It was a music-editing 
cut. It wasn't something that Franz 
Waxman rewrote; they just put two 
cues together. You can hear the 
music as Waxman originally re- 
corded it in one of those Crime 
Club things—THE BLACK DOLL, I 
think. The saddest thing—and you 
can put this on the record—was 
their using that lousy orchestra! 
SS: Do you have any interest in other 
Salter-scored horror movies? 

JM: Well, BLACK FRIDAY has some 
wonderful thematic material that 
was used initially in that film. 
That's what I go by. 

SS: FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE 
WOLF MAN also has some unique 
original music. 

JM: Yes, because it was readapted 
specifically for that film. They did- 


n't just take old music and play itat 
a different tempo. 

SS: And how about THE MUMMY'S 
HAND? 

JM: Well, there's some wonderful 
stuff. You know that chant with 
the choir? Hans later used it with 
an alto flute in THE MUMMY'S 
GHOST. He used the same cue, 
but Universal couldn't afford the 
voices! (Laughs) If we did a MUM- 
MY'S HAND suite, there would be 
some wonderful slow mood mu- 
sic, but all the exciting stuff is 
from SON OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
SS: How about some of the horror 
films from the "305? 

JM: Someday I'd love to do some of 
the pre-1938 Laemmle Universal 
films. DRACULA’S DAUGHTER has, 
I think, a haunting score. There 
was a lot of music dropped from 
THE MUMMY, since they cut the 
film radically before they released 


it, and the music was already writ- 
ten. THE INVISIBLE MAN has some 
wonderful саев... not too many, 
but that opening is wonderful. 

SS: Let’s hope you're happier with 
the new recordings than you were with 
MUSIC FOR FRANKENSTEIN. 

JM: I'll tell you the truth: I was 
very frustrated by some of the 
wrong notes, but one of the big 
thrills of my life was taking the 
tape over to Hans and playing it 
for him and seeing tears in his 
eyes. He really felt that he was fi- 
nally going to be appreciated. He 
gave so much of his life to those 
wonderful films, and except for 
certain genre buffs he’d never 
gotten his due like some of the 
other big boys at the bigger stu- 
dios. He was just so delighted, and 
I’m so happy that it was recorded 
in his lifetime. 1 
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Our Man on Baker Street 


Michael Cox intewiewed by David Stuant Davies 


M ichael Cox was the great be- 
getter. Without him, there 
would have been no Granada Sher- 
lock Holmes series, no body of fine 
adaptations of the Conan Doyle sto- 
ries, and no Jeremy Brett as Sher- 
lock. We have a lot to thank Michael 
for. His enthusiasm for the series 
and the character stemmed from 
his own interest in Holmes, an inter- 
est that he maintains to this day. 


the sole rights to the characters of 
Holmes and Watson for the United 
States, so they could do what they 
liked. It was a position that Gra- 
nada challenged. Eventually we 
won, but it held our series up by 
about two years.” 

Although the Mapleton films 
were available on video, they had 
been bought by ITV and stashed 
away in the vaults for quite a time 


Swandan Lane (featured in THE 
MAN WITH THE TWISTED LIP). 
They liked the idea, but it was ab- 
surdly expensive. We had to com- 
promise somewhat.” 

The compromise was the build- 
ing of Baker Street as seen during 
the opening credits of all the Gra- 
nada shows. Before this was con- 
structed, there had been a distin- 
guished precedent: the erection of 
the exterior set of CORONA- 


Recently, I spoke to this ge- 
nial and thoughtful fellow about 
the genesis of the Sherlock pro- 
ject and how the initial series 
shaped up. 

Michael had always had Jer- 
emy Brett in mind for the deer- 
stalkered crusader, but “Granada 
wanted to have someone who 
was a better known name, par- 
ticularly in the United States. Be- 
cause they had done BRIDES- 
HEAD REVISITED recently, the 
names that were suggested to 
me were Jeremy Irons and An- 
thony Andrews. I was not con- 
vinced, especially about An- 
drews. I suppose because the 
project was my baby, they let 
me have my choice, which was 
Jeremy [Brett].” 

Similarly, Michael had strong 
ideas about the Watson part. Ob- 
viously, he wanted to veer away 
from the Nigel Bruce version, but 
he realised there was a danger 
in letting the pendulum swing 
too far the other way and pre- 
senting the viewers with a 
stolid, stodgy, and somewhat 
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Michael Cox 


TION STREET, Britain's most 
popular soap opera. While dis- 
cussions were being held about 
the possibility of creating a Baker 
Street set, Michael told David 
Plowright, then head of Gra- 
nada: "If you build Baker Street, 
David, you could have the two 
most famous streets in England 
running side by side." That 
clinched it. 

However, the rationals be- 
hind the building of the street 
was extremely practical: "If 
the Sherlock Holmes series 
didn't last for a very long time, 
the streel—which was facade 
hanging on a very stout steel 
girder structure—could be 
ripped off and could be replaced 
by some other exterior set.” 

So, the leading actors were 
cast, the set was built—now it 
was time to consider scripts 
and the basic approach to the 
series. “We were allowed to 
commission scripts up to 13 
episodes, culminating in THE 
FINAL PROBLEM. Then, if the 


boring Watson. He had worked 
with David Burke in other produc- 
tions and-thought he was the ideal 
man for the role: “A big man, good 
looking, with a sense of humor.” 

It looked like it was all systems 
go and then there were problems 
with copyright. “The notion was 
that Mapleton Films, who were pro- 
ducing THE HOUND and THE 
SIGN OF FOUR with Ian Richardson 
as the master sleuth, had acquired 


before they were shown. This was 
arranged in order to give Jeremy 
Brett and David Burke time to es- 
tablish themselves in the viewers 
minds as “the” Holmes and Watson. 

Michael suggested to Granada 
that they build “a kind of Victorian 
London complex, which would be 
four streets, in fact, which could be 
turned into all sorts of locations— 
like a dockside area such as Upper 


series was not a success, we 
could leave Holmes drowned in the 
Reichenbach Falls.” 

Writer John Hawkesworth was 
brought in to work with Michael 
very early in the planning stages. 
Hawkesworth had a string of cre- 
dentials which made him an ideal 
script consultant. He had worked 
on such notable TV programmes as 
UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS; THE 
DUCHESS OF DUKE STREET; and a 
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They’re New! New! New! Jeremy Brett and 
Edward Hardwicke return as Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson in two full-length 
features from the classic Granada series: 


The Last Varopyre 


and 


She Eligible Bachelor 


They're Back! Back! Back! Unavailable for 
several years, Jeremy Brett and David Burke 
return as Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson in 
six completely uncut episodes from THE 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES: 


| ASCANDALIN BOHEMIA ТНЕ NAVAL TREATY 


THE SPECKLED BAND THE SOLITARY CYCLIST 


THE DANCING MEN THE BLUE CARBUNCLE 


They're Great! Great! Great! Don’t miss a 
single episode of the most celebrated series 
of Sherlock Holmes mysteries ever made: 


[The Abbey Grange 

The Boscombe Valley Mystery 
The Bruce-Partington Plans 
The Copper Beeches 

The Creeping Man 

[The Crooked Man 

The Devil's Foot 

Lady Frances Carfax 

The Empty House 

The Final Problem 

¡The Greek Interpreter 

¡The Hound of the Baskervilles 
The Illustrious Client 


The Man With the Twisted Lip 
The Master Blackmailer 
The Musgrave Ritual 

The Norwood Builder 

The Priory School 

The Problem of Thor Bridge 
The Red-Headed League 
The Resident Patient 

The Second Stain 
Shoscombe Old Place 

The Sign of Four 

Silver Blaze 

The Six Napoleons 

Wisteria Lodge 


...and they re only $19.98 each! 


Ordering information 
Make checks payable to 


Scarlet Street, Inc. 


Send orders to 
Scarlet Street Video 
P. O. Box 604 
Glen Rock, NJ 07452 
Credit card users may call 


Phone: (201) 346-9225 
Fax: (201) 346-9226 


VHS only. We accept Visa, Master- 
card, and Discover. No COD's. U. S$. 
Currency only. 

NJ residents add 6% sales tax. 
Shipping in continental U.S.A.—one 
tape: $4, two tapes $6, $150 each ad- 
ditional tape. Overseas: call or write 
for rates. Scarlet Street ships via UPS 
and orders must have street address. 
Allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
Send $1 for a complete catalog. 
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LEFT and RIGHT: Jeremy Brett and David Burke as Sherlock Holmes and Dr. John H. Watson. CENTER: As 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES was launched, Brett and Burke partied with the stars of Granada’s 
CORONATION STREET (Julie Goodyear, Johnny Briggs, Barbara Knox, and Jean Alexander). 


series of Conan Doyle non-Sherlock- 
ian stories sometime in the ‘60s. 

Cox and Hawkesworth pro- 
ceeded to lay down certain ground 
rules about the series to guide 
other writers. For example, Watson 
would not have a wife or a Mary 
Mortan romance, and they would 
ignore any chronologies which at- 
tempted to place the stories in cer- 
tain years or a particular period of 
Holmes’ life. 

Separately, the two men drew 
up a list of the stories they wanted 
in the series and then compared 
lists; they were almost identical. “I 
remember John had ‘Silver Blaze’ 
and I think I had ‘The Bruce- 
Partington Plans,’ but, of course, 
we both had ‘The Speckled Band,’ 
“Тһе Red-Headed League,’ “А Scan- 
dal in Bohemia,’ ‘The Blue Car- 
buncle’—in fact, what you get in 
the first 13 programs.” 

I wondered if they had consid- 
ered showing us the moment when 
Holmes and Watson met. “I would 
have loved to, but it belongs so 
firmly to A Study in Scarlet that it 
would have been difficult to do. 
Actually, one of our original ideas 
was to film the first three novels. 
Then we thought that’s not the 
best way to go, especially with that 
long flashback in A Study in Scar- 
let. So we decided to do what Co- 
nan Doyle did for The Strand and do 
the short stories.” 

So, in fact, the Granada series 
started, as did the run in The Strand, 
with “A Scandal in Bohemia.” 
Michael told me that it was John 


Hawkesworth’s idea to lift a section 
from The Sign of Four—the bit about 
Holmes’ drug taking and the seven- 
per-cent solution—in order to intro- 
duce the characters to the viewers 
of the 1980s. Although “Scandal” 
was the first shown, it was not the 
first to be filmed. Michael wanted 
Brett and Burke to feel comfortable 
and at ease with their roles and the 
Holmes/Watson relationship before 
tackling this key story. 

Just when they were ready to 
shoot the first show, “The Solitary 
Cyclist,” the director, Paul Davies, 
dropped out. He had been offered 
the film of Kipling’s Kim, with Peter 
O'Toole—an offer he obviously 
couldn’t refuse—and this left Mich- 
ael and the team with a problem. 
Paul Annett came to the rescue and 
took over the director’s chair. 
Annett became one of the best and 
most reliable of directors on that 
first series. 

Michael Cox’s own personal fa- 
vorite from those first shows is 
“The Dancing Men.” “I thought it 
was particularly well cast, and the 
working out of the code on the 
blackboard was cleverly scripted 
by Anthony Skene. I am fond of the 
location, too: Cubitt’s house as fea- 
tured in the film is just the right 
size for a man of his standing and 
wealth. At times I thought we оу- 
erdid the opulence, when we used 
the splendid big houses near the 
studio, like Tatton Park.” 

Т asked Michael about Brett's 
input to the series. “It was tremen- 
dous! He did question everything 


about Holmes. He asked if we had 
to do the conventional cap and 
curly-pipe image. He as much as 
anyone on the production team 
urged us to go back to the text. He 
was a great source of energy on that. 
He researched the various pipes— 
the clay one and the cherrywood, 
etc.—to make sure he smoked the 
right one in each story.” At this 
point, Michael paused, a smile on his 
lips. “But I have to tell you: Jeremy 
was not mad about the deerstalker.” 
I made the point that later 
shows, ones in which he had no 
hand, have fewer scenes set in 
Baker Street than in those early 
episodes, Michael nodded. “Even 
on the first series, it was often a 
battle to include those scenes. Di- 
rectors would say, ‘Oh, my God, not 
another of those there’s-one-thing- 
I-don’t-understand-Mr.-Holmes set- 
ups in Baker Street!’ I said, ‘Yes!’ I 
knew they were difficult to cope 
with, and it was hard to bring a 
freshness to the situation; how- 
ever, they are what the audience ex- 
pects, and they are, in some cases, 
the best way of telling the story. I 
had to dig my heels in and say, ‘No, 
we can’t film that in a pub down the 
road or other visually interesting 
but highly inappropriate places.” 
Sadly, after Michael’s depar- 
ture, there was perhaps too little 
of the digging in of heels attutude 
in the very late episodes. Jeremy 
Brett has said to me on more than 
one occasion that, to ensure that 
he was getting it right, he relied 
on Conan Doyle and Michael Cox. 
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IN SEARCH €OF 


PHILO 
VANCE 


by Paul M. Jensen 


І f America had the respect for its own cultural heri- 
tage that Britain has for its, there would already be 
a Philo Vance detective series on television, giving 
Sherlock Holmes a run for his money. Instead, Vance 
languishes in relative obscurity—generally unread, 
casually dismissed, and widely misunderstood. 

Vance and his murder cases appear in a series of 
12 novels, published from 1926 through 1939, and 15 
feature films, released from 1929 through 1947. Wil- 
lard Huntington Wright wrote the books in the guise 
of "S. 5. Van Dine,” Vance's close friend and legal advi- 
sor who, by telling the stories, functions as his Wat- 
son. Although Agatha Christie and Dorothy L. Sayers 
were already established in England before Wright en- 
tered the field, the first Philo Vance novels—their ap- 
proach and certainly their vast popularity—paved the 
way for such American masters as Ellery Queen, Rex 
Stout, and John Dickson Carr. 

Philo Vance and those who followed his lead made 
the 1930s the classic detective story's Golden Age. 
However, starting as early as 1929, even many who 
read the books dismissed Vance as merely "irritating," 
an accurate but seriously incomplete response that 
misses much of what the novels contain. Vance and his 
methods of investigation cannot be so easily classified, 
for they embody an intriguing set of contrasts and 
combinations, some deliberate and some unconscious. 

The Benson Murder Case, about the death of a stock- 
broker, was well-received in 1926. The "Canary" Mur- 
der Case, a 1927 best seller, had Vance investigate the 
killing of a notorious singer. The detective's popular- 
ity continued to grow with The Greene Murder Case 
(1928), which featured the deaths of several members 
of a family, and The Bishop Murder Case (1929), which 
linked a series of murders with nursery rhymes. Al- 
though 1930's The Scarab Murder Case also sold well, a 
critical backlash caused Wright to stop writing a book 
each year. 

Early in 1928, Paramount optioned the rights to 
the first three Vance books and cast William Powell as 
the detective. THE CANARY MURDER CASE appeared 
in 1929, followed by THE GREENE MURDER CASE 
the same year. Then MGM released THE BISHOP 
MURDER CASE (1930), with Basil Rathbone as Vance. 
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Shortly after, Para- 

mount’s THE BENSON MURDER CASE (also 
1930) appeared, followed in the same month by an all- 
star revue, PARAMOUNT ON PARADE, which in- 
cluded a six-minute mystery spoof (“Murder Will Out“) 
teaming Powell’s Vance with Sherlock Holmes (Clive 
Brook) and Fu Manchu (Warner Oland). 

By 1930, as Variety noted in its review of BEN- 
SON, “the public reaction is against the school of 
guess-who,” and no studio optioned The Scarab Murder 
Case. 5о Wright provided Warner Bros. with the plots 
for 12 short, non-Vance mysteries, released in 1931-32. 
He also bred Scottish terriers and tropical fish, and 
worked those hobbies into his next two Vance novels, 
The Kennel Murder Case and The Dragon Murder Case 
(both published in 1933). His interest in gambling pro- 
vided the background for The Casino Murder Case (1934) 
and The Garden Murder Case (1935). During this period, 
new detectives gradually eclipsed Vance in popular- 
ity, and, when The Kidnap Murder Case reached book- 
stores in 1936, sales were disap pointing. 

By 1933, William Powell had become a Warner 
Bros. star, so that studio purchased the rights to Ken- 
nel and Dragon. Powell reappeared as Vance in THE 
KENNEL MURDER CASE (1933), but then moved to 
MGM, which almost immediately cast him in Dashiell 
Hammett’s THE THIN MAN (1934), the trailer for which 
showed Powell as Nick Charles telling Powell as 
Philo Vance about his case. Warners adapted by as- 
signing Warren William the role of Vance in THE 
DRAGON MURDER CASE (1934); it then dropped the 
character and cast William in a series of Perry Mason 
films. Expecting to carry on the Vance tradition, MGM 
purchased Casino and Garden, but Powell resisted 
playing the part again, so Paul Lukas starred in THE 
CASINO MURDER CASE (1935) and Edmund Lowe in 
THE GARDEN MURDER CASE (1936). 

No studio ever bought The Kidnap Murder Case, 
but neither Vance nor Wright was ready to fade from 
the scene. Paramount's British division finally filmed 
THE SCARAB MURDER CASE in 1936, with Wilfrid 
Hyde-White portraying Vance, and Paramount cast 
newcomer Grant Richards in a low-budget remake of 
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THE GREENE MURDER CASE with the gener- 
ic title NIGHT OF MYSTERY (1937). Now some- 
what desperate for work, Wright accepted Par- 
amount's invitation to provide a plot teaming 
Vance with comedienne Gracie Allen, which he 
developed into The Gracie Allen Murder Case 
(published in 1938). The film version, with 
Warren William returning as Vance, appeared 
in 1939. A suggestion by 20th Century Fox that 
Wright do the same for skating star Sonja 
Henie led to his final book, The Winter Murder 
Case, which was published in 1939, the year 
its author died. Also in 1939, Warners re- 
made THE KENNEL MURDER CASE as 
CALLING PHILO VANCE (released іп 1940), 
with James Stephenson as the detective. 

In 1942, Fox bought the right to use the 
Philo Vance character from the author’s es- 
tate and announced plans to film an origi- 
nal story by Leonard Hoffman called “The 
Four Star Murder Case.” This would have 

teamed Vance (Warren William) with 

Charlie Chan (Sidney Toler), Mr. Moto (Pe- 
ter Lorre), and Michael Shayne (Lloyd Nolan) in a war- 
time mystery, “with Mr. Moto, who went into retire- 
ment after Pearl Harbor, helping out the government 
from a Jap internment camp” (New York Times, August 
16, 1942). No such film materialized. Wright’s bio- 
grapher, John Loughery, claims that the Sonja Henie 
book reached the screen (in much altered form) in 1941 
as SUN VALLEY SERENADE, but on August 25, 1942, 
the New York Times reported that Fox still “owns Van 
Dine’s last novel, The Winter Murder Case.” 

CALLING PHILO VANCE marked the last appear- 
ance of the “authentic” Vance. However, the popu- 
larity of hard-boiled private eyes in such films as 
MURDER, MY SWEET (1944) and THE BIG SLEEP (1946) 
prompted producer Howard Welsch to revive and re- 
construct Vance as a tough contemporary investiga- 
tor, played by William Wright in PHILO VANCE RE- 
TURNS and by Alan Curtis in PHILO VANCE’S 
GAMBLE and PHILO VANCE'S SECRET MISSION. РЕС 
released all three films in 1947, but this version of 
Vance was totally unrecognizable. 

Wright's novels fit the traditional puzzle style, 
which emphasizes the detective's eccentric personal- 
ity. Philo Vance—with his esoteric knowledge, his 
confident command of deductive reasoning, his abra- 
sive and emotionless personality, and his friendship 
with the story’s more conventional narrator—is clearly 
a transposition of Sherlock Holmes to then-contempo- 
rary Manhattan, a fact that eager readers rapidly de- 
duced. To these traditional elements, Wright added 
wealth and his own obsession with art history. 

He describes Vance as 34 years old and “just under 
six feet, slender, sinewy, and graceful,” with “chis- 
elled regular features” and a mouth that suggests 
“both cruelty and asceticism.” Vance smokes imported 
Régie cigarettes and dresses in a fashionably correct, 
yet unobtrusive, way—except at breakfast, when he 
wears a silk kimono and sandals. Outside his East 
38th Street apartment, he often dons a hat and gloves 
and carries a malacca cane. His friendship with John 
F.-X. Markham, District Attorney of New York County, 
leads him to the center of challenging murder cases. 

Vance’s “insatiable mind” is “avid for knowl- 
edge,” especially about art, literature, and music. He 


peppers his conversation with references to Bach con- 
certos, Cezanne watercolors, Petronius’ Satyricon, 
George Grosz’ drawings, Beethoven's C-minor Sym- 
phony, and Georgia O’Keeffe’s paintings. Even in the 
midst of an investigation, he attends an occasional 
concert or art exhibit. At times, Vance flaunts his 
knowledge at length. In The Benson Murder Case, he 
discourses on patience for a page and a half, quoting 
seven authors from Shakespeare to Cervantes, includ- 
ing one in French and two in Latin (without transla- 
tions). This tendency bores or frustrates his friends, 
and usually does the same for the reader. 

Vance dislikes noise and disorder, monotony, and 
rising before noon. He detests stupidity even more 
than vulgarity and bad taste. Although he holds him- 
self “severely aloof from the common world of men,” 
he is “keenly interested in all human reactions; but it 
was the interest of the scientist, not the humanitar- 
ian." He is a distant, ironic “spectator of life.” 

Vance's manner of speech also sets him apart 
from the common run of humanity. He has a slight 
English accent; he drops the final "C^ from some words 
(“fascinatin’ ") and omits an occasional vowel (“in- 
comp'rable") from others. He uses such words as 
“repine,” “inspissated,” “ebullition,” and “predacious” 
and employs such elaborate phrasing as “Excuse me 
while I seek habiliments suitable to the occasion" and 
"| crave enlightenment." Such mannerisms would 
make him seem insufferably superior, except that his 
ironic overstatement hints at a deliberate, tongue-in- 
cheek quality. 

In general, Vance appears detached and supercil- 
ious. During conversations, he listens with "drowsy 
inattention” or “bored apathy.” He might stifle a yawn 
or “placidly” smoke a cigarette. When he speaks, it is 
“carelessly” or in an “emotionless drawl,” except when 
he assumes an “air of gushing credulousness” or 
“cynical amusement.” While Markham or Sergeant 
Heath questions suspects, Vance gazes out a window 
unconcernedly, or saunters, “with apparent aimless- 
ness, about the room, looking at the various articles 
and... pieces of furniture.” Thinking aloud, he sprawls 
in a chair, gazing “dreamily” at the ceiling 
or “lazily” inspecting the tip of his 
cigarette. He exudes a smug self-con- 
fidence, as when he tells the struggling 
Markham, “The matter could be 
settled quietly in five minutes with 
a bit of intelligent thinking.” 

Vance’s manner is perceived 
by others, including many readers, 
as condescension or “lazy indiffer- 
ence,” but this response misses 
much of what Wright suggests about 
the man's nature. Often, there is an 
implied contrast between Vance's 
surface aloofness and his inner self. 
Van Dine’s long experience with Vance 
allows him to note this difference. For 
example, Vance's deliberate way of 
selecting a cigarette or of flicking its 
ash reveals "evidence of repressed in- 
ner excitement." On one occasion, Van 
Dine notes that the detective's “eyes 
were boring into the man, though his 
voice retained its casual intonation.” 
Whenever Vance seems to pay no atten- 


tion to what others are saying, he is in fact absorbing 
and processing all that goes on around him. 

When Vance himself questions suspects, he 
adapts his manner to the personality involved. He is, 
by turns, casually pleasant and sternly implacable; 
his tone might convey “innocent expectancy” or “the 
confident air of one who has no doubt whatever as to 
another's exact knowledge.” His strictly controlled 
voice and expressions create a conscious contrast to 
whatever is happening inside. 

On a personal level, Vance sets up a barrier be- 
tween himself and others, and does not drop it even 
with friends. According to Van Dine, he “seemed al- 
ways ashamed of any outward show of feeling, and 
sought constantly lo repress his emotions.” His 
friends understand and accept this defensiveness. 

On one occasion, after Markham 
admits that Vance is right on 
a major point and thanks 
him, the detective walks 
“indifferently” to a window 
and looks out. “Lam happy to 
learn,” he says, “that you 
are capable of accepting 
such evidence as the human 
mind could not possibly 
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LEFT: Before gaining stardom as one of the screen's great comic actresses, Jean Arthur was the ingenue in 
THE GREENE MURDER CASE (1929). E. H. Calvert played DA Markham and William Powell—the future Nick 
Charles—was Philo Vance. RIGHT: Eugene Pallette plays Sergeant Heath to E. Н. Calvert's Markham. 


deny.” Markham ignores his friend’s sarcasm and con- 
tinues the conversation. Yet Vance is not as callous or 
Markham as masochistic as might appear, for Van Dine 
explains (more fully than usual) that “whenever ei- 
ther made a remark that bordered on generosity, the 
other answered in a manner which ended all outward 
show of sentiment.” 

Wright rarely makes this sort of thing explicit, 

and many readers miss the implications, picking up 
only the surface elements, As a rule, the more serious 
the subject and intense the situation, the more Vance 
feigns indifference and complacency, so his manner 
contrasts with the basic tone of a scene in a way that 
contains subtle drama. Wright is perhaps not a 
skilled enough author to make this work as well as it 
might, but sensitive filmmakers could create some 
highly intriguing overtones by following the novels’ 
suggestions. However, instead of coming to terms 
with the fact that Vance's manner does not entirely re- 
flect his inner self, the makers of the various Vance 
films often forgo the challenge and simply eliminate 
Vance's eccentric manner. 
Having played the character in four features, William 
Powell is the actor most closely identified with Philo 
Vance. Equipped with hat, gloves, and cane, he easily 
evokes Vance's elegant dignity, but, although his lazy 
eyelids readily convey languid indifference, he 
rarely has the opportunity to present that aspect. 

In THE CANARY MURDER CASE, dialogue de- 
livery suffers from the overly careful diction and 
long pauses that characterize early talkies. This af- 
fects Powell less than many other actors, but even he 
doesn’t vary his vocal tone much beyond a suave 
pleasantness. Overall, this Vance is just a distant 
cousin of the novels’ detective. Partly to blame are 
changes in the plot that make him a close friend of 
Charles Spottswoode (Charles Lane), who turns out 
to be the killer. Because of this friendship, Vance is 
reassuringly sympathetic to Spottswoode and to 
Jimmie (James Hall), his son, and Alice La Fosse (Jean 
Arthur), Jimmie's pretty fiancée, two prime suspects. 
Such undermining of Vance's ability to act superior, 
skeptical, and objective severely limits Powell’s 
characterization. 
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Today, viewers associate William Powell with 
charm and comedy, but that was not the case in 1929. 
As Variety pointed out in its review of CANARY, “A 
year ago Powell was the meanest and most treacher- 
ous villain in films.” Therefore, contemporary mov- 
iegoers probably perceived the actor quite differ- 
ently than we do, and his performance in CANARY 
might to them have had a harder edge. 

In THE GREENE MURDER CASE, Vance wears a 
kimono in his first scene and later sports an unex- 
pected pair of large, round glasses. His personality, 
however, remains as limited as in CANARY. Not until 
THE BENSON MURDER CASE did Paramount take the 
time to present a reasonably distinctive Vance, and 
Powell seizes the opportunity. When Markham says 
that a female suspect he was questioning seemed up- 
set, Vance quips, “I don’t wonder! You barked at her. 
You shouldn't bark at the ladies, old man.” Markham 
responds, “You're more flippant than usual, today,” 
to which Vance airily replies, “Well, this was a par- 
ticularly flippant murder.” Later, when Heath and 
Markham plan to arrest the wrong person, Vance de- 
clares, “I’m not going to let you make fools of your- 
selves!” At another point, an irritated Markham 
snaps, “Be careful somebody doesn’t murder you.” 

In one noteworthy scene, Heath discusses the 
case while Vance finishes dressing. After telling the 
Sergeant that he spent the night “in meditation,” 
Vance starts to select a tie. “I’m afraid the blue in that 
is going to clash,” he says. “Blue, Sergeant, is a very 
tricky color, you know. In spite of its commonness, 
it’s quite difficult—oh, that’s anomalous, of course.” 
Later, Heath reports some new developments as 
Vance's art dealer displays several Japanese prints. 
This scene neatly blends Vance’s interest in art (he 
notes the “delicacy of line”) with the investigation. Ul- 
timately, he buys a Hiroshige print for $3,000. 

Powell reveals his sensitivity to the character 
when Heath, surprised to find Vance in a suspect’s 
apartment, says, “Oh, you’re here.” Vance replies, 
“Yes, Sergeani—I'm here,” and the actor gives this 
simple line a lightly ironic tone that acknowledges 
Heath’s statement of the obvious. Director Frank Tut- 
tle also contributes to the characterization: During 
one of Markham's interrogations, Tuttle cuts to a shot 
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Hyams. RIGHT: Philo takes the police for a ride ; 


of Vance on the sidelines, but—in contrast to a shot in 
CANARY of Vance sitting straight up and concentrat- 
ing—this time Vance looks bored and turns to gaze out 
a window, with a raised eyebrow and a superior smile. 

Made three years later, THE KENNEL MURDER 
CASE marks a regression in terms of Vance’s charac- 
ter. Powell still looks elegant, smokes his cigarettes 
with aplomb, and seems to know something about 
Scottish terriers and Chinese porcelain, but otherwise 
he is more a generic gentleman detective than he was 
in BENSON. Relaxed and natural, he questions sus- 
pects and talks with friends in a consistently re- 
served but friendly manner. (Actually, Powell's acting 
in the PARAMOUNT ON PARADE skit makes one 
wish he had exaggerated a bit more in the serious 
films, for only in that brief parody does he convey 
Vance's smug confidence.) 

Compared to Powell's version of Vance, Basil 
Rathbone's performance in THE BISHOP MURDER 
CASE feels like a sudden gust of icy air. His body is 
tight and his stare intense. He spits out his words 
with precise, artificial politeness. His tone of voice, 
though never sympathetic or even pleasant, varies 
considerably: He is stern when questioning a suspect, 
petulant when Markham wants to take action prema- 
turely, and coolly insincere when he says “Oh, I see” 
as if thinking about something else. 

The scriptwriters give Rathbone plenty of evoca- 
tive dialogue. When one of the suspects, Sigurd 
Arnesson (Roland Young), asks to help on the case, 
Vance sarcastically agrees: “I really don’t see any rea- 
son why Mr. Arnesson shouldn't apply his—uh, 'sci- 
entific knowledge'—to this crime." Later, told that a 
certain suspect is probably not guilty, he says, with 
impatient irony, “Oh, yes—yes. I'm sure of it. But we 
mustn't hurt his feelings by neglecting him." After 
Arnesson expresses admiration for Ibsen's plays, 
Vance calculatedly skewers the man by calling the au- 
thor "a genius of a high order—but I think he has his 
superiors." Rathbone's Vance projects a sardonic su- 
periority that feels ominous, even threatening. He is 
at his gentlest when Heath jumps to an erroneous con- 
clusion: “Sergeant, you're much too trusting for this 
deceitful world. If everything happened as neatly as 
that, life would be very simple—and, uh, very dull.” 


ё 


LEFT: Basil Rathbone—the future Sherlock Holmes, need we mention?—took over the role of Philo Vance in 
1930’s THE BISHOP MURDER CASE. Clarence Geldert played DA Markham and the heroine was Leila 


ea 


in THE BISHOP MURDER CASE. 


BISHOP grants viewers two glimpses of Vance at 
home. We first meet him having breakfast on his 
apartment's patio. After Markham phones about the 
case, Vance gives crisp, efficient directions to his 
butler: “Dark suit. Dark hat. Dark tie. And—bring me 
some more hot coffee.” Later, we find him playing 
Tchaikovsky's “Nutcracker” on the piano. 

Rathbone captures the disdainful, even angry, in- 
telligence of Vance, but does not try to convey the 
man’s casual side. Nor are there any contrasts between 
his outer and inner selves; the manner is the man. 
Powell's Vance is likeable, but rarely interesting as a 
person, whereas Rathbone’s is neither likeable nor in- 
teresting, but he is impressive. To create a truly com- 
plex Vance, an actor would have to blend the separate 
qualities brought to the role by Powell and Rathbone. 

Everyone concerned with THE DRAGON MURDER 
CASE seems unaware of, or uninterested in, the 
Philo Vance of the books. The character is given no 
distinctive dialogue or action and no personality 
traits, other than a mention that he used to breed ex- 
otic fish and a brief shot of him wearing a kimono in 
the morning. Warren William, left on his own, adds 
no vocal or physical mannerisms. William is thor- 
oughly bland, just moving from point A to point B 
and speaking the words. In THE KENNEL MURDER 
CASE the previous year, Powell had at least been a 
generic gentleman detective; William, in DRAGON, is 
a generic detective, period. 

It isn't that William gives а bad performance—he 
isn’t awkward or unconvincing. He just doesn’t give 
any performance at all! Curiously, in THE CASE OF 
THE HOWLING DOG (released later the same year) 
and three sequels, he played lawyer/ detective Perry 
Mason with flair and vitality. (In general, Warners 
appears much more committed to the Mason series 
than to what they knew was their last Vance film.) 

William reappeared as Vance five years later, in 
THE GRACIE ALLEN MURDER CASE, which em- 
phasized the often unfunny comedy of Miss Allen. 
Ironically, here the writers had to create some sense 
of Vance’s confidence and dignity, so that the come- 
dienne could undercut it. His entrance establishes 
the character's vanity (though in a distinctly non- 
Vance way) when he offers some newspaper photog- 
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LEFT: THE KENNEL MURDER CASE (1933) was the best of the Vance films. William Powell returned as 
Vance, with Mary Astor and Paul Cavanaugh in fine support. RIGHT: The secretary (Ralph Morgan), the but- 
ler (Arthur Hohl), the detective (Powell), the cop (Eugene Pallette), and the DA (Robert McWade) find a corpse. 


raphers his "good side," and his dialogue is slightly 
elaborate. ("Surely, Mr. Brown, you can explain the mi- 
gratory habits of your own cigarette case.”) In fact, 
someone must have been aware of the literary Vance, 
for on two occasions William even drops a "G"! 

Most of William's characterization emerges in re- 
sponse to Gracie's irrationality. After he explains 
something and she says, "I see," he mutters, "I doubt 
it,” and when she declares that something is “too cute 
for words," he responds, "Good. Then let's not have 
any." He endures being called "Fido" with patient 
fortitude, but the physical indignity of being squirted 
in the face with a water pistol provokes wide-eyed 
fury. In the climax, Gracie saves Vance from smoking 
a poisoned cigarette by hitting him in the head with 
her purse. “Gosh, I’m glad I hit you!” she blurts. 
“I'm glad you find it fun,” he responds dryly, making 
the most of one of the film's more carefully phrased 
lines. Vance survives such encounters without becom- 
ing a buffoon, and it is pleasant to find him at least 
partially recognizable, but the film as a whole is more 
energetic than entertaining. 

At first glance, THE CASINO MURDER CASE has 
everything against it: Hungarian-born Paul Lukas 
plays Vance, the character is involved in a romance, 
and MGM tried to recreate the comic banter that had 
made THE THIN MAN a hit the year before. Yet the 
finished product evokes the detective's personality 
surprisingly well. The writers establish that Vance is 
trying, without complete success, to change his ways. 
Thus, they can humanize him without dropping his 
pompousness and erudition. Once the viewer adjusts 
to a European-sounding Vance, even Lukas' accent 
becomes an advantage, setting the character apart 
from others in a useful and efficient way. 

In the first scene, we discover Vance fencing with 
his butler, Currie (Eric Blore)—a skill mentioned in one 
of the books. "Since you've gone in for exercise, 
you're a changed man," remarks Currie. Vance jok- 
ingly points his blade at him and demands, "For the 
better, I hope?" "Yes, sir. Yes—much better," Currie 
replies. “In fact, you've become quite human." 

Having established its premise, the film then pre- 
sents the more traditional Vance. Attending an auc- 
tion, he winces at a large, ugly statue of a cupid. 
Vance buys it, then has it smashed. When asked why, 
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he asserts, "Because a man who destroys a monstrosity 
like this does more for art than the man who creates a 
masterpiece!" This line is very much in the spirit of 
the literary Vance, with its implied confidence in his 
own artistic judgment, and the elegant Lukas speaks 
it with charming arrogance. 

The film's leading female character, Doris Reed, is 
both intelligent and down-to-earth, a combination 
which actress Rosalind Russell conveys winningly. 
She tells Vance that she has read the books about his 
cases and liked them, but “they’re a trifle long-winded 
in spots.” Almost immediately he describes the cur- 
rent case as “a macabre symphony of cacophonous 
discords” and compares it to the music of Debussy, 
then corrects the reference to Stravinsky. At this, Doris 
winces and says that’s how he talks in the books. “Of 
course,” she adds, “1 always skipped those parts.” 

In a later scene, Vance compares the case to a 
painting. “This whole affair puzzles me....This 
shooting in the middle of a poison mystery, it’s out- 
of-drawing, just like a few brush strokes by Picasso 
in the center of an Andrea del Sarto Pietä,” Then he 
catches himself, glances at Doris, and says, “All right, 
I'll skip it." Vance also listens to Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes” on the radio (though Doris would prefer Ted 
Lewis) and prepares eggs chinoise. 

By letting Vance slip into his old ways, the film 
provides us with a taste of the traditional character, 
while making it palatable through Doris’ teasing and 
Vance's self-consciousness. The compromise works 
because it is not inherently disrespectful to the de- 
tective, Only occasionally does CASINO veer too far 
into THIN MAN territory, as when Doris tells Vance his 
apartment is a “nice little hut” and he replies, “I built 
it myself out of palm leaves.” Such banter, while amus- 
ing, is a bit too light for even the changed Vance. 

According to Wright’s biographer, the novelist 
disliked MGM's addition of romance and humor, and 
didn't bother to see CASINO when it was released. 
Still, the film must have had a greater effect on 
Wright than he acknowledged, for in his next book, 
The Garden Murder Case, he has Vance attracted to the 
feisty Zalia Graem, who knows about his career and 
teases him about his manner. “You are terribly stingy 
with your G's," she says, and quotes Ogden Nash’s 
couplet, “Philo Vance / Needs a kick in the pance,” 


adding, “I’m beginning to think that maybe Ogden 
Nash had the right idea.” 

MGM's film version of Garden tries to recreate 
the style of CASINO, but this time the balance is off. 
Our encounters with the “true” Vance are brief and 
superficial: He corrects Markham's grammar (“who” 
should be “whom”) and uses the word “syllogism,” 
but that’s about it. When Vance asks about a certain 
character, Markham replies that he owns “the second 
largest conceit in the world.” Vance responds, “The 
first belongs to me? We should be better acquainted.” 
The two men chuckle at this, so, although Vance’s 
conceit is mentioned, it isn't illustrated. 

Edmund Lowe, as Vance, tries to seem urbane by 
holding his wine glass by the stem and sipping care- 
fully, but he can’t help but convey the good-humored 
earthiness of a man who sings in the shower. (“The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze,” 


William K. Everson wrote in The Detective in Film 
(Citadel, 1972) that Richards is “facially acceptable” 
but projects “a kind of insincerity which made him 
much better fitted for weakling or villain roles.” 

In CALLING PHILO VANCE, British-born James 
Stephenson reveals no colorful eccentricities as 
Vance, but his serene intensity, resonant voice, and 
handsome but slightly harsh features provide a 
steady, patrician presence. He acts politely confident 
and a bit above it all, but never to the point of haugh- 
tiness or condescension; even his more spontaneous 
moments possess a self-controlled, serious quality. 
Proven right about something, he raises an eyebrow 
and smiles with benevolent satisfaction. Reacting to 
a doctor's “oh, oh,” he asks, “Found something dis- 
turbing?” but Stephenson’s unsurprised delivery 
makes the line as much a statement as a question. He 
adapts his manner slightly 


not an operatic aria.) In a bla- 
tant attempt to evoke the cule 
comedy of Asta, the dog in THE 
THIN MAN, Vance here has a 
dachshund that is discovered 
in one of his twin beds. He 
teases the dog about the Scot- 
tie down the street, at which 
the embarrassed animal puts 
its head under the covers. 
Vance chuckles affectionately. 
Yes, in KENNEL Vance ex- 
pressed fondness for his Scottie 
(“If someone were to try to kill 
Captain MacTavish, I’d probably 
turn murderer myself”), but he 
wouldn’t have indulged in this 
kind of sentimental nonsense. 
The script also includes 
some misguided attempts to hu- 
manize Vance. Because Zalia 
Graem (Virginia Bruce) is a sus- 
pect, his attraction to her 
makes things awkward for the 
writers. She asks if people ever 
fool him. “Up here,” he an- 
swers, pointing to his head, 
but “never down here,” he adds, 
pointing to his heart. Said with 
sincerity, this goes completely 


when talking to Hilda Lake 
(Margot Stevenson), so that 
such straightforward lines as 
“Thought I should find you 
here” sound smooth, almost se- 
ductive, and he flatteringly 
manipulates her into giving 
information. ("That's a most at- 
tractive shade of lipstick you 
have. What is it?”) 

In contrast to Stephenson, 
the two actors who play Vance 
in the three 1947 films seem 
especially out of place. William 
Wright and Alan Curtis are in- 
terchangeably, uninterestingly 
tough private eyes, road-com- 
pany Philip Marlowes of plebe- 
ian insensitivity and no real 
personality. They serve only 
as distracting footnotes to the 
cinematic career of a complex 
detective, interlopers who bor- 
rowed his name and nothing 
else. 

ә 
As created by Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright, Philo Vance fits 
neatly into the pattern of a 
traditional detective, but with 


against Philo Vance’s grain. Yes, 
he might respond to feelings, but no, he wouldn't 
place emotions over the intellect. In fact, Vance does 
worry that Zalia might be guilty, which leads to one of 
his more successful character-oriented scenes: “Why 
did you push that woman off the bus?” he demands, 
advancing on her. “Why did you? Why did you?” he re- 
peats. “I didn't,” she blurts out, distressed. They 
pause, then embrace. This is a nice moment, because it 
includes ruthless skepticism and reveals their emo- 
tion through glances and facial expressions, not 
words. One could imagine Vance behaving this way. 
The British film, THE SCARAB MURDER CASE, 
remains unseen, but the casting of a young Wilfrid 
Hyde-White as Vance offers interesting possibilities. 
Grant Richards, who played the role in NIGHT OF 
MYSTERY, is also elusive, but Variety said he “has a 
pleasing personality” and “a manner which will land 
him sympathy,” whatever that means. More recently, 


some original aspects. Wright 
also used the classic type of puzzle plot, but again with 
significant variations. This kind of story presents, 
with almost scientific rigor, the resolution of a seem- 
ingly insoluble problem through the use of keen ob- 
servation and logical deduction. Its plot consists of two 
carefully contrived sets of events, developed simulta- 
neously: the actions of the criminal, which occurred 
before the story's start, and those of the detective as 
he uncovers the criminal’s actions and, ultimately, his 
identity. The result is a kind of intellectual game in 
which the mind of the murderer challenges that of the 
detective while the author matches wits with the 
reader. Inherently optimistic, the puzzle format assumes 
the power of the intellect to resolve all mysteries. 
Unfortunately, the author usually concentrates so 
hard on his complex plot that the characters become 
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SPIDER-MAN: THE VENOM 
FACTOR 

Diane Duane 

Byron Preiss /Putnam, 1995 

348 pages—$19.95 

THE ULTIMATE SPIDER-MAN 
Stan Lee, Editor 

Byron Preiss, 1995 

347 pages—$12.00 


1995 is shaping up to be the year 
of the Spider—as in Spider-man. The 
Web Slinger is currently swinging 
onto bookshelves via two new re- 
leases from Putnam. 

The first book, Spider-Man: The 
Venom Factor, by Diane Duane, has 
two villains for the price of one 
Not only must our wall-crawling 
hero face the evil Hobgoblin and his 
pumpkin bombs, but Venom—that 
black-clad monster with a set of ra- 
zor teeth that could make a shark 
envious—is also back in town. 

Venom was last seen in San Fran- 
cisco, where he gave up his evil 
ways to protect a colony of home- 
less people. So why does he show 
up in New York City, killing inno- 
cents while rampaging through the 
subways and underworld of the 
Big Apple? And why is the Hob- 
goblin stealing components for 
what appears to be an atom bomb? 

Duane, best known for her excel- 
lent Star Trek novels, does a mar- 
velous job fleshing out Spider-man’s 
world in prose form. The story 
moves at a furious pace, with the 
same humor and excitement that 
one expects from a Spidey comic, 
and the added plus that Duane ex- 
pertly makes full use of the charac- 
terization and detail that can only 
be found in a novel. This gives the 
story an epic scope, as if it were a 
Spider-man tale that was too big to 
be told in a comic book. 

With artwork by Ron Lim, Spider- 
Man: The Venom Factor is an enjoy- 
able romp with plenty of action 
and suspense. Hopefully, this is the 
first of a series. 

The Ultimate Spider-Man is a col- 
lection of 12 short stories starring 
the Wall Crawler. Expecting nothing 
more than comics in prose form, this 
anthology is pleasantly surprising. 
These tales are extremely well 
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written, offering in- 
sight into Spidey 
and those whose 
lives he touches. 

Stan Lee teams up 
with Peter David for 
the first story, sim- 
ply called “Spider- 
Man.” This novella 
recounts, with great 
style, how Peter 
Parker first got his amazing pow- 
ers. “Suits,” by Tom De Haven and 
Dean Wesley Smith, chronicles a 
crisis of faith early in Spidey’s ca- 
reer. Peter Parker, on a trip to Atlan- 
tic City with Aunt May, has second 
thoughts about being a superhero. 
Then he has a chance meeting with 
a crimefighter from an earlier era. 
“Cool,” by Lawrence Watt Evans, 
takes a chilling, hard look at hero 
worship through the eyes of a fa- 
natical 14-year-old boy. 

The title of “Radically Both,” by 
Christopher Golden, comes from a 
line in Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Curt Con- 
nors tries a serum that hopefully will 
give him complete control over his 
alter ego, the Lizard. Richard Lee 
Byers’ “Thunder on the Mountain” 
is one of my favorites. Not only 
does the author take Spidey outof 
the city by having him track merce- 
naries in a rural area, but the en- 
tire story is told from the point of 
view of a young boy who has ne- 
ver even heard of Spider-man, let 
alone seen him. 

As if such good fiction wasn't 
enough, each story is superbly il- 
lustrated by such Spider-man art- 
ists as Steve Ditko, John Romita, 
and Rick Leonardi. The Ultimate Spi- 
der-Man will stick with you. 

—Sean Farrell 


YESTERDAY'S TOMORROWS 
Bruce Lanier Wright 

Taylor Publishing Co., 1993. 

184 pages—$19.95 


As the prices of original Hollywood 
memorabilia spiral upwards, books 
of movie poster reproductions such 
as this are turning up with increas- 
ing frequency and quality. This of- 
fering by Bruce Lanier Wright con- 


centrates on Hollywood’s first sci- 
ence-fiction boom between 1950 and 
1964 and includes poster art for 74 
films. Unlike movie producers, who 
were stymied by inadequate bud- 
gets and Styrofoam special effects, 
poster illustrators were limited only 
by their own imaginations. Much of 
the spectacular artwork featured 
here rarely matched the often ordi- 
nary films which inspired it, but 
the posters have become warmly 
nostalgic, highly collectible pieces 
in their own right. 

As Wright points out, classic 
posters were not strictly the do- 
main of classic movies. Although 
such genre greats as THE DAY THE 
EARTH STOOD STILL and THE 
THING (both 1951) receive their 
full due, they were often equaled 
or surpassed by the mesmerizing 
graphics of such submediocre mo- 
vies as 1957’s INVASION OF THE 
SAUCER-MEN (the one-sheet of 
which usually commands a whop- 
ping auction price of $2000, sadly in- 
dicative of the mass insanity that 
has gripped the poster-collecting 
hobby in recent years). Wright's 
page-length commentaries critique 
the movies as well as the art, en- 
abling Yesterday's Tomorrows to do 
double-duty as à film guide. 

With its razor-sharp poster re- 
productions, all rendered in crisp, 
vivid colors, this handsome tome 
would have been a landmark work 
only a couple of years ago. Coming 
on the heels of Ron Borst's Graven 
Images (Grove Press, 1992, reviewed 
in Scarlet Street 410), the definitive 
and already legendary compilation 
of horror and science-fiction poster 
art, Wright’s book may be seen as 
something of a redundancy. Yester- 
day's Tomorrows' saving grace is the 
author's wit. Writing knowledge- 


ably, affectionately, and with com- 
mon sense to spare, Wright's style 
is as friendly and inviting as a Mo- 
tel 6 radio Spot. His tips on poster 
collecting, pricing, and restoring 
are useful and extremely well- 
taken, and Wright has captured 
the charm and allure of the wonder- 
ful world of 50s science fiction about 
as well as anyone. 

—Michael Brunas 


TALTOS 
Anne Rice 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1994 
467 pages—$25.00 


Taltos is volume three in Anne 
Rice's epic, the Lives of the Mayfair 
Witches. Lasher and Taltos aren't 
sequels but continuations of The 
Witching Hour. Taltos, the most 
tightly written, should delight fans 
of the first two books, but will 
confuse readers unfamiliar with the 
series. 

Though Taltos reads like horror, 
it’s really sci-fi. The Mayfair witch 
clan has developed an extra set of 
chromosomes, with recessive genes 
that beget nonhuman Taltos in the 
highly inbred 13th generation. In 
the incestuous Mayfair clan, head- 
quartered in Rice's own home town 


of New Orleans, fathers breed with 
daughters, mothers with sons, broth- 
ers with sisters. One of the hero- 
ines, the 13-year-old nymphet witch 
and computer genius, Mona Mayfair, 
plays out with adult men (in 
graphic scenes reminiscent of Rice's 
pseudonymously published erotica) 
what the author only suggested with 
child-vampire Claudia in Interview 
With the Vampire. 

As “demons” (incorporeal but 
sentient entities), the Taltos can 
manipulate their witches by behav- 
ing as incubi. Once incarnated in 
flesh, members of this endangered 
species can become sexual preda- 
tors, “born knowing,” attaining 
adult size and function almost im- 
mediately after birth. In usually 
doomed attempts to reproduce (bet- 
ter accomplished with other Taltos), 
the worst of the young males 
suckle, seduce, and rape their hu- 
man mothers repeatedly. Usually the 
witches drop dead of exhaustion or 
bleed to death miscarrying the fe- 
tuses, which develop at inhuman 
speed. A Taltos female hunting for 
compatible sperm depletes male hu- 
mans, but with less drastic results. 
If allowed to breed out of control, 
this powerful race could soon out- 
compete human life on Earth. 


However, Ashlar, aka Mr. Ash, 
the gentle Taltos hero of this story, 
has no desire to take over the world. 
He's learned to control himself... or 
so he hopes. This zillionaire owns a 
manufacturing empire, works in 
an office, and passes for human. 
Then he discovers the Mayfair 
witchlet, Mona, pregnant by an 
adult male witch with a fetus that 
develops abnormally fast.... 

Rice respects her audience. Re- 
jecting the theory that genre novels 
are merely potato chips to mal- 
nourish the inferior brain, she 
communicates in a sophisticated 
style. Her phenomenal popularity 
forces editors to respect her wishes 
when she breaks other writers’ 
rules. She writes from multiple 
points of view; she meanders 
through time and space; she di- 
gresses into subjects that interest 
her (such as the manufacturing of 
dolls); she even writes the dreaded 
“lumps of exposition” (“exposi- 
tion” being the trendiest cuss 
word for the ‘90s among fiction 
publishers). She ‘gets away with 
most of this, too: Taltos not only hit 
number one on the Publisher's 
Weekly bestseller list, it's a good 
book. 


—Lelia Loban 


SLEAZE CREATURES 
Bock 
The Ultimate quide to fifty 
of Hollywood's most 
obscure horror & monster 
movies, written by D. Earl 
Worth. Loaded with 
outrageous rare photos, 
fascinating production 
| details, behind-the-scene 
$ anecdotes and more! 
< Don't miss this опе! 
256 Pages 8 1/2 x 11 
$19.95 - Paper З 


HORRIBLE HORROR 
Video 

Fifty of the most horrible and 
outrageous horror movies 
are featured in this 
collector's item. Rare 
footage of Bela Lugosi, 
Boris Karloff & Lon Chaney, # 
Jr. Almost two hours of 
film clips from Hollywood's 
worst, hosted by the 
legendary Zacherley 
Approx. 110 minutes. 
Color & BAW - $9.95 


encor - SPECIAL OFFER! 


ORDER SLEAZE CREATURES AND HORRIBLE HORROR 


TOGETHER FOR ONLY $22.95! - YOU SAVE 
т ‘AOOKS 


ACT NOW! OFFER LIMITED! $7.00 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-544-2010 ai 


To order by mail: Send $19.95 for Sleaze Creatures, plus $3.00 postage & handling ($6.00 foreign $ Canadian); 
$9.95 for Horrible Horror plus $2.50 for РЕН ($5.00 foreign & Canadian); 
or buy both for just $22.95 plus $4.00 P&H ($8.00 foreign & Canadian) and SAVE over $7.00! 
Send checks or money orders to: Fantasma Books 419 Amelia Street, Key West, Florida 33040 
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model figure 
kit industry! 
Each issue of AFM 


contains photo-packed 


figure kits 
updates onthe 
Soreatest 
reviews and a iot more! 


Published by modelers & 
collectors for modelers & collectors! 


AMAZING FIGURE MODELER SUB SS RIPTIONS 
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PLEASE MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 

БЕЯ AMAZING ЕА 


Frys siti Чосера) PO BOX 39835 + COLUMBUS, ОН 48290 
О Febris sige sus ~13" pastgepat) TEL $14/082-2125+ FAX 614064012 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


NEARLY 

500 TITLES 
2400 PHOTOS 
TO DAZZLE & 
START YOU 


DROOLING ALL 
OVER AGAIN! 


$19.95 
PLUS 
$3.95 S&H 


AMONG US 


13811 Bayside Dr. e Monroe, MI 48161 
(313) 242-6885 or Fax: (313) 457-5033 


Ar seen in New York's Alexander Gak- 
Lery and. ar Muatration to the works 
of Edgar Rice Белое. 
Mn-Fragetta's artwork it «уе АА с 
only {nom the Fragetta fnt Museum. 
today! Send $5.00 to 
Frazetta Prints 
PD.Bo2 415 
Marshalls Creek, PA 79225 


BLACK ZOO 
Continued from page 70 


BLACK ZOO bears more than a passing resem- 
blance to the rarely seen, deliriously depraved pre-Code 
Paramount thriller, MURDERS IN THE ZOO (1933), 
which showcased Lionel Atwill at the 
height of his pop-eyed villainy. As Eric 
Gorman, a wealthy sportsman / zoologist 
obsessed with his beautiful but faithless 
wife (Kathleen Burke), Atwill disposed of 
her suitors in a variety of cunning ways, 
making it appear that they were the vic- 
tims of wild animals. In a delicious bit of 
irony, the animal kingdom had the last 
laugh when Gorman, fleeing the police, 
took refuge in the snake house and was 
crushed to death by a python. Though 
there can be no doubt that both Eric 
Gorman and BLACK ZOO’s Michael Con- 
rad are fanatics, their manias are of a de- 
cidedly different stripe: Gorman’s insane 
jealousy and possessiveness is rooted in 
the pursuit of carnal pleasures. Conrad, 


on the other hand, answers a higher call- 
ing: the defense and protection of the 
animals he worships. 

As Gough’s put-upon spouse, Jeanne 
Cooper valiantly holds her own opposite 
the actor’s full-throttled histrionics. 
(What begins as an edgy dinnertime conversation be- 
tween the couple quickly degenerates into a screaming 
match, 4 la Ralph and Alice Kramden, culminating with 
the night's entreé splattered across the floor and a slap 
across Cooper’s face.) Edna is the classic abused wife, 
madly in love with the man who emotionally (and physi- 
cally) dominates her. Cooper, now a familiar fixture on 
daytime soaps (and the real-life mom of former L. A. 
LAW heartthrob Corbin Bernsen), had been up for an 
Emmy the previous year for her performance in an epi- 
sode of TV's BEN CASEY. 
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rage Press after still another rewrite. It has since been 
reprinted in Japanese. 

My relationship with Canaveral had remained ac- 
tive and extremely friendly as long as 1 lived in New York 
City. However, in the mid-'60s, I was transferred to 
Poughkeepsie by my employer. That meant a 90-mile 
drive any time I wanted to visit Biblo & Tannen’s book 
shop instead of a 15-minute subway ride. Then, in 1970, 
I moved to the West Coast, and was forced to give up 
my connection with Canaveral Press altogether. 

If Canaveral had been as successful as hoped, the 
Jacks might have replaced me and continued to pro- 
duce books. Instead, they decided to shut down the op- 
eration, maintaining their stock until all the books were 
sold, Eventually they were, and today every Canaveral 
Press title is itself a collector’s item. Perhaps the 
chief prize is Tarzan and the Tarzan Twins (1963), which 
was intended for younger readers and has never seen a 
paperback reprint. 

My last visit to Biblo & Tannen's store in May of 
1970 was a sad parting, and when I returned to New 
York on a research trip in 1976 I went to see them again. 


Rod Lauren was BLACK 
ZOO's traditional teenage 


slave boy. 


Although Rod Lauren possessed the broody good 
looks and pouty demeanor that teen idols of the day 
traded on, his career never took off; within a few 
years he was all but forgotten. Lauren enjoyed a 
brief success as a recording artist: His hit single, “If I 
Had a Girl”, sold 800,000 copies, earning him guest 
spots on the Perry Como, Bob Hope, Ed 
Sullivan, and Dick Clark shows. But RCA 
Records and producer Hal Wallis, who 
put him under contract, quickly tired of 
his tirades and released him, As the mute 
Carl, rejected by his father because he 
saw too much, Lauren isn't bad; he fares 
particularly well in the emotion-charged 
confrontation scene. (Rather surprisingly, 
Carl doesn’t regain his voice as one might 
expect in your average, neatly-wrapped 
denouement—not even to croon “If I 
Had a Girl.”) Lauren's other genre credit 
was the ghastly sci-fi / horror quickie THE 
CRAWLING HAND (1963), in which he 
was demonically possessed by the sev- 
ered hand of a dead astronaut. 

Three of Hollywood's seasoned 
pros—Jerome Cowan, Virginia Grey, and 
Elisha Cook, Jr.—make brief but memo- 
rable appearances in BLACK ZOO. Grey, 
who had barely escaped the spine- 
crunching embrace of Rondo Hatton’s 
Creeper in Universal's HOUSE OF HOR- 
RORS (1946) doesn’t fare as well here; the immensely 
likeable blonde is bludgeoned to death by Gough’s 
pet gorilla in one of the film's most brutally graphic 
moments. 

Within the limited parameters of its goals, BLACK 
ZOO modestly achieves what it sets oul to accom- 
plish: It’s a good old-fashioned exploitation shocker 
with a markedly sadistic slant. For Herman Cohen, one 
of the horror genre's most flamboyant showmen, it 
was all ina day’s work. 


Characteristically, Jack Tannen asked about my re- 
search project and gave me an important book I had not 
been able to find elsewhere. 

David Garfunkel had died several years earlier. 
The last time I heard from Alice Ryter, she was living in 
Los Angeles operating an antiquarian book business. 
Jack Tannen later retired to Florida to become curator of 
a private library. And Jack Biblo is still living in Brook- 
lyn, operating Biblo Books. 

In 1977, when Harper & Row published my fantasy 
novel Sword of the Demon, I received a telephone call 
from a producer at radio station KPFA in Berkeley. 
They were planning a new program to be called PROB- 
ABILITIES UNLIMITED, a talk show devoted to science- 
fiction and fantasy. Would I appear on their inaugural 
broadcast, to talk about Sword of the Demon? 

I agreed, and the show ran with good response. 
The producers asked me back several more times, then 
asked me to become a guest interviewer, and finally a 
permanent member of the program’s staff. PROB- 
ABILITIES (the title was shortened before very long) 
has now been running for well over a decade, and has 
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become quite a fixture of the local literary community 
since we broadened our coverage from science-fiction to 
include mysteries and other literary forms. 

Not long ago, on a program devoted to reviewing 
recent books, I attacked a paperback space opera as un- 
worthy of having been published. One of my col- 
leagues, Richard Wolinsky, challenged me. It's just a 
space opera, he asserted, and I was wrong to judge it as 
if it had been a serious novel. 

Т insisted that this was not the basis of my com- 
plaint. Space opera, or any other pulp form could still 
be written in valid English, not the garbled gunk that 
the book I'd reviewed was written in. 

Wolinsky knows my fondness for many of the old 
pulp writers. "When did you last read Burroughs or 
Doc Smith?” he challenged me, over the air. 

Before our next broadcast, I took down Burroughs’ 
The Moon Maid (1926), Smith’s Grey Lensmen (1951), and— 
for good measure—Lester Dent / Kenneth Robeson’s The 
Man of Bronze from my bookshelf. I brought them to the 
studio and read the first sentences from each. The 


three authors had different approaches to writing and 
very different styles, but all three were excellent. 
Three books anywhere from 40 to 60 years old, and all 
of them held up. 

1 don’t regret the time I devoted to the pulps or to 
the pulp authors. F3 
This article originally appeared in Paperback Parade #10, 
December 1988. 
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Oh, Burroughs' procession of monsters is endless: 
Consider the Vargas of The Moon Men or the Kalkars of 
the same book; or the terrible primitive men of The 
Cave Girl (which might better be called The Cave Man, if 
the truth be told) or any one of a dozen others. 

The world may know Edgar Rice Burroughs best for 
his creation of Tarzan—but millions of enthusiastic 
readers of science-fiction adventures, especially those 
who love their creatures on the unusual side, are de- 
voted followers of ERB in this second, completely differ- 
ent field. 


by 
Buddy 
Scalera 


x-Cited for X-Files 


Deep in the hearts of many Scar- 
let Streeters lurks the not-so-secret 
desire that THE X-FILES will sur- 
vive well into eternity. 

It's a wonderful television se- 
ries that grips the imaginations of 
terrified viewers every Friday. 
Braver X-Philes are purported to 
even turn the lights out during 
the show, in order to enhance the 
general creepiness. 

Though watching TV in the dark 
can sometimes be fun, reading 
comics that way is nigh impos- 
sible. And once you get your scar- 
let fingertips thumbing through 
the pages of Topps’ X-Files comic 
book, you'll agree that it’s well 
worth emerging from the darkness 


із ше under the reading 
ight. 

When THE X-FILES first hit the 
tube, fans raved about the basic 
concepts of the program. Sci-fi 
fans loved it simply because it 
was well-written. 

If Topps can maintain the qual- 
ity of the first X-Files comic, the 
company will doubtless have a 
similar hit on their hands. Writ- 
ten by Stephan Petrucha, The X-Files 
captures the energy and suspense 
characteristic of the TV series. 

Petrucha is a self-professed X- 
Phile who knows Dana Scully and 
Fox Mulder as well as any of the 
show’s scriptwriters. It is this 
level of writing that should bring 
many new buyers into stores to 
explore the comic universe. 

However, the Scarlet Street jury is 
still out concerning the artwork by 
penciller Charles (Mars Attacks) 
Adlard. Though Adlard is a skilled 
illustrator, his facial interpreta- 
tions of Scully and Mulder often 
seem strained and clunky. He 
captures their body language, but 
up close each character appears 
overtly “comic-booky.” 

Still, The X-Files is a promising 
start to a promising series, and we 
urge all fans to read it. With the 
lights on, of course. 


Africa Screams 


Dark Horse Comics have long been 
favorites here at Scarlet Street, 
due in large part to the sheer di- 
versity of product that the com- 
pany sends to the presses. 


One of Dark Horse’s latest re- 
leases is sure to thrill Edgar Rice 
Burroughs fans. Presented in il- 
lustrated-novel form, Tarzan: The 
Lost Adventure revives the tradi- 
tion of story-telling that inspired 
the action-packed serials of yes- 
teryear and the blockbuster movies 
of today. 

The Lost Adventure, which is an 
actual unpublished manuscript by 
Burroughs, has been locked away 
incomplete since 1950, says Dar 
Horse. 

Writer Joe R. Lansdale presents a 
passionate expansion of the ori- 
ginal manuscript. The first part is 
complete with a cliffhanger end- 
ing. Black-and-white illustrations 
by Thomas Yeates offer a classic 
interpretation of Lord Greystoke. 

The first issue of The Lost Ad- 
venture also includes John Coleman 
Burroughs’ John Carter of Mars 
comic strip from the 1940s. The 
artist /writer of these United Fea- 
tures Syndicate Sunday strips was 
none other than ERB’s own son! 


“With oniy a knife, 
the man faced the king of beast..." 
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Fearing the Dark 

Edmund G. Bansak 

Here it is! Val Lewton’s career, lovingly discussed. Includes 
interviews with Lewton’s wife and son. 

$45 


Universal Horrors 

John Brunas, Michael Brunas, and Tom Weaver 

The studio’s classic films from 1931 through 1946 examined 
in detail and discussed with a distinctive flair. 

$55 


Fantastic Cinema Subject Guide 
Bryan Senn and John Johnson 

Scarlet Street said it all: “ . .. an essential tome for every film 
fanalic's library.” 

$49.95 


Peter Cushing 
Deborah Del Vecchio and Tom Johnson 

The long overdue book on the “Gentle Man of Horror and 
his 91 Films.” Complete and definitive. 

$49.95 


They Fought in the Creature Features 
Tom Weaver 

These men and women saved the planet from aliens, behe- 
moths, monsters, zombies, and other bloated, stumbling 
threats. Now they tell their stories. 

$38.50 


Raymond Burr 
Ona Hill 
A meticulous documentation of the more than 50 year ca- 
reer of the man who was Perry Mason. Includes a complete 
episode guide to the Perry Mason series. 

35 


Attack of the Monster Movie Makers 

Tom Weaver 

20 horror and science fiction moviemakers from in front, as 
well as behind, the camera! 

$35 


Hollywood Cauldron 

Gregory William Mank 

The essential genre author does it again. Perhaps the most 
complete lists of cast and technical credits yet from thirteen 
horror films from the Golden Age. 

$37.50 


Poverty Row Horrors! 
Tom Weaver 

Monogram, PRC, and Republic horror films of the forties 
examined in classic Weaver style. 

$36.50 


“Scarlet Street has the best writers in the business . . . 
and the best writers write the best books! 


۹ 


Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing 

and Horror Cinema 

Mark Miller 

Detailed examination of the work of Lee and Cushing and 
their 22 films together. Includes interviews with Hazel 
Court, Patrick MacNee, and Robert Bloch. 

$45 


The New Poverty Row 

Fred Olen Ray 

From the ‘modern master’, a labor of love about exploita- 
tion films. Evaluated and examined without prejudice but 
with an eye to detail to warm the film buff’s heart 

$29.95 


Television Horror Movie Hosts 

Elena Watson 

Includes interviews and discussions with no less than 68 
vampires, as well as mad scientists and other denizen’s of 
the late night airwaves. 

$32.50 


Interviews with B Science Fiction 

and Horror Movie Makers 

Tom Weaver 

Writers, producers, directors, actors, moguls, and makeup! 
Interviewed as only Mr. Weaver can. 

$38.50 


Forties Film Talk 

Doug McClelland 

Illustrated with 120 lobby posters, Mr. McClelland’s “Oral 
Histories of Hollywood” is not to be missed. 

$49.95 


Science Fiction Stars and Horror Heroes 

Tom Weaver 

Interviews with actors, directors, producers and writers of 
the 1940s through the 1960s. There’s no hiding from Tom 
Weaver! 

$38.50 


Kings of the Jungle 
David Fury 

Cast, production credits, release date, and running time are 
provided for each of the Tarzan films. 

$37.50 


Keep Watching the Skies! 
Bill Warren 

Mr. Warren's serious and intelligent discussions on Ameri- 
can science fiction movies covers the genre in two volumes. 
Vol. 1 examines 1950 through 1957, and Vol. 2 covers 1958 
through 1962. 

$85 (2 vol.) 


Here’s how 
to get them! 


continental U.S.A. 


have street address. 


Make checks payable to, Scarlet Street, Inc., Р.О, Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452. 
Credit card users call 201-346-9225 or fax 201-346-9226. Shipping in the 

one book $5, two books, $7, $2 each addi 
Overseas: call or write for rates. Scarlet Street ships via UPS and orders must 


Allow 3 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


tional book. 
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Continued from page 46 


and then everybody laughs!” “Terry! 
How are they gonna laugh?” “You 
wait, you'lI see. Just cut there. 
They'll laugh.” 

SS: What was it like to work with all 
those animals in BLACK ZOO? 

MG: Oh, it was wonderful! It was 
absolutely wonderful! To begin 
with, I went out to this ranch where 
the animals came from and met the 
owner. He was as bold as brass. He 
said, “You can go in the cage with 
the lion any time you like, provided 
I'm there—but never if there's any 
food lying around. The cat will 
think you might be coming to take 
it away. Otherwise, if I’m there, 
you can go in and talk to them.” 
SS: That's amazing! 

MG: You can actually pat them. I re- 
member, there was a mountain lion 


LEFT: Michael Gough can’t mask his horror at coming face to 
face with THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA (1962). BELOW 
LEFT: Gough played for high stakes against Joan Crawford in 
BERSERK (1967). Unfortunately, he won! 


lying down, asleep—this 
was just off the set—and I 
lay down on the floor with 
him as I’d been talking to 
him. I had my head on his 
tummy, on his chest. I was 
eating a sandwich. And he 
started purring! It was 
like a jungle fire going on 
right under my ear! I 
said, “Stop making that 
noise!” (Laughs) 

SS: You're a brave man! Lions 
aren't pillows! 

MG: But they were wonder- 
ful. He was such a miracu- 
lous trainer. He was mar- 
velous. In BLACK ZOO, 
when the animal leapt at 
a wretched person, whether 
it was a woman or a child 
or anyone, this guy dressed 
up and played the charac- 
ter—and he wrestled with 
these animals! At one 
point, I had to put my 
hand in the cat's mouth, 
showing off for some people. 
Well, I tried to put my hand in his 
mouth, and he wouldn’t open it up. 
The owner gave him such a belt 
on the side of the head! I said, 
“Don’t do that! I mean, you can’t 
do that!” And he said, “Oh, don’t 
worry. I can’t hit him nearly as 
hard as his children or his wife hit 
him when they’re playing. They 
hit each other much harder than I 
ever could.” 

SS: How's that for family life? 

МС: He said, “It's the mood that 
you hit him in. If I’m doing itina 
towering rage, he'll get cross. But if 
Ijust hit him because he’s not con- 
centrating, he thinks, ‘Oh, yes. I 
must concentrate.” (Laughs) It's 
incredible! There’s one scene that 
starts out with me playing the or- 
gan, and all the animals come in 
and sit down in chairs! That was 
the first time that all these animals 


had actually been on the set to- 
gether. First time ever! 

SS: That's quite a scene, all right! 

MG: The owner was a wonderful 
guy. He hated circuses, hated zoos, 
Rated all those things. He’d say, 
“They’re my friends.” If you op- 
ened the door sometimes, there 
would be a big cat sitting in his 
car! (Laughs) A couple af times; 
for instance, we were driving along 
with a cat or two in the back. He’d 
open the back door, let them out, 
and they’d run beside the car. 
He’d say, “Look! We’re doing 
nearly 60 miles per hour!” They 
were cheetahs. 

SS: The fastest animals in the world, 
aren't they? 

MG: Well, they were certainly zoom- 
ing along! 

SS: When you starred in horror films 
in the ‘60s, were you afraid that it 
might damage your reputation? 

MG: No, I've never had a reputation 
to damage. 

SS: Nonsense! 

MG: It's true! I'm just a working 
actor, that's all. 

SS: Well, you have a lot of fans who 
enjoy your work. 

MG: You're very, very kind to say so. 
SS: You've done everything from 
Shakespeare to being carried around 
by a giant gorilla. 

MG: I'm very lucky, because I do 
theater and films and television and 
radio. I do occasional concerts, po- 
etry readings, and so on. So one has 
a sort of wide range of things to 
work at. I don’t have to worry, 
“Oh, if I do this it’s going to dam- 
age my career.” My career covers а 
broad canvas. 

SS: Well, then, much luck with BAT- 
MAN FOREVER. 

MG: Bless you 

56: And thank you for your time, 
MG: Thank you very much, indeed. 
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HC: Joan couldn't stand Ty Har- 
din, and Ty Hardin couldn't stand 
Joan. You have to understand, I had 
to play games with Joan, because 
Joan thought she was still gor- 
geous, and every man wanted her. 
And Ty Hardin wasn’t interested at 
all! And Judy Geeson was a young 
girl, and not disciplined. She’d just 
done TO SIR WITH LOVE with Sid- 
ney Poitier, and she was late, and 
Joan had to reprimand her a few 
times. Well, not a few times—one 
time and that was it. Judy started 
crying and they hugged and kissed 
and made up. Diana Dors and Joan? 
They loved each other. They got 
along great and told great stories 
and had fun. Diana Dors was a great 
gal! Parties at her home were un- 
believable! (Laughs) But she was al- 
ways taken by the men she fell in 
love with. They all took her money. 
JL: For our money, TROG's best scene 
is its suspenseful opening with the 
three young men in the cave. 

HC: The cave was built in Bray Stu- 
dios in Windsor, England. Everyone 
thought it was a real cave, but it 
was a set. 

JL: By this point, you had long ago 
come to a parting of the ways with 
American International, although they 
still released a few of your films. What 
caused the breakup? 

HC: An asshole named Sam Arkoff. 
Jim Nicholson and I were close 
friends. Jim originally wanted me to 


be his partner in AIP, which Sam 
always resented, but I couldn’t do it 
because I had just signed a four 
picture deal with United Artists. So 
am was vice-president in charge 
of legal. Now, years later he thinks 
he produced my films! He thinks he 
produced Roger Corman's films! If 
you read his phony publicity—and 
ou can quote me on any of this— 
e thinks he produced our pictures! 
Icannot tell you about all the legal 
letters and the calls! I mean, I 
threatened him; I said, “Sam, you 
do this one more time, you're gonna 
be in serious trouble!" "Oh! You've 
got my word, I promise!" And then 
he went to the Film Forum in New 
York last year, to an AIP retro- 
spective, and sure enough, he said 
e produced I WAS A TEENAGE 
WEREWOLF! That he had signed 
Michael Landon! He produced Cor- 
man's MACHINE-GUN KELLY, star- 
ring Charles Bronson! He starred 
Jack Nicholson in LITTLE SHOP OF 
HORRORS! But he didn't do any of 
this crap! (Laughs) 1 don't believe I 
called it crap! 


JL: Whoops! 
HC: He didn’t do any of these pic- 
tures! (Laughs) 


JL: That's better. Arkoff got a lot of 
publicity over a proposed remake of 
TEENAGE WEREWOLF. 

HC: He hasn't even got the money 
to make the picture! I feel so sorry 
for those kids in New York and LA 
getting dressed up as teenage 
werewolves. It was just to get his 
name in print. He’s got a publicist 


4 


© 1961 American International Picture. 


Vhen he wasn’t transforming harmless chimps into mile-high gorillas, 
Michael Gough was feeding his carnivorous plants in KONGA (1961). 
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working for him, and he's got to get 
him publicity all the time. 
JL: Sounds like you're not too happy 
with Mr. Arkoff. 
HC: Sam Arkoff was vice-president 
of AIP. They were my distributors. 1 
constantly have to write letters to 
various magazines, including Vari- 
ety and The Hollywood Reporter, 
telling them he had nothing to do 
with the production whatsoever, that 
the only member of AIP who had any 
creative input on any of my pic- 
tures was James H. Nicholson. Sam 
Arkoff gets publicity wherever he 
goes; he claims he produced so many 
pictures, which he never did. Let me 
tell you what happened with David 
Letterman's show, right? Arkoff 
was booked to come on just before 
Halloween, because of I WAS A 
TEENAGE WEREWOLF and the Ed- 
gar Allan Poe pictures that Roger 
Corman did. I got a tip from a 
friend of mine in New York, who 
knows Letterman's Gal Friday. 1 
called, I talked to David’s producer, 
I faxed the credits of the picture. 
Well, when Sam Arkoff came on 
for the interview, David Letterman 
gave him such a brush, he was in and 
out in four minutes! Sam gave Da- 
vid a cigar. David said, “Thank you 
for the cigar. Well, Sam, I’m sorry, 
but we're late tonight.” (Laughs) 
JL: I've purposely skipped past one of 
your films, because we want to de- 
vote extra space to it. I'll bet you 
know which one. 
HC: A STUDY IN TERROR. Have T 
got some great stories to tell you .... 


Next: Sherlock Holmes 


versus Jack the Ripper! 
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PHILO VANCE 

Continued from page 97 

puppets who carry out his orders, The puzzle has 
greater interest for the typical writer and his readers 
than do the people. Wright summed up this appeal 
when he declared, in a 1927 essay, “There is no more 
stimulating activity than that of the mind; and there 
is no more exciting adventure than that of the intel- 
lect.” Vance’s emotional austerity is consistent with 
this outlook. “Until we can approach all human prob- 
lems,” Vance declares in his first case, ^ .... with the 
clinical aloofness and cynical contempt of a doctor ex- 
amining a guinea pig strapped to a board, we have 
little chance at getting at the truth.” Appropriately, 
Wright's literary style is a straightforward presenta- 
tion of concrete details; he even supplements verbal 
statements with diagrams of the rooms where the 
murders took place. 

At the same time, Wright rejects one key element of 
the detective tradition in which he has chosen to 
work—the use of factual details as clues that lead to 
the crime’s solution. Vance disdains deductions based 
on such evidence. He assumes that a criminal would be 
clever enough to devise misleading clues or to avoid 
leaving clues that point to himself (and he is correct, 
because his quarry invariably has “superior intellect 
and astoundin' ingenuity”). Vance also denies the use- 
fulness of motive, for an innocent person might have 
one and a guilty person might not seem to. “Even 
facts,” he asserts, “sometimes lie damnably.” The tra- 
ditional detective puts his faith in facts, but Vance 
does not. 

Still, knowing that his readers expect to be im- 
pressed with the detectives skill at such standard de- 
ductions, Wright includes occasional examples. But 
Vance performs these tasks not to solve the case or 
identify the murderer, but to show that the police have 
made a wrong assumption, that their “sweet and 
charmin’ faith in circumstantial evidence” has led them 
away from the truth. So he uses deduction to prevent 
Heath from arresting an innocent person or to show 
where the killer has tried to give a false impression. 


In PHILO VANCE'S SECRET MISSION 
(1947), Alan Curtis (pictured with Sheila 
Ryan) was a tough-guy Philo Vance in the 
tradition of Hammet's Sam Spade and 
Chandler's Philip Marlowe. 


Logic, he explains, “often leads one irre- 
sistibly to a false conclusion.” 

Having discarded the traditional use of 
logic, Vance employs the psychology of 
human behavior to solve his cases. Drawing 
on his own background as an art critic, 
Wright has Vance compare a crime to a 
painting, asserting that in each case the 
creator will reveal “the imprint of his 
personality.” The way an act was done “is a 
direct expression of a man's personality 
and bears the inevitable impress of his na- 
ture” and “no two natures are exactly 
alike.” Thus, the “truth can be learned 
only by an analysis of the psychological 
factors of a crime and an application of them to the 
individual. The only real clues are psychological— 
not material.” 

But Vance's concept of psychology is as scientific as 
deductions based on clues, leaving no room for the 
unpredictable. Such an analysis of the crime, Vance 
declares, will reveal “with almost mathematical 
surety” the criminal's personality. “There are no myster- 
ies originating in human beings," he claims, ” ... only 
problems. And any problem originating in one hu- 
man being can be solved by another human being.” 

Vance’s belief that all is knowable, even human 
nature, offers a comforting security, but his premise 
is dubious, at best, and Wright cannot really make it 
convincing. Vance’s conclusions may be satisfying, as 
when he says about one suspect, “It’s psychologically 
possible he would have done it, and psychologically 
impossible he would have done it the way it was 
done.” However, to reach such conclusions he resorts 
to generalizations of questionable universality. “All 
clever, scheming men with a sense of their own infe- 
riority are inclined toward intense jealousy,” he de- 
clares, and women who burn incense “are invariably 
sentimental.” If anything is certain about human be- 
ings, it is that they contain unexpected inconsisten- 
cies, so although Vance’s generalizations have some 
validity, they are only acceptable with the “all” and 
the “invariably” removed. 

Wright sets out to accomplish the impossible and, 
although he sometimes creates the impression of suc- 
ceeding, his basic failure is inevitable. Yet it is at this 
point that Wright's novels become most interesting, 
for, despite his intention, the author cannot help 
himself, and so ventures into more intriguing depths. 
Imperceptibly, the simplistic overconfidence of the 
classic puzzle-solver slips into the uncertainty and 
ambivalence associated with hard-boiled private eyes. 

In the first novel, Vance decides on the mur- 
derer’s identity in the first five minutes of his in- 
quiry (but, of course, doesn’t divulge it until much 
later). Soon, however, he loses that kind of omniscience. 
Already, in the second book, Vance says, “We're mov- 


Paul M. Jensen, who teaches film appreciation at SUNY- 
Oneonta, is the author of Boris Karloff and His Films. 
His articles have appeared in various magazines. 
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ing—though in what direction I can’t even guess.” 
Now and then he admits that mankind, “like life, is 
infinitely complex” and that there is “no such thing as a 
straight line. All lines are curved.” 


We Buy We Sell 
Send for our Catalogue 
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by Michael F. Blake 
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and perhaps definitive.” - San Diego Union-Tribune 
“Blake is especially good at explaining exactly how Chaney 

used makeup lo create looks so disturbing that sometimes even 

the extras were afraid to look at him... — LA Times 


Softcover 
$19.95 


ISBN 0-879511-09-6 


Available at fine book: order directly from usl 
(Add $4.80 S&H. Visa, MasterCard, American Express welcome.) 
The Vestal Press, Ltd. 
DeptS РО Box 97 
Vestal NY 13851 0097 
phone: 607 - 797 - 4872 fax: 607 - 797 - 4898 
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Wright's shift in emphasis alters the detective's 
investigation from a retroactive consideration of past 
events to an evolving series of present-time interac- 
tions, through which Vance unearths relationships 
and personalities that help him discover a design amid 
the chaos of events and emotions. In his questioning, 
Vance prods the other characters with assumptions 
and with his manner, using whatever ploy seems ap- 
propriate, sometimes building their confidence, some- 
times provoking their anger—always in the hope that 
they will make a slip and reveal some useful fact or per- 
sonal characteristic. A suspect’s physical manner and 
the actions that result from the conversation have be- 
come as important as his actual statements. 

Each case involves uncovering a network of hid- 
den relationships, and when the guilty party—the mur- 
derer—is exposed, that does not necessarily mean that 
the other characters are “innocent.” Most of them re- 
main interesting because they have their own sepa- 
rate guilts and weaknesses, flaws and vulnerabilities. 
In Benson the victim’s life was a tangle of wronged 
women and angry men; in “Canary” the victim had 
been blackmailing her lovers, many of them ostensibly 
respectable married men. 

The pervasiveness of guilt becomes especially evi- 
dent in the third novel, The Greene Murder Case, 
which focuses on a single family permeated by mu- 
tual hatred. Essentially, there are no innocent people, 
only people who do not put their urges into action by 
committing murder. In The Bishop Murder Case, every- 
one “has some pet privacy that he’s afraid will leak 
out.” The Dragon Murder Case features another group 
of subtly “perverted psychological combinations.” 
The Llewellyn family in The Casino Murder Case has 
“too much rotten money,” which inspires contempt 
and jealousy in its members. In The Garden Murder 
Case, Vance sums up the situation concisely: “One 
never knows where family affairs and murder over- 
lap.” By this point, Wright has virtually released his 
always tenuous grip on psychology’s scientific pre- 
dictability, and Vance declares, “Crime is entirely per- 
sonal and therefore incompatible with generalizations 
or laws.” 

In this way, Wright anticipates the realistic style of 
the private-eye novel, which emphasizes human in- 
teraction and, as Raymond Chandler wrote in a 1944 es- 
say, “the gradual elucidation of character.” This type 
of detective does not stay on the haughty periphery, 
but becomes a participant in the situation, a catalyst 
who disrupts the balance of relationships and uncov- 
ers a wide range of guilts and corruptions, both 
criminal and personal. 

Dashiell Hammett wrote hard-boiled stories dur- 
ing the 1920s, but the realistic style did not become 
prominent until the publication of his novel The Mal- 
tese Falcon in 1930. Raymond Chandler's short stories, 
published first in 1933, refined and developed 
Hammett’s approach, and this new style reached its 
peak in Chandler's first novel, The Big Sleep, published 
in 1939. Hammett and Chandler consciously reacted 
against the intellectual fantasy of the classic detec- 
tive novel, with Wright clearly a part of that rejected 
group. In 1944, Chandler dismissed Philo Vance as 
“probably the most asinine character in detective fic- 
tion;” he never realized that Vance anticipated many 
of the elements brought to brilliant fruition by Chan- 
dler himself. 
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In fact, the families in Vance’s cases have much 
in common with the Sternwoods in The Big Sleep, ex- 
cept that Chandler evokes the atmosphere of corrup- 
tion, whereas Wright merely states that it exists. 
Wright’s unconscious influence on Chandler may 
also be seen in more specific ways; for example, Dr. 
Lindquist in The “Canary” Murder Case, a quack psy- 
chiatrist who runs a private sanitarium, reappears in 
Chandler’s Farewell, My Lovely (1940), divided into 
the quack Jules Amthor and the sanitarium head, Dr. 
Sonderborg. 

Vance also shares with Chandler's private eye, 
Philip Marlowe, a highly personal morality. Vance 
sometimes sympathizes with the guilty, and in “Ca- 
nary” he allows a killer to commit suicide rather than 
suffer the indignities of arrest and trial. In Greene, he 
says that he doesn't care if the police arrest the mur- 
derer, but adds that it’s “no more than humane” to 
save innocents from arrest. He also describes Mrs. 
Greene, a murder victim, as “a most detestable wo- 
man. The world will not bemoan her loss.” At the end 
of Bishop, when the killer prepares a poisoned drink, 
Vance switches glasses, thus deliberately “executing” 
the man. 

Vance’s cynicism runs deeper than Marlowe's 
(“Nothing really matters” in “this illusion we call 
life,” he declares), but both men question the legal 
system’s effectiveness and have a view of humanity 
that, if not misanthropic, is without illusions. In “Ca- 
nary,” Vance speaks about the “many dark recesses of 
man’s unexplored nature” and asserts, “Everyone's a 
murderer at heart.” 

Also like the best private eyes, Vance makes inci- 
dental observations about the world around him. Af- 
ter surveying the room in which Alvin Benson died, 
Vance declares, “It’s a clear case of justifiable homi- 
cide by an outraged interior decorator.” He comments 
on news reports which “inflame the public’s morbid 
imagination,” notes the declining quality of his Régie 
cigarettes, praises the days when “homes were built 
for permanency and comfort,” laments the “tasteless, 
standardized cookery of America,” and bemoans that 
the "American aesthetic credo is: Whatever's big is 
beautiful.” After praising the honesty of Dr. Dor- 
emus, the city’s medical examiner, he adds with mock 
surprise, “and to think he’s a public servant of our 
beneficent government!” Such comments are not far 
removed from the wisecracks of Philip Marlowe 

Chandler rightly claimed that the kind of mind 
that constructs an intricate puzzle is not the kind that 
could create “lively characters, sharp dialogue, a 
sense of pace and an acute use of observed detail.” 
Willard Huntington Wright exists as an unlikely, one- 
of-a-kind case. He was not the best builder of 
puzzles, but he was reasonably good at it. His charac- 
ters’ hidden facets are not as unexpected as they 
might be, nor do they lie very far beneath the surface, 
but they are interesting nonetheless. What counts in 
the Philo Vance novels is not the puzzle or the charac- 
ter development, but the contrast and combination of 
these two elements. Their interactions, sometimes 
supportive and sometimes conflicting, intrigue the 
reader, while keeping him a little off balance. Poten- 
tially, they could do the same for film viewers. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE VAMPIRE 
Continued from page 33 


brilliantly-directed scene, after a slow buildup, they 
suddenly swarm over her, like insects—not merely in- 
human, but another species, with yards of black silk 
robes rustling as the victim disappears under the 
frenzied mass. 

In this and other visually gorgeous scenes, the spe- 
cial effects and cinematography, highly advanced with- 
out calling attention to themselves, serve the film 
rather than the other way around. Lestat’s 15-second 
transformation is a stunner, with transitions too slick 
to detect. (Cruise becomes a hideously sunken shock- 
head that couldn't possibly be a living actor.) 

The last half hour of the final cut, while tighter and 
more dramatic than the earlier script, departs signifi- 
cantly from it and from Rice’s novel. To the film’s det- 
riment, Lestat never appears in Paris. In his last, darkly 
erotic meeting with Armand, Louis teases by moving 
in very close, as if he’s going to kiss Armand on the 


lips. Then he coldly withdraws. Instead of traveling 
for years with Armand, Louis leaves Paris alone. 

Louis has described Lestat to Molloy as a pathetic 
wretch, stuck in the past, in New Orleans, where he eats 
rats and cringes from artificial light. However, Lestat 
resurrects his wicked old self at the end, inviting com- 
parison with The Vampire Lestat, the second novel of 
the series, in which Lestat tells readers that Louis mis- 
represented him. 

Neil Jordan changed the film’s ending at the last 
minute, making for a huge improvement over the 
trite jump-out scene in the script. (Although Anne Rice 
gets the only onscreen script credit, Jordan’s name ap- 
pears on early drafts of essentially the same script.) 
For those who haven't seen the climax, we won't reveal 
it—but let’s just say that the ending sets up the ex- 
pected sequel perfectly, and that the inspired choice of 
a rock ‘n’ roll song for the closing credits (if not the 
inspired choice of that song’s performers) leaves the 
audience thirsty for more. а) 
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City: Zip: 


Phone: Office/Home? 


Yearly Gross Income: 

a) Under $15,000 b) $15,000 - $29,999 
с) $30,000 - $59,999 d) $60,000 - $99,999 
e) Over $100,000 


Above information is optional. Please answer all 
the following questions, 


18-29 
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30-39 
60-69 


Age: 40-49 


70+ 
Married Single No. of Children 


Are you a: Male Female 


Executive Professional Manager 


Office Worker __ Self Employed Other 


Do you have roommates? ___ How many? 


How many people including yourself, read your 
copy oí Scarlet Street? 


What is your field? 


Welcome to the Scarlet Street Reader Survey 


Well folks, we put it off as long as we could, but you just can't hide anymore. We really do have to 
know who you are and what you do. Please take a moment to check off your answers and send this 
questionnaire back to us. All of you! No kidding, even you! Yeah! You! Please? Thanks. 


Areas of Interest: Please circle all that apply. 
General: Horror Mystery Sci-Fi Comics 
Film: Soundtracks Video Memorabilia 
TV: Nostalgia Contemporary Memorabilia 
Favorite TV Show? 

Books: Horror Mystery SciFi Film Theatre 
Music: Pop Soundtrack Original Cast 
Model Kit: Building Collecting 

Other (please specify) 


Where did you buy your copy of Scarlet Street? 
Book Store Newsstand Comic Shop 
Mail Order Food Store Subscription 
Other: 


Is Scarlet Street prominently displayed there? 


Have you any other comments about Scarlet Street? 


Please complete and return to Scarlet Street, 
Р.О. Box 604, Glen Rock, NJ 07452. And thank 
you for taking the time! 
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“BLACK ZOO” 
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